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PART in. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST: 


OF T U t 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


it was the practice, in the early ages 
of the Gospel, to translate tlie Scriptures 
into the language of every country in which they 
were received, is evident from a variety of testimo- 
nies; but the following passage in Theodoret; 
who lived in the beginning of the fifUi century; inay 
be considered as alone decisive : “ We Christians 
are enabled to shew the powers of apostolic and 
prophetic doctrines, which have filled all coun- 
ties under heaven; for that which was formerly 
uttered in Hebrew is not only translated into 
the Ifnguage of the Greeks, but also of the Ro- 
mans, tlie Indians, Persians, Armenians, Scy- 
tliians, Samaritans, Egyptians, and, in a word, 
into ail the languages that are used by any 
Voi. II. B nation.” 
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nation faj .'” — “ For the sacred Writ being tlic 
foundation of the Christian religion, upon w hich 
they built the whole system of their morality and 
doctrine, and which the Christians were obliged 
to read both in public and private, the several 
churches of the world could not be long without 
such translations as might be understoood by 
every body It is impossible to ascertain 

the exact time at which Christianity was introduced 
into this island ; nor do we know how soon there 
was a translation of the Scriptures into the lan- 
guage ot its inhabitants. The earliest of which 
we have any account, is a translation of the 
l^salms into the Saxon tongue by Adhehn, the 
first bishop of Sherborne, about the year 706. 
Egbert, bishop of Landisfern, who died in the 

year 

faj Theod. ad. Grac. Inhd. Serin. 5. Vide Euseb. 
Dem. Evan. lib. 3. cap. ult. and Usser Hist. Dogin. 
Both the Old and N ew T estaments were very accurately 
translated immediately from the Hebrew and Greek ori- 
ginals into the Syriac language, bcfoie the end of the 
fiist century. This antient version is held in very high 
esteem by the learned, and is still used by many of the 
Christians in the East. In some of the villages near 
Mount Libanus, Syriac is still the vulgar tongue. There 
is another Syriac version of the Old Testament made 
from Origen’s Hexapla, about 600 years after Christ, 
but that is not much esteemed. 

(hj Johnson’s Hist. Account of the English Trans- 
lations of the Bible. 
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year 721, made a Saxon version of the four 
Gospels ; and not long after, Bede translated the 
whole Bible into that language. There were other 
Saxon versions of the whole or parts of the Bible 
of a later date (c); and it appears indeed, that 
new translations were made, from time to time, 
as the language of the country \aried ; but when 
the pojHJS of Rome had established their spiritual 
tyranny in this as well as in other countries of 
Europe, they forbade the reading of these trans- 
lations ; and in the fourteenth century the com- 
mon people had been so long deprived of the use 
of the Scriptures, that the latest of the transla- 
tions were become unintelligible. W’ickliff (d) 
therefore, who was a strenuous opposer of the 
corruptions and usurpations of the church of 
Rome, and from whom we ai e to date the dawn 
of the Reformation in this kingdom, published 
a translation of the whole Bible in the English 

language 

o o 

(c) King Alfred, wlio died A. D. 900, translated the 
Psalms. This translation was published by Spelman, 
A. f). 1640, with the Latin interiineary text. 

(d) He was born in 1324, and died in 1384. “ Some 
writers have conceived that an English translation was 
made before the time of Wickliff ; and there are some 
copies of an English translation at Oxford, CambnUge, 
and at Lambeth, which Usher assigns to an earlier pei'fbd ; 
but it is probable that theae may be genuine, or corrected 
copies of WickliiF^s translation/’— Gray. 

B 2 
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language then spoken j but not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages to translate from the originals, he made 
his translation from the Latin Bibles, which w'ere 
at that time read in the churches. “ So offen- 
sive was this translation of the Bible to those 
who were for taking away the key of knowledge, 
and means of better information, that a bill, we 
are told, ivas brought into the house of lords, 
13 Richard the Second, A. D. 1390, for the pur- 
pose of suppressing it ; on which the Duke of 
Lancaster, the king’s uncle, is reported to have 
spoken to this effect: ‘ We will not be the 
dregs of all, seeing other nations have the law of 
God, which is the law of our faith, written in 
their own language.’ At the same time he 
declared in a very solemn manner, ‘ That he 
w'ould maintain our having this law in our own 
tongue against those, whoever they should be, 
who brought in this bill' ( e)” The bill, through 
the influence of the Duke, was rejected ; and this 
success gave encouragement to some of Wickliff’s- 
followers to publish another, and more correct, 
translation of the Bible. But in the year 1408, 
in a convocation held at Oxford by archbishop 
Arundel, it was decreed by a constitution, “ That 
no^-one i^ould thereafter translate any text of 

holy 

(e) Lewis’s History of the Translations of the Bible. 
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holy Scripture into English, by way of a book, or 
little book, or tract ; and that no book of this 
kind should be read, that was composed lately in 
the time of John WicklifF, or since his death.” 
This constitution led the way to great persecu- 
tion, and many persons were punished severely, 
and some even with death, for reading the 
Scriptures in English. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, William 
Tyndal (f), a favourer of the reformed doctrines, 
which were then making a rapid progress, 
was compelled by the Romish priests to leave 
England. After travelling (or some time in 
Germany, where he became acquainted with 
Luther and other learned men, he settled at 
Antw’erp ; and with the assistance of John Fry or 
Fryth (g) and William Roye (h), he translated 
the New Testament from the original Greek, and 
printed it, w ith some short glosses, or comments, 
without a name, at Hamburgh, or Antwerp, about 
the year 1526. This was the first printed edition 
of any part of the Holy Scriptures in tlie English 
language. The impression was sent over to 

England ; 

(J) He was educated at Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
and became Canon of Christ Church, sooa after it was 
founded. 

(g) He was educated at Cambridge. He was burnt 
in Smithheld as a heretic, in July 1552. 

(A) He suffered death in Portugal as a heretic. 

B 3 
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England ; and the eagerness which generally 
shown by the people, to read the Gospel in the 
valgar tongue, quickly excited alarm among those 
who were devoted to the Ilotnisli church. Sir 
Thomas More, lord ehancellor, and Tonstall, 
bishop of London, caused all the copies they could 
purchase or procure, to be burnt f/) at St. Paul’s 
Cross ; and the selling or dispersion of them was 
prohibited under heavy penalties. In the meantime 
Tyndal, with the assistance of Miles Covcrdalef/cy, 
undertook the translation of the Old Testament, 
and published the Pentateuch at Hiimburgh, in 
tlic year 1530, with prefaces rv. fleeting upon the 
English bishops and clergy ; and in the same 
year he published a more correct translation of 
the New Testament. In i 53 i> he published an 
English version of the prophet Jonah, with a 
preface fidl of invective against the church of 
Rome, proving himseltj as Lord Herbert calls 
Iiim, “ a witty, but violent, and sometimes 

railing 

(i) A Copy of this translation, supposed to be the 
only one remaining, was purchased for Lord Oxford, 
who settled ^.20. a year on the person who procured it. 
Out of Lord Oxford’s collection it was purchased by 
Mr. Ames for 15. at whose sale (1760) it was pur. 
chased for 14. 145. Gilpin’s Cranmer^ 

He was made bishop of Exeter by Edward the 
Sixth ; but going to Geneva in queen Mary’s reign, he 
imbibed the principles of Calvin, and refused to return 
to his bishopric in queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
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railing disputant ( 1 )'' He '^as proceeding in the 
translation of the other books, when he was 
seized and imprisoned by the emperor, through 
the influence of King Henry tlie Eighth and his 
ministers; and in the year 153O, he was put to 
death at Villefont near Brussels, in consequence 
of a decree made in an assembly at Augsbourg. 

In the year 1531, George Joye, an English 
refugee, published at Strasburg a translation of 
Isaiah; and in the year 1534, he published at 
Antwerp a translation of the Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, and of the Psahns, and of tlie Song of 
Moses. 

In the year 1 535, Miles Coverdale published in 
folio, the first English translation of the whole 
Bible, and dedicated it to King Henry tlie Eighth. 
It was probably printed at Zurich ; and though it 
passed under the name of Coverdale only, it is 
generally sup|)Osed that great part of tlie work 
was performed by' Tyndal, before he was im- 
prisoned On), and that his name was not men- 
tioned because he was tlien under confinement. 

Those who were adverse to any translation of 
the Scriptures, not daring openly to avow their 
1 principles, 

{ 1 ) Life of Henry the Eighth, page 406. 
fmy It is said that he had advanced as far as N chemiab 
inclusive, when he was apprehended. The rest of the 
books were probably translated by Coverdale himself. 

B 4 
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principles';?^, complained of the inaccuracy of 
Wicklifi's and Tyndal’s translations; and on that 
gi'ound objected to the use of them : but on the 
other hand it was contended by the friends of the 
Reformation, that if these translations were erro- 
neous,' care should be taken to publish one 
more faiti'lul. In the y’ear i.'i;}':, Crannier, who 
had been advanced to the Sec. of Canterbury two 
years before, and whose endeavours to promote 
the cause of the Reformation were unreraitted, 
had sufficient interest to procure a petition from 
Roth houses of convocation to the King, request- 
ing that he would allow a new translation of the 
Scriptures to' lie made. Henry consented ; and 
Cranmer, dividing an old English translation of 
the New Testament into nine or ten parts, dis- 
tributed them among the most learned bishops 
and others, lequiring that they should return their 
respective portions, corrected and amended, by a 
certain day. Every one sent his part at the time 

appointed, 

(n) Even Sir Thomas More acknowledges, “ jjoly 
doctors never meant, as 1 suppose, the forbidding of the 
Bible to be read in any vulgar tongue ; for I never yet 
heard any reason laid, why it were not convenient to 
have the Bible t>-anslated into the tnglidi t nigue.” Such 
is the tcsii i '>iiy of this great man and professed papist, 
upf.'i the gciieral question of the right and expediency 
of a transh ri(;n of the St liptures, although he did every 
thing in his power to suppress the translations which 
were actually made. 
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appointed, except Stokesly, bishop of London, 
and his positive refusal to have any concern in 
the business seems to have put a stop to the work 
for the present. However, early in the year 1 536, 
Lord Cromwell, keeper of the privy seal, and the 
king’s vicar-general, and vicegerent in ecoiesias- 
tical matters, published injunctions to the clergj', 
by the King’s authority, of which the seventh 
w'as, “ that every parson or proprietary of any 
parish church within the realm, before August 
the first, should provide a book of the whole 
Bible, both in Latin, and also in English, and lay 
it in the choir, for eveiy man that would to look 
and read therein ; and should discourage no man 
from reading any part of the Bible, either in La- 
tin or English, but rather comfort, exhort, and 
admonish every man to read it as the very word 
of God, and the spiritual food of man’s soul.” 

In tlie year i.')37, a toJio edition of the Bible 
was printed by Grafton and Whitchuich, at 
Hamburgh or at Paris, more probrtbly at Ham- 
burgh: it varied but little from Tyndals and 
Coverdale's translation; and the tew emenda- 
tions and additions it contained were suftplied by 
John Rogers foj, who superintended tlie publi- 
cation, 

(oj He was educated at Cambridge, and was the first 
person wiio «udered death on account of religion in queen 
Mary’s reign. 
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cation, and assumed the name of Matthews : 
heucc this is alvi ays called Matthews’s llible. A 
copy of this book w as presented by Cranmer to 
Lord Cromwell, with a request that he would 
obtain the King’s permission for the free use of it 
among his subjects ; and there are two letters of 
the archbishop preserved by Strype, which shew 
that the royal licence was granted through the 
application of Cromwell. 

In the year 1538, an injunction was published 
by the vicar-general, “ ordering the clergy to 
provide, before a certain festival, one book of the 
whole Bible of the largest \olume in English, and 
to set it up in some convenient place within tlieir 
churches, where their parishioners might most 
commodiously resort and read it (p ) and in 
the same year a royal declaration was also pub- 
lished, which the curates were commanded to 
read ip their several churches, informing the 
people, “ that it had pleased tiie King’s majesty 
to permit and command the Bible, being trans- 
lated into tlieir motlier tongue, to be sincerely 
taught by them, and to be openly laid fortli in 
every parish church ( q )." — “ It was wonderful,” 
says Strype, “ to see with what joy this book of 
God was received, not only among the more 

learned, 

(p) Lewis. 

(q) Appendix to Strype’s Life of Cranmer. 
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learned, and thobe w ho were noted lovers of the 
Reformation, but genera ly all over England, 
among all the common people, and with what 
greediness God’s word was road, and what resort 
there was to the places appointed for reading it. 
Every one that could, bought the bt>ok, and 
busily read it, or heard it read; and many eiderly 
persons learnt to read on purpose frj.” 

In 1538, Grafton obtained leave from Francis 
the First, King of France, through the interces- 
sion of Henry the Eighth, to print an En-ilish 
Bible at Paris, on account of the superior skill of 
the workmen, and the comparative goodness and 
cheapness of the paper. But this royal permis- 
sion did not prevent the inquisitors from sum- 
moning before them the Frencij printers, the 
English employers, and Coverdale, who super- 
intended tlie work;- and the whole impression, 
consisting of 2,500 copies, w’as seized, and con- 
demned to the flames. Some few copies only 
were saved ; but the English proprietors of this 
undertaking found means to carry with them to 
lA)ndon the presses, types, and printers. 

In 1539, fji'afton and Whitchurch printed, at 
London, the Bible in large folio, under the di- 
rection of Covdrdale and patronage of Cranmer, 
containing some improvement of Matthe\ys’s 

translation ; 


(r) Life of Cranmer 
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translation; this is generally called the Great 
Bible, and it is supposed to be the same which 
Grafton obtained leave to print at Paris. There 
were several editions of it, and particularly one 
in 1540, for which Cranmer wrote a preface, 
shewing, that “ Scripture should be had and 
read of the lay and vulgar people hence this 
edition of 1540 is called Cranmer s Bible. In 
this year the curates and parisliioners of every 
parish were requir</d, by royal proclamation, to 
provide themselv.-5s with tiie Bible of the largest 
size, before the feast of Ail Saints, under a pe- 
nalty of forty shillings a month ; and all ordina- 
ries were charged to see that this proclamation 
was obeyed. A brief or declaration w'as pub- 
lished to the same effect in the year 1541 ; but 
after that time ihe influence of the popish party 
increased both in parliament and with the King, 
and C'ranmer’s exertions were frustrated by the 
opposition of Gardiner and other popish bishops. 
In the year 1542, it was enacted by the authority 
of pailiament, “ That ail manner of books of the 
Old and New Testament, of the crafty, false, and 
untrue translation of Tyndal, be forthwith abo- 
lished, and forbidden to be used and kept; and 
also that all other Bibles, not b^g of Tyndal’s 
tiaiibl.it ion, in which were found any preambles 
or annotations, other than the quotations or sum- 
34 mary 
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mary of the chapters, should be purged of the 
said preambles or annotations, either by cutting 
them out or blotting them in such wise that they 
mi^it not be perceived or read ; and, finally, 
that the Bible be not read openly in any church, 
but by the leave of -the King, or of the ordinary 
of the place ; nor privately by any women, arti- 
ficers, apprentices; journeymen, husbandmen, la- 
bourers, or by any of the servants of yeomen or 
under but, through the interest of Cranmer, 
a clause was inserted, allowing, “ that every no- 
bleman and gentleman might have the Bible read 
in their houses, and that noble ladies, gentle- 
women, and merchants, might read it themselves, 
but no man or woman under those degrees;” 
which was all the archbishop could obtain. In 
the same year Cranmer proposed in convocation, 
that there should be a revision of the ti'anslations 
of tl)e Bible ; but so many difficulties were started 
by Gardiner, and the proposal was so feebly sup- 
ported by the other bishops, that he was unable 
to accomplish his object, and desisted from the 
attempt. In the year 1546, the last of his 
reign, Henry issued a proclamation, prohibiting 
the having and reading of WicklifTs, Tyndals, 
and Coverdal^s translations, and forbidding the 
use of any other not allowed by parliament. 

Though in the reign of Edward tlxe Sixth the 
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readina: of the Scriptures nas encouraged by royal 
proclaujtitions, acts of parliament, and by every 
other means, and there were inany impressions ("s ) 
of the English Eible, it does not appear that there 
was any new translation of the Bible, or even any 
considerable correction of the old oix s, during 
the sc\en years and an half diat excellent piincc 
sat upon the throne; but it was oidercd, that the 
Epistles and Gospels, and the Bessons, both from 
the Old and New Testament, should be read 
in English in the churches, in the manner they 
now arc. 

The terrors of persecution, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, drove many of our principal Re- 
formers out of the kingdom ; several went to 
Geneva, and there employed themselves in making 
a new translation of the Bible. The New 
Testament was published in 1557, and the 
remainder of the v\ork in i5(*o. Tliis is called 
the Geneva Bible. It was accompanied with 
annotations, which were, as might be expected 
from the place w here they were written, of a Cal- 
vinistical cast ; and therefore this translation was 
held in high esteem by the Puritans ( 1 ). 

Soon 

y 

(s) Eleven of the whole Bible, and six of the New 
Testatnent. 

( t) “ Above thirty editions of this were published by 

the 
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Soon after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, a 
new translation of the Bible uas undertaken by 
royal command, and under the direction of arch- 
bishop Parker. Distinct portions, fifteen at least, 
were allotted to as many persons, eminent for 

their 

the Queen’s and King’s printers between 1560 and 1616, 
and others were printed at Edinburgh, Geneva, Amster- 
dam, ^c. The New Testament of this is said to have 
been the first English edition of the Scriptures which waf 
divided into verses. The Greek and Latin Bibles were 
not antiently divided into chapters or veises, at least not 
like those now used. Stephen Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reigns of king John and of king 
Henry the Tlihd, is said to have first contrived the divi- 
sion into chapters , others ascribe the invention to cardi. 
nal Hugo, a dominicau monk of the 13th century, who 
adopted also subdivisions, distinguished by the seven first 
letters of the alphabet pb^ced in the margin, as convenient 
for the use of die Concoidance, which he fiisr planned for 
the Vulgate. About 14-15, Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, 
alias Rabbi Isaac Nathan, a western Jew, to facilitate the 
conduct of a controversy with the Christians, inuoduced 
this division of chapters 'r,to the Hebrew Biblc>. and 
resumed also die antient division into verses numerically 
distinguished marginal letters at every fifth verse, and 
from him the Christians received and improved the plan; 
and Robert Stephens adopted the divit>ion into the N ew 
Testament, of which he published a Greek edition in 
Vide Praefat. Buxtorf. adConcord, Bibb Hebraic. 

, Morin. Exercit Bibl. Praef, ad Concord. Graec.N. 7 'est. 
Fabricii Bibliothec, Grec. lib. 4. cap. 5. Prid. vol, i, 
book —Gray. 
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their learning and abilities; tl[ey all performed 
work assigned to them, and the whole was 
afterwards revised witli great care by other 
Clitics. This translation wae published in 156S1 
with a pre&ce written by ardibisliop ; and it 
is generally called the fikbops’ Bible, because 
dght of the perstms ongina% concerned, in U 
were bishops. 

.The RomapistSy ftnding it inapossible to keep 
the Scripture out of the hands of the common 
people, prmted at Rheims, in the year 1589, an 
English New Testament, trmisiated from the. 
Vulgate, but they retained in it many Eastern, 
Greek, and Xj^n words, and contrived to ren* 
der it unintelligible to common readers ( u ). The 
Old Testament was afterwards published at 
Douay, in two volume^ the former in 1609, and 
the latter in 1610. 

In the conference held at Ifampton Cour^ in 
1603,. before King James the First, between the 
Episcqiadians and Puritans, Dr. Reynolds^ the 
speaks of the Poritans^ requested his l^csty 
that a new truislation of the Bible migl^ be 
iQlu!e{ alle^ng, tlud those which had been al- 
lowed 

IpMt aiath book of his Church Hiifcoiy, 
Ik » tra q i hri Q O w^ ne^ to. .be 

istwh!* 
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lowed in former reigns were incorrect; and in 
160.4, the king commissioned fifty-four learned 
uKin of the universities and other places to make 
a new and more faitliful translation of the Bible, 
according to rules which he himself prescribed. 
Seven of those who were appointed either died 
before the work was begun, or declined to engage 
in it ; and the other forty-seven were divided into 
•six companies, who met at Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Westminster, and translated the books re- 
spectively assigned to tliem. This work was be- 
gun in the spring of the year 1(107, 
end of three years it was finished. I'wo persons 
selected from the Cambridge translators, two 
from those of Oxford, and two from those of 
Westminster, then met at Stationers Hall in 
London, and read over and corrected the whole. 
Lastly, it was reviewed by Bilson bishop of Win- 
chester, and Dr. ]\Iyles Smith, wlio .prefixed 
arguments to the sevcial books (.r). Dr. Smitli 
w'lote the preface, and tlie person alluded to init 
as “ the chief overseer and task-master," is sup- 
posed to have been Bancroft bishop of London. 
This translation was published in 1611; and tlie 

improve- 

( x) The chronological index and marginal re^ences 
were afterwards ad Jed by Bishop Lloyd, one of tne sevea 
bishops imprisoned in the reign of James (he Second. 

VOL. II, c 
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improvements made in it were such as might 
have been expected from tlie judicious care witli 
which it was conducted, and the joint labours of 
so many distinguished men : — “ It is a most 
%vonderful and incomparable work, equally re- 
markable for the general fidelity of its construc- 
tion, and the magniheent simplicity of its lan- 
guage ( y J” This is the translation now in use (zj. 
Since that time there has been no authorized 
translation of any part of the sacred volume. 

“ Happy, thrice happy, hath our English na- 
tion been, since God hath given it learned trans- 
lators, to express in our mother tongue the 
heavenly mysteries of his holy word, delivered to 

his 

(y) Gray. 

(z) It may, perhaps, be useful to state, under one 
point of view, the different printed translations which 
have been noticed, with their dates : 

Tindal's first translation of the New 
Testament , - - - 1526 

Tindal's more correct translation of D® 1530 ' 
TindaFs translation of the Pentateuch - 1 530 

Coverdalc’s translation of the whole Bible 1535 
Matthews’s Bible - - - * *537 

The Great Bible - - - - 1339 

Cranmer's Bible - _ . . 1340 

The Geneva Bible - . - 1360 

The Bishops Bible _ - - 1368 

The Rbeims Bible - - . 1582, te. 

King Jamet’s Bible .... 161 x 
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his church in the Hebrew and Greek languages; 
who, although they may have in some matters of 
no, importance unto salvation, as men, been de- 
ceived and mistaken, yet have they faithfully de- 
livered the whole substance of the heavenly doc- 
trine contained in the holy Scriptures, without 
any heretical translations or wilful corruptions. 
With what reverence, joy, and gladness, then 
ought we to receive this blessing ! Let us read 
the Scriptures with an humble, modest, and 
teachable disposition ; with a willingness to em- 
brace all truths which are plainly delivered there, 
how contrary soever to our own opinions and 
prejudices ; and in matters of difficulty, readily 
hearken to tiie judgment of our teachers, and 
those that are set over us in tlie Lord ; check 
every presumptuous thought or reasoning %vhich 
exalts itself against any of those mysterious 
truths therein revealed; and if we thus search after 
the truth in the love of it, we shall uot miss of 
that knowledge, which will make us wise imto 
salvation (aj." 

(a) Johnson’s Hist. Acc. If the reader %vlshes for 
more minute information upon the subject of this chap- 
ter, he may consult Johnson’s Historical Account of the 
several English Translations of the Bible, and an His- 
torical View^ of the English Biblical Translations, by 
Dr. Newcome, late primate of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND; 

OF THE 

LITURGY or THE CHURCH 01' ENGLAND. 

Before the Reformation, the public service of 
our church was j)erformeil only in I^tin, and 
different Liturgies were used in different parts of 
the kingdom. These Liturgies consisted of prayers 
and offices, some of which had been transmitted 
from very antient times, and others \\ ere of later 
origin, accommodated to the Romish leligion, 
which w'as then the establislied religion of this 
country. It is well known, that the renuncia- 
tion of the Pope’s Supremacy by Henry the 
Eighth, paved the way for introducing the re- 
formed doctrines and di3ci[)line into the church 
of England; but that great and glorious event 
was accomplished by slow degrees. (Jur ances- 
tors did not at once pass from the various errors 
in belief, and from all the superstitious practices 

of 
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of the church of Rome, 'to tliat purity of faith 
and simplicity of worship by which the church of 
England is now di.stinguished ; and we shall find 
that it rc(|uircd the labours of the pious and 
learned of several successive periods to bring our 
Liturgy to its present state of excellence. 

Though Henry himself was by no means a 
sincere and uniform friend to the cause of the 
Reformation, yet his resentment against the Ro- 
man pontiff induced him to authorize many 
publications ( a), which were calculated to ex- 
po'JC the abuses and corruptions that had so long 
prevailed ; and the several translations of the 
Biiile into English, mentioned in the last chapter, 
contributed greatly to enlighten the minds of 
men, and to prepare them for that important 
change, which took place immediately after his 
death. 

In the first years of Edivard the Sixth, who was 
firmly attached to the princi[)los of the reformed 
religion, in wdiich he had been educated, the King 
and his council nominated Cranmer archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ridley, afterw ards bishop of Lon- 
don, and other eminent divines, to draw up a 

I-ilurgy 

(a) The King’s Primer} the Godly and Pious In- 
stitution of a Christian Man; a necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for Christian Men, &;c. 5cc. 
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Liturgy in the English language for the general 
use of tlie church, free from those unfounded 
doctrines and superstitious ceremonies which had 
disgraced the Latin Liturgies. These commis- 
sioners entered upon the work with the greatest 
alacrity and zeal ; and w hen they had finished it, 
Cranmer presented it to the young King, and in 
the end of the year 1 548, it was ratified by par- 
liament, under the title of “ The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, after the Use of the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

It was the principle of Cranmer to proceed in 
the glorious work of Reform w ith moderation ; 
he cautiously avoided the rejection of too much 
at once of what the people had been accustomed 
to consider as parts of religion, not merely to pre- 
vent public commotioiKS but in order to pro- 
cure a gradual change in their opinions, ratlicr 
than give a shock to tlieir faith. It was, how'- 
ever, soon perceived that this first attempt to 
establish an English Liturgy upon the autho- 
rity of Scripture and the practice of the primi- 
tive church was imperfect, and in some respects 
liable to objection ; and we find Cranmer, very 
soon after its publication, consulting such of the 

foreign 
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foreign divines as were most celebrated for 
their learning and discretion, respecting further 
improvements. The portion of Scripture, which 
was now daily read in the churches, and the zeal 
and diligence with which the genuine truths of 
Christianity were disseminated among the people, 
opened their minds, and operated so strongly 
upon their understandings, that in about two 
years a general revision of the Liturgy was thought 
expedient, and commissioners were appointed for 
that purpose. The revision was made with the 
utmost care and judgment; and the book, thus 
improved, was confirmed by parliament in the 
beginning of April 1552, and ordered to be used 
in all churches throughout the kingdom, from the 
feast of All Saints following. In this “ Second 
Book,” as it is called, of King Edward, there were 
many additions and corrections. Among the 
former were the sentences, exhortation, confession, 
and absolution at the beginning of the morn- 
ing and evening prayer, and the ten command- 
ments in tlie communion service. The principal 
opiissions were, the use of oil and the sign of 
the cross in confirmation, extreme unction at the 

visita- 

(b) Particularly Bucer and Martyr, who, through his 
recommendation, were now divinity professors in Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

C4 
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visitation of the sick, and prayers for the dead 
both in the communion and in the burial ser- 
vices, the use of the cross and the invocation of 
the Holy Cl host, and the mixture of water with 
wine in the celebration of the holy supper; and 
tliere were also several other alterations in the 
communion service. By these additions and al- 
terations, our public offices were, in all impor- 
tant points of doctrine, brought nearly to tlieir 
present state. 

Soon after the publication of this book, King 
Edward died, and his successor Mary, immedi- 
ately upon her Accession, caused both tlie statutes 
to be repealed, wliich had authorized and direct- 
ed the use of these two books, and restored the 
Latin Liturgies according to the popish forms of 
worship. 

Early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, com- 
missioners were again appointed to prepare an 
English Liturgy. Elizabeth had certainly not 
imbibed the same pure spirit of Christianity, 
which had directed the pious and enlightened 
Edward and the venerable Cranmer; and it was 
at first debated, whether the First or Second 
Book of King Edward should be made the basis 
of the Liturgy, w hich w as now to be oftered to 
parliament. It was decided in favour of the second 

' book ; 
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book ; and the commissioners having entered upon 
their business in December 1 558, finished it in the 
April following. This new book was immediately 
ratified by act of parliament, which took effect on 
the day of St. John the Baptist 1559. The follow- 
ing were the most considerable circumstances in 
which it differed from the second book of King 
Edward the Sixth : power w'as given to the ordi- 
nary to appoint the part of the church where morn- 
ing and evening prayer should be read, the 
chancel having hitherto been tlie place commonly 
used for that purpose; proper first lessons were 
appointed for Sundays, no distinction of that sort 
having been made in former Liturgies ; in the 
litany, a sentence, praying to be delivered “ from 
the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enor- 
mities,'* was omitted, and prayers were added for 
the “ queen’s majesty,” and “ for tlie clergy and 
people;” and several alterations were made in 
the communion service and in the rubric, with 
a view to conciliate the Roman Catholics. 
“ This comprehensive plan, added to the Queen’s 
apparent attachment to usages tliat had obtained 
under the antient establishment, induced many 
of the Roman Catholics to continue to join in 
the communion of tlie establbhed church. Even 
the Pope was ready to give his sanction to the 

Liturgj', 
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Liturgy, and to assent to the use of the commu- 
nion in both kinds, provided the queen would 
acknowledge his supremacy ; and it was not till 
aftra* a conformity of more than ten years that 
the Roman Catholics withdrew to separate con- 
gregations (c).” 

This Liturgy continued without any alteration, 
through the long reign of Queen Elizabeth ; but 
early in the reign of James tlie First, when tlie 
Puritans, who were now a numerous body, peti- 
tioned for a reform of what they termed abuses, 
the King appointed a conference to be held at 
Hampton Court, between a select number of 
bishops of the establishment, and the principal 
leaders among the dissenters, before himself as 
jjresident, to hear what could be alleged for their 
non-conformity, and to judge whether an accom- 
modation between the parties would be practi- 
cable. The demands of the Puritans were far 
too unreasonable to be granted, and very soon 
set aside the idea of agreement ; but tlieir ob- 
jections might contribute to produce some of the 
following improvements, which were soon after 
made in the Liturgy. In the morning and even- 
ing prayers a collect, and in the litany a particular 
intercession, were appointed for the royal family ; 

the 


(c) Shepherd’s Elucidation, 
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the forms of thanksgiving upon several occasions 
were then added; tlie questions and answers con- 
cerning the sacraments were subjoined to the 
catechism; and the administration of private 
baptism was by the rubric expressly confined to 
the lawful minister. These and some other ad- 
ditions and improvements were made by the 
authority of James the First, and universally 
adopted, although they were not ratified by par- 
liament. 

Charles the First, by his own authority only, 
made some few unimportant alterations in the 
Liturgy; but in 1661, the year after the restorar 
tion of Charles the Second, when the hierarchy 
had been broken down with the monarchy above 
fourteen years, and the Liturgy had been en- 
tirely laid aside by puritanical usurpers of the 
government, twenty-four commissioners, twelve 
of whom were episcopalians and twelve presby- 
terians, with nine assistants on each side, were ap- 
pointed by patent, and were enjoined “ to meet 
at the master's lodging in the Savoy, and to take 
into consideration the several directions, rules, 
forms of prayer, and things in the Common 
Prayer contained ; to revise the same, compaiing 
them with the most antient Liturgies ; to advise 
upon the exceptions and objections that might 
be made, and, if occasion should require, to 

make 
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make such reasonable corrections and anaend- 
ments, as they might judge useful and expedient 
for giving satisfaction to tender consciences and 
restoring unity, but avoiding all unnecessary ab- 
breviations of the forms and liturgj^ so long re- 
ceived in the church of England.” These com- 
missioners had several personal coi^rences at the 
Savoy, and several written communications [lassed 
between them; but they were unabie to come 
to any agreement concerning the great points in 
dispute between the two parties ; they therefore 
resolved to inform his majesty, that “ the church's 
•welfare, unity, and peace, and his majesty’s satis- 
faction, Mere ends upon which they all agreed, 
but as to the means they could not come to any 
harmony.” 

When it was found impossible to frame a Li- 
turgy, which should be acceptable to all the per- 
sons of ilifFercnt religious persuasions then subsist- 
ing in the kingdom, the Convocation, which met 
JMay the 8th, 1 66 1 , took into considcratian such 
improvements as were suggested by the episcopa- 
lian commissioners, and the following additions 
and alterations w ere agreed to : the collects for 
the Ember weeks; the prayer for the high court 
of parliament ; the prayer for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; the general thanksgiving; the 
collect for Easter Eve ; tlic collect, epistle, and 
9 gospel 
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gospel for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany; a 
new collect for the third Sunday in Advent; the 
office of baptism for those of riper years , the 
two psalms prefixed to tlie lesson in the burial 
service ; the I'orms of prayer to be used at sea, 
for the martyrdom of Charles the First, and for 
the restorl^fa|Mf tlie roval family, nere all added. 
There were ai^ several other less material addi- 
tions; and through the whole service ambigui- 
ties were removed, and various improvements 
were made; and in particular, the portions of 
the Epistles and Gospels were taken from llie 
new translation of the Bible; but tlie Psalms, 
according to the translation of Cranmer’s Bible, 
were retained. The book, in tliis state, passed 
both houses of convocation; it v.as subscribed 
by the bishops and clergy ; it was ratified by act 
of parliament, and received the royal assent, 
J\fay 19th, 1G62. This was the last revisal of 
the Book of Common Prayer, in which any 
alteration was made by public authority. 

I shall conclude this brief account of the ori- 
gin and gradual improvement of our Liturgy, 
with the following just commendation of it by 
Dr. Comber, in the Preface to his “ Companion 
,to the Temple:” — “ 1 hough all churches in tlie 
world have, and ever had, forms of prayer, yet 
nope was ever blessed with so comprehensive, so 

exac^ 
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exact, and so inolFensive a composure as ours, 
■which is so iudiciously contrived, that the wisest 
may exercise at once tiieir knowledge and devo- 
tion, and yet so plain that the most ignorant may 
pray witli understanding; so full that nothing is 
omitted which is fit to be asked in public, and 
so particular, that it compriseth most things 
which we would ask in private, and yet so shoit 
as not to tire any that hath true devotion. Its 
doctrine is pure and primitive ; its ceremonies so 
few’ and innocent, that most of the Christian world 
agree in them ; its method is exact and natural ; 
its language significant and perspicuous, most of 
the words and phrases being taken out of the holy 
Scriptures, and the rest are the expressions of the 
first and purest ages, so that vvhoever takes excep- 
tion at tliese must quarrel with the language of 
the Holy Ghost, and fall out w ith the church in 
her greatest innocence; and in the opinion of 
the most impartial and excellent Grotius (who 
was no member of, nor had any obligation to, 
this thurcli) the English liturgy comes so near to 
the primitive pattern, tliat none of the reformed 
churclies can compare with it. Whoever desires 
to worship God with zeal and knowledge, spirit 
and truth, purity and sincerity, may do it bj 
these devout forms. And to this end may the 
Cod of Peace give us all meek hearts, quidt 

spiiit^ 
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spirits, and devout affections ; and free us from 
all sloth and prejudice, that we may have full 
churches, frequent prayers, and fervent cliarity ; 
that, uniting in our prayers here, we may all join 
in his praises hereafter, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ out Lord. Amen." 
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PART III. 


CHAPTER THE THIR4): 

INTRODUCTION 

TO TUB 

EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES 

OF THE 

CHURCH OF E N G L A N D. 

W E learn from the New Testament, that those 
who first embraced the Gospel declared their 
faith in Jesus as the promised Alessiah, in simple 
and general terms (a)-, and there is no ground 
for supposing that the apostles required this de- 
claration to be made in any one particular form 
of words. No such formulary is transmitted to 
us ; and had any ever existed, it would probably 
have been cited or alluded to in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the early Apologies for Christianity. 
Every bbhop w^as authorized to prescribe a for- 
mulary for the use of bis own church ; and there 

are 


(a) Acts, c. 8. V.37. 
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arc still CKtant in writers, who lived near to tiie 
apostolic age, several abstracts of Christian faith, 
a liich, though they agree in substance, vary in 
expression. But when heresic,s gained ground* 
and destroyed uniformity of belief among Chris- 
tians, it became necessary to liawi a public 
standard of faith ; and to this cause we are to at- 
tribute the oridn ot Creeds. The design of 
these creeds was to establish the genuine doctrines 
of the Gospel in opposition to tiro errors which 
then prevailed, and to exclude from communion 
with the orthodox church of Cluist all who held 
heretical opinions. New dissensions and contro- 
veisics continually arose; and we ha\c to lament 
that, in process of lime, “ the faith which was 
once delivcicd unto the saints, ’ became cor- 
rupted m tlie highest degree ; and that those 
very councils, which were /convened, according 
to the practice of tlie a|)Osiolie age, for the pur- 
pose of ticclaring “ the truth, as it is in Jesus,*’ 
gave their sanction and a*uthority to the grossest 
absurdities ami '.lost palpable errors. These 
corruptions, .«upportcd by secular power, and 
favoured liy the darkness; and ignorance of tne 
times, were almost universally received through 
a succession of many ages, till at la.-t the glorious 
liglit of the Reformation dispelled the clouds 
which had so long obscured the Clu istlun world. 
VoL. II. D At 
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At that interesting period, the several churches 
■which had separated themselves from the Roman 
communion, found it expedient tojjublish con- 
fessions of. their faith : and in conformity to this 
practice, Edward the Sixth (bj, the first pro- 
testant king-of England, caused to be published 
by his royal authoiity, forty-two “ Ai tides 
agreed upon by the bi.shops, and other learned 
and good men, in tl»e Convocation held at Lou- 
don in the year 15 -,2, to root out the discord of 
opinions, and establish the agreement of true 
Religion. " These articles « ere repealed by Queen 
Wary, soon after her accession to the tlirone. 
But Queen Elizabeth, in the beginning of her 
reign, gave her royal assent to “ Thirty-nine ar- 
ticles agreed upon by the archbishops and bi.-'hops 
of both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the 
Convocation holden at London in the year 1562, 
for avoiding diversities of opinion, and for the 
establishing of consent touching true Religion.” 
These articles were revised, and some small 
alterations made in them, in the year 1571, 
since which lime they have continued to be the 
criterion of the faith of the members of the 

Church 

■0 

(b) Henry the Eighth, in the year 1536, published 
Articles of Rtligion, in which some of the popish doc- 
trines are disclaimed, but others are retained, Vidt* 
Burnet’s Reformation, book 3d, 
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Church of England. The articles of were 
drawn up in Latin only ; but in 1571 they were 
subscribed by the members of the two houses of 
convocation both in I.atin and English, and 
therefore the Latin and English co[)ies aie to be 
considered as equally authentic. The original 
manuscripts, subscribed by the houses of convo- 
cation, were burnt in the fire of London; but 
Dr, Bennet has collated the oldest copies now 
extant, and it appears that there are no vari- 
ations of any importance. 

It is generally believed that Cranmer and Rid- 
ley (c) were chiefly concerned in framing the 
forty-two articles, upon vriiich our thirty-nine 
arc founded ; but Burnet says, that “ questions 
relating to them uere given about to many 
bishops and divines, who gave in their several 
answers, that were collated and examined very 
maturely; all sides had a fite and fair hearing 
before conclusions were made.” Indeed, caution 
and moderation arc no less conspicuous in them, 
tlian a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and of the early opinions and practice of Chris- 
tians. 

Bishop Burnet, in his History of tlie Refor- 
mation, 

( c) They fdllow'ed principally the Augsbourg confes- 
sion, which was drawn up by Melanchthon. 
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niation (d), has preserved the forty-two articles 
published by King Edward the Sixth, and has 
pointed out in what respect they difter from the 
thirty-nine articles which are now in force (e). 

These thirty-nine articles arc arranged with 
great judgment and perspicuity, and may be 
considered under four general divisions ; the first 
five contain the Cliristian doctrines concerning 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy (ihost; in 
the sixth, seventh, and tighth, the rule of Faith 
is established ; the next ten relate to Christians 
as indi\iduals; and the remaining twenty-one re- 
late to them as they arc members of a religious 
society. But as all confessions of faith have had 
a reference to existing heresies, we shall here find 
not only the positive doctrines of the (do^pcl as- 
serted, but also the principal errors and corrup- 
tions of the Church of Borne, and most of the 
extravagancies into which certain protcsUint sects 
fell at the time of the Reformation, rejected and 
condemned. The articles in English will appear 
in the course of the Exposition ; the following is 
the Latin text : 

(d) Collections, No. 55. vol. 2. 

(e) Whoever wishes to see a full account of every 
thing which passed relative to these articles, may consult 
Dr. Bennet’s “ Essay on die Thirty-nine Articles.” 
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ARTICULI dc (julhus convcnit inter Archkpis- 
copos ci Episcopos utntiMjuc Fiovincia, et 
Cknim V inversion in Si/nodo, Londini, Anno 
1 562, secundum compiifationem Eccksice AngU- 
cance, ad tollendam opiniunum dhsentiunem, et 
conscnsiim in ter a Religione frmandum. Editi 
Authontute sarnissima; Rigince. Londini, 
apud J olianneni Day, 1371. 

1. Dc fide in sacro-sanctam Trinitatm . — 

Unus est vivus, ct verus Deus, a;tenius, in- 
corporois, inipartibilis, inipassibilis, imniensae 
potentiap, sapiendie, ac bonitatis, creator et con- 
servator omnium, turn visibilimn, turn invisibi- 
Jiiim. Et in unitate liiijus divinse naturie, tre.s 
sunt personae, ejusdem essentiae, potentiae, ac 
aeternitatis, Pater, Eilius, et Spiritus sanctus. 

2. Dc Verbo, site Filio Dd, qui verm homo 
factusest. - - ' - 

Eilius, qui cst vcrbuin fwtris, ab aeterno a 
patre genitus, verus et aetenius Deus, ac patri 
consubstantialis, in ulero beatae virginis, ex iilius 
substantia naturam humanam assumpsit : ita ut 
duae naturae, divina et humaua, iutegre atque 
p 3 perl'ectQ 
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perfecte in unita to 'person® fuerint inseparabiliter 
conjunctie, ex quibus est unus Christus, venis 
Dcus ct \cnis Iionio, qui vere passus cst, cruci- 
fixus, mortiius, ct sepultus, ut patrcin nobis 
rcconciharet, es^ctque hostia, non tantiim pro 
culpa ori^iiiis, vciinii etiain pro onmibus actua- 
libiis honiinum pcccatis. 

3. Dc clescaisu Christ '} ad Inferos. 

t^uEMADMOiU'.M C'hristus pro nobis inortinis 
Cit, et sC[) situs, ita csl ctidin cretlcndub ad Infe- 
ros dcscciidissc. 

- - --4. De resuriectione CkrUt}. 

Christus vcrc a niortuis resurrexit, sunraque 
corpus cum carnc, ossibus, omnibusque ad inte- 
gritatem human® nalur® pertincntibus, rccepit : 
cum quibus in ccelnm ascendit, ibique residet, 
quoad extremo die ad judicandos homines rever- 
surus sit. 


5. De Spiritu sancto. 

Spjritus sanctus, a Patre et Filio procedens, 
fjusdem est enm Patre, et Filio 'essenti®, majes- 
tatis, et glori®, verus ac ®ternus Deus. 

e.Df 
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6. Dc divlnis Script urh, quodsiifficiantadsalutem. / 

ScuiPTURA saciM continet omnia, qiise .ad 
salutcm sunt nccc'-saria, ita ut quicquid in ea 
HOC legitur, neque iiide piobaii potc.st, non sit 
a quoquam cxigciicluin, ut tanqnain articulus 
fiilci credatur, aut aiJ salutis necessitateni requiri 
putotur. 

Sacras Scripturm nomine, eos canonicos libros 
vcteri.«, et novi 'restamenti intelligimus, de quo- 
rum authoiitdte, in Ecclcsia nunquam dubita- 
tum est. 


Dc nominibus, et numcro Uhrorum saertE 
Canoniccc Scriptur<e t eleris 'Tesfameiiii. 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numcri. 

Dcuteron. 

.Tosufe. 

Judicum. 

Ruth. 

Prior liber Samuelis. 
Secundus liber Samue- 
lis. 

Prior liber Regum. 
Secundus liber Regum. 
Prior liber Paralipora. 

P 


Secundus liber Parali- 
poin. 

Primus liber Esdrae. 
Secundus liber Esdrae. 
Liber Hester. 

Liber Job. * 

Psalmi. 

Proverbia. 

Ecclesiastes vcl Concio- 
nator. 

Cantica Solotnonis. 

IV. Pio()liet£e Majorcs. 
XII. ProphctaeMiuoi'cs. 

4 Alios 
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Alios autem libros ( iti ait Iluromimus) Icpit qni- 
dm Ecclcsui, ad cxonp/a vihe, et fonnandos 
7)iorc'!: ilhs tamcii ad dopmata conjinnamkt mm 
(idliibct, III sunt. 

Tcrtiiis lil)cr Esdrnr. Canticuin triiim piiero- 

Qiiarliis lilicr Ebdr®. riini. 

Liber T(.b . Histoiia Susanna). 

Liber Judith. De Hel ct Dracoiic. 

Reliquuin libri lies- Oratio Maniussis. 

ter. Prior liber Machabco- 

Libcr Sapientice. rum. 

Liber Jesu lilii Sirach. Sccundus liber IVIacha- 

Baruch propheta. beorum. 

Novi Testamenti omnes libros (ut vulgo re- 
cepti sunt) rccipimus, et'habeinuspro canonicis. 

$00 - - - 2)e I'eteri Testamento. 

Test AMENTUM vetus novo contrarium non 
cst, quandoquidem tarn in veteri, quam in no- 
vo, per Christum, qui unicus est Mediator Dei 
et lioniiiium, Deus et homo, asterna vita humano 
generi est proposita. Quare male seiitiunt, qui 
veteres tantum in promissiones ternporarias spe- 
rasse confingunL Quanf|uam lex a Deo data 
per Mosen (quoad casremonias et ritus) Christi- 
anos non astringat, neque civilia ejus prsecepta 
in aliqua republica necessario reeipi debeant, 

nihilominus 
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iiihiloiuiims tatncn ab obcdicntia mandatorum 
(qua) moralia vocantur) nullus (quantunivii 
Chiistianus) est solutus. 

8 . tribus Symholis. k t-tf 

Symbola tria, Nica)nain, Atlianani, ct quod 
vulgo Apostoloruin appcllatur, oinnino recipicn- 
da sunt, et crcdenda, nam firmissimis Scriptura- 
ruiii tcstimoniis probari possunt. 

9. Dc pcccaio origi/iali. iiO 

Peccatum oiiginis non est (ut fabulantur 
Pelagiani) in iinitatione Adaini situin, sed est 
vitium, et dcpravatio natura), cujuslibet hoini- 
nis ex Adamo naturalitcr propagati : qua fit, ut 
ab originali justitia quain longissiine distct, ad 
malum sua natura propendeat, et caro semper 
adversus spirituin concupiscat, unde in unoquo- 
que nascentium, iram Dei atque damnationem 
merctur. Manet ctiam in renatis ha;c natune 
depravatio. Qua fit, Tit aft’ectus carnis, Graece 
o-afxof (quod alii sapientiam, alii sensum, 
alii aftcctum, alii studinm carnis interpretantur) 
legi Dei non subjiciatur. Et quanquam renatis 
ct credentibus, nulla propter Gliristum est con- 
demnatio, peccati tamcn in sese rationem habere 
concupisceutiani, fatetur Apostolus. 


10. De 
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Jj US - 10. De libero arbitrio„ 

Ea cst hominis post lapsmn Adm conditio, ut 
8cse naturalibus snis \iiibiis, et bonis opciibus, 
ad fidcm ct invocalionem Dei coiiuTtcro, ac 
praeparare non possit. Qnare absque gratia Dei 
(quic per Cliristum cst) nos praevenicnlc, ut vcli- 
imis, et coo[)erante, diun voluinus, ad jjielalis 
oi»cra facienda, quie Deo grata sunt, et aecepta, 
nihil valcinus. 

J> 26^ - - i\. Be hommh juslijtcatme. 

Tanti'm propter nieritum Domini, ac Ser- 
vatoris nostri Jesu C’lnisti, pertidem, non propter 
opera, et incrita nostra, justi corain Deo reputa- 
mur. Quarc sola fide nos justilicaii doctrina cst 
saluberrima, ac consolationis [jlcnisdma, ut in 
liomilia dc justificatione hominis fusius cxpli- 
catur. 

f> 'itb ■ - ' 12. Dc bonis opei'ibus. 

Boxa opera, quae sunt fructus fidei, et justi- 
ficatos sequuntur, quanquam pcccata nostia ex- 
piare, et divini judicii severitatem ferre non pos- 
suht; Deo tamcn grata sunt, ctaccopta in Christo, 
pique ex vera et viva fide nccessario profluunt, 
ut plane ex illis aeque fides viva cognosci possit, 
ptque arbor ex fructu judicaii 


13. De 
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13. De operibus ante jusi ficationem. 

Opera quae fiunt, ante gratiam Christi, et 
spiritus ejus afflaturn, cum ex fide Jesu ChrisU 
non prodeant, miniine Deo grata sunt, neque 
gratiam (ut multi vocant) de congi:uo merentur. 

Immo cum non sunt facta, ut Dcus ilia fieri vo- 
luit et praeccpit, pcccati rationem habere non 
dubitamus. 

14. De operibus supererogationis. r ^79 

Opera quas supererogationis appellant, non 
possunt sine arrogantia et impietate prasdicari. 

Nam illis declarant homines, non tantum se Deo 
redderc, quse tencntiir, scd plus in ejus gratiam 
facerc, quam deberent, cum aperte Chri^tus di- 
cat; Cum feccritis omnia qutecunque pra;cepta 
sunt vobis, dicite, scrvi inutiles sumus. 

15. De Christo, qui solus est sine peccato. iiiSS 

Christus in nostne naturae veritate, per om- 
nia similis factus est nobis, excepto peccato, a 
quo prorsus erat immunis, turn in came, turn in 
spiritu. Venit ut agnus, absque macula, qui 
mundi peccata per immolationem sui semcl fac- 
tam, tolleret, et peccatum (ut inquit Johannes) 
in eo non erat : sed nos reliqui etiam baptizati, 
pt in Christo rcgenerati, in multis tamen offendi- 

mus 
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inus onmcs. Et si dixcriinus, quod jicccatum 
non habemus, nos ipsos seduciiuus, ct veiitas 
in nobis non est. 

1 C. De pcccato post Baplismum. 

Nox omne peccatum mortale post Baplis- 
muiri voliintarie pcrpctratiim, (st pcccatiun in 
Spiritnm Sanctum, ct ii icmi.'siljilc. Proiiide la|)sis 
a Baptisnio in peccata, locus poeniteutia; non est 
ncgaudus. Post acceptmn Spii itiun Sane turn pos- 
suinus a gratia data n'ccdcic, ot(jue pcccarc, dc- 
nuoque pcr gvatiam Dei ic.'Urgcrc, uc resipisccre; 
ideoque illi damnandi sunt, qui se qiuundiu liic 
vivant, aniplius non posse pcccarc aflii-niant, aut 
vere resipisccutibus venite locum denegant. 

17. De pradcslinalionc ct ekelwne. 

Pr.tdestinatio ad vitani, est irtcrnum Dei 
propositum, quo ante jacta rnundi lundanienta, 
suo consilio, nobis quideni occulto, constanter 
decrevit, cos quos in Christo clegit t\ hoininum 
genere, a inaledicto et exitio liberarc, atque (ut 
vasa in honorem efFicta) per Christum, ad letcrnain 
salutcm adduccre. Unde qui tam praclaro Dei 
beneficio sunt donati, illi spiritu cjus, opportuno 
tempore operanle, secundum propositum ejus 
vocautur, vocationi per gratiain parent, justifi- 
cantur gratis, adoptantu? in fiiios Dei, unigeniti 

eju« 
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ejus Jcsu Chribti imagini cfficiuntur conformcs, in 
bonis operibus sancte ambulant, et denium ex 
Dei inisericordia pcrtingunt ad sempitcrnam fc- 
licitatem. 

Quemadmodum pradcstinationis et electionis 
nostra; in Christo pia considcratio, dulcis, siiavi?, 
et incffdbilis consolationis plena est, vcre piis, et 
bis qui scntiunt in se vim S|)iritns Christi facta 
carnis, et menihra, quai adhuc sunt super terram, 
mortificantcin, aniniumquc ad calestia et sii- 
perna rapientein; turn quia fidcin nostram de 
aitcrna salute consequtnda per Christum pluri- 
mum stabilit atque confirmat, turn quia ainorera 
nostrum in Deum vehementer accendit : Ita ho- 
minibus curiosis, camalibus, ct Spiritu Christi 
destitulis, ob oculos pwrpetuo versari prafdc.sti- 
nationis Dei sententiam, perniciosissimuiu est pra- 
cipitium, unde illos diabolus protrudit, \el in 
desperationern, vel in aiquc perniciosam iinpu- 
rissimae vitae securitatem. Deinde promissiones 
divinas sic ainplecti oportet, ut nobis in sacris 
literis generaliter propositas sunt, ct Dei voluntas 
in nostris actionibus ea sequenda est, quam in 
verbo Dei habemus, diserte rcvelatam. 

18. De speranda ectema salute tantwn in nomine * 
Christi. 

Sunt et illi anathematizandi, qui dicere au- 
dent unuinqucmquc in lege aut secta quam pro- 

fitetur 
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fitetur esse scrvandum, modo juxta illain, ct lu- 
men naturae accurate vixcrit, cum sacrae literas 
tantum Jesu Christi noinen praedicent, in quo 
salvos fieri homines oporteat. 

19. DeEccksia. 

Ecclesia Christi visibilis est coetus fidelium, 
in quo verbum Dei puram pnedicatur, et sacra- 
menta quoad ea quse ncccssario exigantur, juxta 
Christi institutum recte administrantur. Sicut 
erravit Ecclesia ilierosolymitana, Alexandrina, 
et Antiochena ; ita et erravit Ecclesia llomana, 
non solum quoad agenda, et cteremoniarum ritus, 
verum in his etiam qua; credenda sunt. 

- . . - - io. De Eccksice authoritate. 

Ha BET Ecclesia ritus sivc caercmonias sta* 
tuendi jus, et in fidei coutrovcrsiis authoritatem ; 
quamvis Ecclesia non licet quicquain in-ititucre, 
quod verbo Dei Scripto adversetur, nec uiium 
scripturse locum sic exponcre potest, ut allcii 
contradicat. Quare licet Ecclesia sit divinorum 
librorum tesfis, et conservatrix, attauien ut ad- 
versus eos nihil deccrnere, ita prteter illos, nihil 
credendum de necessitate salutis debet ob- 
trudere. 


21. De 
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21. De nuthoritatc Cor.cUiorum gcncraliiim. 

Geneualia Concilia, sine jussu, et volun- 
tatc Principuni congrcgaii nonpossunt; ct ubi 
convencrint, quia cx hominibus constant, qui 
non omnes spiritu, ct verbo Dei, reguntur, ct 
errare pos.-unt, ct interdum errarunt etiam in 
his qu® ad Dcuin pertinent ; ideoque qua? ab 
illis constituuntur, ut ad salutem nr-cessaria, 
ncque robur habent, neque authoritatein, nisi 
ostendi possint e sacris literis esse desumjtta. 

22. De Pur gat Olio. 

Doctrin'a Romanensiutn de purgatorio, de 
induliientiis, dc \cneralione, ct adoratione, Uim 
imaginuni, tuni rcliquiaruin, nec non de invoca- 
tione sanctorum, res est futilis, inaniter conficta, 
et nullis Sciipturaruin tcstiinoniis innititur: 
iinmo veibo Dei contradicit. 

•23. De min'istraiido in Eccltsia. 

Nox licet cuiqiiam sumerc sibi nnmus public^ 
priedicandi, aut adiniuistrandi Sacramenta in Eo- 
clesia, nisi prius fuerit ad 1 ) 0*0 obeunda legitime 
vocatus ct missus. Atque illos legitime vocatos 
et missos existimaj'e debemus, qui per homines, 
quibus potestas vocandi ministi'os, atque mit- 
tendi in vincain Domini, publice concessa est 


m 
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in Ecclesia, cooptati fucriut ct adbciti in lioc 
opus. 

24. De loquendo in Ecclc/m lingua quam popidus 
intcllinit. 

LrxGUA populo non intcllecta, publicas in 
Ecclesia prcces pcragcrc, aut Sacmnienta adini- 
nistrare, verbo Dei, ct priinitivas Eccicsias con- 
suetudini plane repugnant. 

25. Z)c Sacramentis. 

Sacramknta a Christo instituta, non tan- 
tuin sunt notas professionis Cnristianoruin, sed 
certa quaidain potius tcstiinonia, ct ctTicacia 
signa -gratiae atque bonoe in nos voluntafia Dei, 
per quas invisibiliter ipse in nos operatur, no- 
stramque lidein in se non solum excilat, \eruin 
ctiain confirniat. 

Duo a Christo Domino nostro in Evangelio 
instituta sunt Sacrauicnta : scilicet, llaplisinus, 
et Cocna Domini. 

Quinque ilia vulgo nominata Sacramenta, 
scilicet, confirmatio, poenitcnlia, ordo, niatiimo- 
nium, et extrema unctio, pro Sdcrumcutis E\an- 
gelicis habenda non sunt, utquai, partim a prava 
Apostolorum iniitatiune profluxerunt, partim 
vitas status sunt in b'criptuiis qnidem probati ; 
sed sacrarnentorum eandem cum BaptiMiio et 
3 Ccena 
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Ctena Domini ratiohem non babentes, ut quae 
signum aliquod visibile, sen csremoniam, a Deo 
institutam, non habeant. , 

Sacramenta non in hoc instituta sunt a Christo 
ut spectarentur, aut circuttiferrentur, sed ut rite 
illis utetemur, et in his duntaxat qui digne per- 
cipiunt salutarem habcnt efFectum: Qui vero 
indigne percipiunt, damnationem (ut inquit 
Paulus) sibi ipsis acquirunt 

sG. De vi institUtimum divinarum, quod earn non 
toUat malitia MitQSirorum, 

• Quamvis in Ecclesia visibili bonis maK 
semper sint admixti, atque interdum roinisterio 
vcrbi, et Sacramentorun> administration! praesint^ 
tainen cum non suo, sed Christ! nomine 
cj usque mandate, et autlioritate ministrent, il< 
lorum ministerio uri licet, cum in verbo Dei au> 
diendo, turn in Sacramentis pcrcipiendls. NequO 
per iliorum malitiam, efTectus institutorura Chrisll 
tollitur, aut gratia donorum Dei minuitur, quoad 
eos qui fide, et rite sibi oblata p€»'cifHui 4 > qum 
propter institutionem Christi, et prtMibsiofieBt 
efBcacia sunt, licet per malos admkiistrenlm’i 
Ad Ecclesiae tamen discipUnam pertbet, at b 
malos mimstros inquiratur, aixuscnterque abhkt» 
qui e^m flagitia norerintj atqpie taadeBO jiMte 
convicti jutficio deponudor. 

Vot. II, E 27. Dc 
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27. De Baptismo. 

Baptismus non est tantum professionis sig- 
num, ac discriininis nota, qua Christiani a non 
Ciirutianis discernautur, sed etiatn C'lt signuin 
regenerationis, per quod, tanquani per instru- 
nicntum rccte baptisinum suscipientes, Ecelesitc 
inscruntur, promissioncs dc reinissionc peccato- 
rum, atque adoptione nostra in filios Dei per 
Spiritum Sanctum visibilitcr obsignantur, tides 
confirmatur, et vi divina; invocationis gratia 
augetur. 

Baptismus parvulorum oinnino in Ecclesia 
retinendus est, ut qui cura Christi instil utionc 
optime congruat. 

28. De Ccem Domim. 

CcEKA Domini non est tantum signnm miitiia; 
benevolent! ae Cliristianorum inter sese, vermn 
potius est Sacramentum nostrm per mortem 
Christ! redemptionis. 

Atque adeo, rite, digne, et cum fide sumen- 
tibus, panis quern frangimus est communicatio 
corporis Christi : similiter poculum bcnedictionis 
est communicatio sanguinis Christi. 

Panis et vini transubstantiatio in Eucharisiia 
ex saerb literis probari non - potest. Sed apeitij 
Scripturse verbi adversatur. Sacrament! naturnm 
23 cvcriit, 
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cveiUt, et inultarum supci’stitionum dedit occa- 
bioneni. 

Corpus Christi datur, accipitur, et tnanducatur 
in Ca na, tantuin cculesti et spirituali ratione. 
Medium autem quo corpus Christi accipitur, ct 
inanducatur in Ca:na, fidus cst. 

Sacraincntum Eucharistiae, ex institutione Christi 
tion scivabatur, circumferebatur, elcvabatur, uec 
adorabatur. 

29. De manducationc coi'poris Christi, et impios 
illiid non nianducare. 

Impu, ct fide viva destit-uti, licet carnaliter, 
ct visibilitcr (ut Augustinus loquitur) corporis* 
et sanguinis Christi Sacraincntum, dentibus pre- 
mant, uullo tamcn modo Christi participes effi- 
ciuntur. Sed potius tantre rci Sacraincntum, 
scu S}inboiuin, ad judicium sibi manducant, et 
bibunt. 

30. De utraque specie. 

Calix Dbniini laicis non est dehegandus, 
utraque entm pans Dominici Sacramenti, ex 
Christi institutione, et praecepto, omnibus Chiis- 
tianis ex lequo adininistrari debdt. 

31. De unica Chrisiloblatione in cruce perfecta. 

Oblatio Christi semel facta perfecta est re- 
demptio, propitiatio, et satUfaefio pro omnibirs 
E 2 peccatis 
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peccatis totius umndi, tam originalibus, quatn 
actuaUl)us. Ncque prastcr illam unicam, est ulla 
alia pro peccatis cxpiario, unde missaruni sacri- 
ficid, qiiibus, vulgo dicebatur, sacerdotem ofteirc 
C'liristum in remissionein poena?, ant culpa*, pro 
viv'is ct dcfunctis, blaspbema figincnta sunt, ct 
perniciosae irapostur®, 

32. De conjitgio Saccrdotinn. 

Episcopis, presb^tcris, ct diaconls nullo 
niandato divino pra'ceptuni est, ut aut cceliba- 
tum voveant, aut a inatrimonio al)stineant. Li- 
cet igitur etiani illis, ut cn'lviis omnibus Clnis- 
tianis, ubi lioc ad pietatem magis I’aceie judica- 
\crint, pro suo arbitratu niatriinonium con- 
trahere. 


33. De excojiimitnicatis vitamUs. 

Qui per publicum Ecclesiai dcnunciationcin 
rite ab unitate Ecclcsias pra*cisus est, et exconi- 
inunicatus, is ab univcT'sa fideliuin niultitudiiic 
(donee f)cr pa’nitentiam publice rcconciliattis 
fueiit arbitiio Judicis competenti'') liubcndus est 
tanquam ethnicus ct publicanus. 

34. De tradUio) 7 ibus Eccksiastkis. 

Traditioxes atque casremonias easdem, non 
oinnino necessariuin est esse ubique, aut prorsus 

consimiles 
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consiiniles. Nam ut variie semper fuerunt, et 
mutari possunt, pro regionum, temporum, et 
inoruin divcrsltatc, modo nihil contra verbum 
Dei instituatur, 

Traditioncs, et caeremonias ecclcsiasticas, quae 
cum verbo Dei non pugnant, et sunt authoritate 
publica institutae, atque prolmtae, qui^qiiis pn- 
vdto consilio volens, et data opera, publicc viola- 
verit, is ut qui pcccat in publicum ordinem Ec- 
clesia’, quique lasdit aulhoritatem Magistratus, 
et qui infirrnorum fratruin conscientias vulnerat, 
publice, lit emteri timeant, argiicndus est. 

Quaslibct Ecclesia particularis, sive nationalis, 
authontatem liabet instituendi, mutandi, aut 
abrogandi caeremonias, aut litus ccclcsiasticos, 
humana tantum authoritate iuslitutos, modo 
omnia ad ardtlicalionem fiant. 

35* Tie llotniliis. 

Tom us sccundus Homiliarum, quaruin sin- 
gulos titulos huic articulo subjunximus, continet 
piam et salutarcm doctrinam, et liis temporibus 
nccessariam, non minus quam prior Tomus I lo- 
miliarum, quae editie sunt ttnipore Edwardi 
Sexti ; Itaque eas in Ecclesiis per ministi os di- 
ligenter, et dare, ut populo intelligi possint, 
rccitandas esse judicavimus. 
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Ee nominibus HoniiHantm. 

Of the right use of the Of the reverend estimot 
Church. tion of God's H'ord. 

gainst peril of Ido- Of Aims-doing. 
lairy. QfthcNativityoJ Christ. 

Of repairing and keeping OjthePas.nonoj Christ. 

clean of Churches. . OJ the Resurrection of 
Of good IVorks. Christ. 

First, of Fasting. OJ the u'orlhy n ceiving 

Against Gluttony and (J'the Sacrament of 

Drunkenness. the Body and Blood 

Against excess in Ap- of Christ. 

parel. Of ike Gijts of the 

OJ Prayer. Holy Ghost. 

Of the place and time of Oj the Rogation~days. 

Prayer. OJ the State ofMatri-. 

That common Prayers many. 

and Sacraments ought OJ Repent a nec. 
to be ministered in a Against Idleness, 
known Tongue, Against Rebellion. 

36. De Episcoporum ct Ministrormi consecraiicne, 

Libei ].us de consccratione Archiepibcoporiim, 
et Episcoporum, et de ordinatione Presbvterorum 
et Diaconorum, editus iiupcr tempoiibus Ed- 
wardi VI. et authoritatc Parliamenti illis ipsisi 
temporibus confirmatus, omnia ad ejusmodi con- 
secrationcm, ct ordinationem nccessaria continet, 
et nihil habet, quod ex se sit, aut superstitiosum, 
aut impium : itaque quicuiique juxta litus illius 
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libri consecrati, aut ordinati sunt, ab anno se- 
cundo praedicti tegis Eduardi, usque ad hoc 
tcnipiis, aut in posterum Juxta eosdcm ritus 
coiisecrabuntur, aut ordinabiintur, rite atque 
ordine, afqiie legitime statuimus esse, ct fore 
consecrates ct ordinates. 

37. J)e ch'ilibus Maghtratibus. 

Recia Majestas in hoc Anglia; regno, ac 
capteris ejus dominiis summain habet potesta- 
tem, ad quam omnium statuum hujus regni, siie 
illi ecclesiastici sint, sive civiles, in omnibus 
causis, suprerna gubernatio pertinet, et uulli ex- 
tcruae jurisdictioni est subjecta, nec esse debet. 

Ciim Regiie iMajcstati sunimam gubernationem 
tribuimus, quibus titulis intclligimus animos 
quorundam calumniatorum ofl’endi, non damns 
Ro'gibus nostris, aut verbi Dei, aut yacramen- 
torum aduiini'3tralionem, quod etiam Injunc- 
tioncs ab Elizabetha Regina nostra, nuper editae^ 
apertiasinie testantur ; sed earn tantum prasro- 
gativam, quam in sneris Scripturis a Deo ipso, 
omnibus piis Piincipibus, videmus, semper fuisse 
attributam ; hoc est, ut omnes status, atque or- 
dines fidei sua^ a Deo commissos, sive illi eccle- 
siastici sint, sive civiles, in oflicio contincant, et 
contuinaccs ac delinquentes gladio civili coer- 
ceant. 

E 4 


Romanus 
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Rotnaiius pontitex nuliam habet Juvisdictionem 
in boc regno Angliie. 

Leges regni possunt Christianos propter ca- 
pitalia, et gravia crimina, morte punirc. 

Christianis licet, ex mandato Magistratus, 
anna portarc et justa belia adininistrare. 

38. De illicita bonorum communicatione. 

Facultates et bona Christianorum non 
sunt commuuia, quoad jus ct possessionem (ut 
quidain Anabaptist® falso jactant); debet tamen 
quisque de his qu® possidct, pro I’acultatum 
ratione, pauperibus elcemosynas bcnignc dis- 
tribuere. 


3 g. De jurejurando, 

Quemadmodum juraincntum vanum ct te* 
jnerarium a Domino nostro Jesu Christo, et 
Apostolo ejus Jacobo, Christianis homitiibiis 
interdictum esse fatemur : Ita Cliristianormn 
lleligionem minime prohibere censemus, quin 
jubcnte magistratu in causa fidei et charitatis 
jurare liceat, modo id fiat juxta Prophet® doc- 
trinam, in justitia, injudicio, et veritate. 

Confirmatio Articulornm. 

Hic liber antedictorum Articulorum jam 
denuo approbates est, per assensum, el consen* 


sum 
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sum ScrenissimsD Reginm Eiizabetliac Dominss 
nostras, Dei gratia Anglias, Franciaj, ct Hiberniae, 
Keginae, defensoris fidei, ^c. retineodus, et per 
totura regnum Angli® exequendus. Qui Ar- 
ticuli, et lecti sunt, et denuo confirmati, sub- 
scriptionc D. Archiepiscopi et Episcoporuin 
superioris domus, et totius CJeri inferioris dQoius, 
in Convocatione Anno Domini, 1571. 
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PART III. 


A K 

EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. 

ARTICLE THE FIRST: 

Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 

THERE IS BUT OXE LIVIXG AND TRUE GOD, 
EVERLASTING, WITHOUT BODY, PARTS, OR 
P.VSSIONS, op INFINITE POM’ER, WI.SDOM, 
AND GOODNESS, THE MAKER AND PRE- 
SERVER OF ALL THINGS EOIIl VISIBLE AND 

invisible; and in the unity of this 

GODHEAD THERE ARE THREE PERSON SOF ONE 
SUBSTANCE, POWER, AND I JERNITY, THE 
FATHER, THE SON, AND THE HOLY GHOST. 

'' I 'HIS first article asserts the Being and AttrU 
butes of God, which are the foundation of all 
religion ; and it farther declares, that the (iod- 
head consists of three persons, which, though it 
appears to have made a part of the original 

revelation 
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revelation to mankind, was so far forgotten or 
ol)£Cured, that it may be considered as one of the 
cjl^kcacteristic doctrines of the Gospel. 

The universal consent of niankind has ever 
been admitted as a strong argument in favour of 
the existence of a God. We learn from the 
histoiy of former times, and from the observation 
of modern travellers, that in every country, and at 
every period, some idea of a Superior Being, and 
some species of divine worship, have prevailed, 
“ Tiiis,” says Dr. Nicholls, “ is very good evi- 
dence of the reality of a Supreme Being; and 
whether we ground it upon tradition, or uni- 
versal principles of reasoning, it is a better foun- 
dation to rest upon than the fanciful speculations 
of some particular private persons, nl o are more 
liable to be mistaken than the most learned an 1 
wise men of all nations and all ages ot the uor d, 
and uho probably could not have all fallen into 
the uniform opinion of a divine Creator and Go- 
vernor of the world, unless he had been pleased, 
some time or otlier, in the early ages of the world, 
to have revealed it to them, w hich they readily 
at first embraced, and afterwards tenaciously 
adhered to, finding it so highly agreeable to their 
reason. It avails little to say, tliat there may be a 
stupid clan or two of barbarous pcop.'e, who have 
very little of these notices; for the observation 

of 
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of such people s practices and opinions may no* 
have been exactly enough made by those traders 
who liave made these reports, for want of thtir 
lingua, and by reason of their short and imper- 
ftct conversation with them ; or, however, were 
the observation true, the contraiy opinion of a 
few stupid people, who are almost degenerated 
into beasts, is but a sorry pretence to set up 
against the judgment of so many civilized nations, 
in so many successive ages of the world, 
confirmed by the reason of so many wise and 
learned men, who have been educated in 
them (a )." — .“Those nations, of which these 
reports are given out, arc so extremely sunk 
from all that is wise and regular, great and good^ 
in human nature, so rude and untractahle, and 
so incapable of arts and discipline, that if the 
reports concerning them are to be believed, and 
if that weakens the argument from the common 
consent of mankind on the one hand, it strengthens 
it on another ; w hile it appears that human na- 
ture, when it wants this impression, w'ants with it 
all that is great and orderly in it, and shews a 
brutality almost as low and base as is that of 
Iwjasts (b)." But though all civilized nations 
have concurred in the belief of one or more 

Gods, 

{a) Nicholls’s Commentary upon Art. 

(^) Burnet on the Articles, 
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Gods, there has been an infinite diversity in the 
modes of divine worship ; and the errors and 
absurdities, with whiefi all religions, except t’ ose, 
of Moses and of Christ, have abounded, tully 
evince the weakness of the human intellect w hen 
unassisted by revelation. Some few individuals, 
in the different ages of the world, have indeed 
rejected all belief in the existence of a God ; but 
we may generally trace the rejection of a Deity 
to the source of pride or of profligacy ; and even 
the late public avowal of Atheism, by those who 
have usurped the government in a neighbouring 
country, originating from a philosophy falsely so 
called, and accompanied by crimes unparalleled 
in the annals of mankind, cannot be considered as 
in any degree afi’ecting the argument arising from 
general consent, especially when it is remembered 
that this apostacy from religion is cleai ly foretold 
in the holy Scriptures f c ). 

But a more direct proof of the being of a God 
may be derived from the universe itself ; w€ are 
not only conscious of our own existence, but we 

also 

(c) Vide Mr. Kelt’s “ History the Interpreter of 
Prophecy a very intciesting work, written w tli great 
elegance and judgment, and which I recommend to all 
who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the pro- 
pliecies of the Old and New Testaments, especially 
those which relate to the present times. 
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also know that there exists a great variety of olI)Ci‘ 
things, both material and spiritual. It is equally 
inconceivable that these things should have 
existed from all eternity in their present state, .or 
that th^y should have fallen into this state by 
chance ; and consequently as there was a time 
V hen they did not exist, and as it was impossible 
for them to produce themselves, it follows, that 
there was some exterior agent or creator to w hotn 
the world owed its beginning and form ; that agent 
Dr creator we call God. “ ^V^e read,” says bishop 
Pearson, “ the Great Artificer of the world in 
the work of his own hands, and by the existence 
of any thing we demonstrate the first cause of all 
things And since it is absurd to suppose 

that there are two prime causes of all things, tw o 
supreme governors of the world, or two self- 
existent and independent Beings of infinite per- 
fections, we are obliged to conclude that God is 
One. The Supreme Being, however, has not left 
this important truth to the deduction of human 
reason only, but has confirmed and established it 
by Revelation. The unity of God is expressly 
declared in many passages of Scripture : “ Hear, 
O Israel ; the Lord our (lod is one Lord ('cj.'’— 
“ Unto thee it was shewed, that thou mightest 

know 

(d) Pearson on the Creed, Art. i, 

(t) Deut. c, 6 V. 4. 
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know that the I.ord he is Gotl, there is none else 
beside him (/).” — “ He is God in heaven 
above and 'upon the earth beneath; there is 
none else (g).” — “ I am the firet, and I am the 
last; and besides me there is no God (h)." — 
“ We know that there is none other God but 
one (i)*' — “There is one God (j).” — We, 
therefore, cannot but acree to the first assertion 
in this article, in opposition to tire sinful presump- 
tion of atheists, and to the false polytheism of 
the heathen, that there is one, and but one 
LIVING AND iRUE GOD. St. Paul ill his First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians applies the epithets 
“ living and true” to God ; “ Ye turned to God 
from idols to serve the living and tnie God (k)." 
And the prophet Jeremiah says, “ The I.ord is 
the true Gotl, he is the living God ( 1 )” He is 
the living God, that is, “ he hath life in him- 
self ( m ) ;” he is self-existent, deriving his being 
from no exterior cause ; “ In him v. e live ( n ).’* 

■ — “He giveth life to all things (0)." He is 
the fountain and origin of life to all the animated 
part of the creation ; he is the true God, as 

distinguished 

(f) Deut. c. 4. V. 35. (f) Deut. c. 4. v. 39. 

(h) Is, c. 44. v. 6. (i) l Cor. c. 8. v, 4. 

(j) I Tim. c. 2. V. 5. ( 1 ) 1 Thess. c. i. v. 9. 

( 1 ) Jer. c. 10. V. to. (vi) John, c. 5. v. 26. 

(n) Acts, c. 17. v< 28. fej Acts, c. 17. v. 25. 
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clistingiuslied from the gods of the Gentiles. 
“ This is life etePnal, that they might know thee 
thepnly true God (p).'* 

The article next states, that God is ever- 
EASTING ; that is, that he has existed from all 
pMt eternity* and will continue to exist to all 
future eternity ( q)> The Supreme Creator of all 
tilings must necessarily have existedyi'owi all eter- 
nity, wMe he could not have eau§ed_his own_jex- 
istence; and he must continue to exist to all 
eternity, since a being cannot cease to be, when 
there is no superior by whom his annihilation, or 
any alteration in him can be produced, and when 
there is notliing in his own essence which is sub- 
ject to change or decay. We may rely upon the 
truth and certainty of these conclusions, but at 
the same time we must acknowledge that our 
capacities cai^ by no means comprehend how a 
being exists necessarily, independently, and eter- 
nally ( r). God is in several passages of Scrip- 

ture 

(p) John, c. 17. V. 3. 

(q) iEtemum proprie didtur, quod neque inititim ut 
csset habuit, neque cessare unquam potest esse. Orjgen. 
Qr. Pcriarch, cap. 3, 

f r j “ It is to be observed,” says Dr. Clarke* “ that the 
Scripiture, as It does not much insist upon proving to us^ 
the bdi% of God, bat rathd always supposes diat to be 
already known by the Fight of nature, so also, when it 
memioiis any of the natural attributes of the divine |s- 
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lure styled eternal and everlasting: “The eternal 
God is thy refuge f s ).” — “ Hast thou not heard 
that the everlasting God fainteth not, neither is 
weary { t — “ Now unto the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honour 
and glory, for ever and ever ( u )." — “ According 
to the commandment of the everlasting God (x)y 
And in tbe Revelation of St. John, the eternity 
of God is thus described : “ I am Alpha and 
Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, saith the 
Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty (y)." 

To suppose that God is circumscribed by 
body, consists of material pails, or is liable to 
passions, would be so utterly inconsistent with 
our ideas of infinite perfection, with our notion 
of a Being who is c<}ually present every A\here, 
and who is free from every possible defect, that 

we 

sence, it does not -usually enlarge upon the proof or expli- 
cation of them, but generally makes mention of them oc- 
casionally only, and as presupposing them beforehand well 
know’nby men’s reason ” Vol. i. Serm. 5. 7 'o which 
may be added, the tradition of the revelations to Adam 
and the early patriarchs, and the evidence from prophe.* 
cies and miracles continually before the people to whom 
the Old Testament was immediately addressed. 

(t) Deut. c. 33. v. 27. C/j Is c. 40. V. 28. 

(u) 1 Tim. c. I. V. 17. (x) Rom.c. 16. v. 26. 

(y) Rev. c. i. v. 8. 

VOL. II. 


F 
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we must without hesitation pronounce that 
God is wtxnouT body, parts, or passions. 
“ God is a spirit (z), and a spirit hath not 
flesh or bones (aj ." — “ God is not a man that 
he should lie, neither the son of man that he 
should repent (b).” ^\’hen, therefore, the Scrip- 

tures speak of the face, eyes, ears, and hands of 
God, or of his grief, jealousy, anger, and other 
mental emotions, we are to consider tliat such 
language is only accommodated to the under- 
standings of men ; and that those properties and 
qualities do in fact by no means belong to the 
Supreme Being. We can form no conception of 
the agency of a pure spiritual substance, and 
therefore, in speaking of God, we are under the 
necessity of using terms derived from ourselves, 
and whicli we cannot but know to be in reality 
inapplicable to him. 

God having created all things out of nothing, 
and given to them tlieir various and respective 
pow'crs, and being able to change, annihilate,, 
and dispose of every thing in the universe, in any 
manner which he pleases ; and no substance, either 
animate or inanimate, material or immaterial, 
being capal)le of resisting or impeding his will; 
it follows that the pow'I-k of God is infinite. 

“ In 


(z) John,c. 4. V. 24. (a) Luke, c. 24. v. 39. 

{b) Numb. c. 23. v. 19. 
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“In thy hand, O God, is there not power 
and might, so that none is able to withstood 
thee /'ey/?” — “The Lord of Hosts hath pur- 
posed it, and who shall disannul it? his hand is 
stretched out, and who shall turn it back fd)}'’ 
• — “ He worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will — “With God all things are 
possible (/y.” — “ With God nothing shall be 
impossible (g)." — “ He doth according to his 
will in the army of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth, and none can stay his 
hand, or say unto him. What dost thou (h)t'' 
— “ The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and said 
unto him, I am the Almighty God (i)^ — “The 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth (k)r — But 
though with the holy patiiarch we confess thdt 
“'God can do every thing (l)^' we must re- 
inember that omnipotence itself does dot cx- 
teiid'to contradictions or impossibilities; “ God 
cannot lie (m)" inasmuch as that would be 

contrary 

(c) % Chr. c. 20. V. 6. (d) Is. c. 14. v. 27. 

' (e) Ephes. c. I. V. 1 1. (/) Matt. c. 19. v.26. 

(g) Luke, c. I. V. 37. ('A^Dan. c.4. v. 35. 

0 ) Gen. c. 17. V. i. {i) Rev. c. 19. v. 6 

( l ) Job,c.42. V. 2. 

(m) Hcb. c. 6. V. 18. Impossibilc est ei mentiri; 
ct impossibile istud non Infirmitatis est, sed virtutis et 
inajestatis, quia veritas non recipit mendacium, ncc Dei 
virtus leVitada erroreio. Ambrose. 
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contrary to his perfect nature ; nor can he recal 
past events, which is manifestly impossible 
When, therefore, we say that tlie power of God 
is infinite, we mean that God is able to perform 
all things, which do not imply in themselves con- 
tradiction or impossibility. 

The WISDOM of God is inferred from the ge- 
neral construction and government of the world, 
in which an attentive observer cannot but sec 
evident marks of design, and in which all things 
are admirably adapted to tlieir respective ends 
and purposes : “ O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ; in wisdom thou hast made them all (o).'" 
We cannot form an idea of wisdom supeiior to 
that which is thus displayed ; nor can we con- 
ceive how the w isdom, or any other attribute of 
the Deity, should be circumscribed by any 
boundary or limit; and therefore w'e conclude 
with the royal psalmist, that “ the wisdom of 
God is infinite (p)” 

The iXFiNiTK WISDOM of God may also be 
considered, asincludingthe knowledge of all events, 
past, present, and future, and of the thoughts, 
motives, and intentions of all liis creatures. This 

knowledge, 

(n) Meva yap avra xat 0fO{ rtpi^trat, 

'Aytnna miciv otra-' in « irmpayutva, 

Agatho apucl. Arlstot. 
(e) Ps. 104. V. 24. (J>) Ps. 147. V. 5. 
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knowledge, without restriction or exception, seems 
necessarily to belong to the Creator of the Uni- 
verse, from whom every power, property, and 
relation is derived : “ Known unto God are all 
his works from the beginning of the world (^J." 
— “ lie that planted the ear, sliall he not hear? 
he that formed the eye, shall he not see? he 
that teacheth men knowledge, shall not he 
know ( r) ? ” — “Neither is there any creature that 
is not manifest in his sight ; but all things are 
naked, and opened unto the eyes of him witli 
whom we have to do ( s )^ — “ The Lord search- 
clh all hearts, and understandeth all the imagina- 
tions of the thoughts (t)r — “ The Lord is a God 
of knowledge (u )^ — “ O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God (.v)\ ” 

By INFINITE GOODNESS is meant a disposition 
to communicate every possible degree of happiness 
to all created beings, of which their nature is ca- 
pable. That tliis attribute belongs to God is evi- 
dent from his general government of the world, 
and particularly from his dealings with nian-_ 
kind. It has pleased God to place men in a 
state of probation, and to endue them w ith free 

agency, 

(q) Acts, c. 15. V. 18. (r) Ps. 94. V. 9 and 10. 

(s) Heb. C.4. V. 13. ft) I Chr. c. 28. v. 9. 

( u) I Sam. c. 2. V. 3. (z) Rom. c. 1 1. v. 33. 

F ^ 
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agency, which is essential to responsibility; he 
has furnished them with the means of attaining 
every degree of happiness consistent with the 
character of free and accountable beings ; he has 
given them laws as rules of their conduct ; he 
has proposed the most powerful and animating 
motives to obedience ; and he has promised his 
assistance to those who sincerely endeavour to 
perform his will. Since then every thing which 
God has made is good ; since he has provided 
for the preservation of all things, for their pro- 
per continuance and well-being; since he has 
bestowed many noble endowments, and a great 
variety of comforts and blessings, upon his ra- 
tional creatures in this world ; and since he has 
voluntarily and upon easy conditions, offered 
them everlasting happiness in a future life, to 
which no human merit could have the remotest 
claim, surely we may pronounce that the goodness 
of God is infinite, “ boundless as his universal 
tvorks, and endless as the ages of eternity (y — 
“ The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works (z ).” — “ O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good ; for his mercy en- 
duretli for ever ( a).” 

(y) Clarke, vol. i. Sermon 14. 

(xj Ps. 145. V. 9. (a) Ps. 136. V. I. 


Upon 
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Upon these grounds we believe that God is 

OF INFINITE POVER, WISDOM, AND GOOD- 
NESS. 

As the world could not have existed from 
eternity, or have caused its own existence, it 
must have derived its being from God; and that 
God was the maker or ali. things, doth 
VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE, is repeatedly asserted 
in Scripture ; “ In six days the Lord made hea- 
ven and earth (hjT — “ In six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that 
in them — “Thou hast created all things, 

and for thy pleasure they are, and were cre- 
ated (d)r — “By him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, vi- 
sible and invisible ('c,/ : ” — God, having created 
all things, continues to preserve them in a state 
suitable to the purposes for which they were 
designed, and by his superintending providence 
constantly governs the universe he created. 
Nothing can happen without the direction or 
permission of that Being who is the source of all 
power; he appointed and suppoits the general 
course of natui'e ; and he interrupts it by his 
particular interposition, whenever it seems good 
to his infinite wisdom : “God giveth to all, life, 

and 

(b) Ex. C.21, v. 17. (c) Ex. C. 20. V. II. 

Rev. C.4. V. II Uj Col. c. i.v. 16. 

F 4 
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and breath, and all things fj ')." — “ He is before 
all things, and by him all tilings consist/'^/” — 
“ How could any thing have endured, if *it had 
not been thy will; or been preserved, if not 
called by thee (h)} ” — “ Thou, even thou, art 
Lord alone ; thou hast made heaven, the hea- 
ven of heavens, with all the host; the earth, 
and all things that are therein ; the sea, and 
all that is therein ; and thou preservest them 
all (i).'' — “ Where,” says bishop Pearson, 
“ the continued conservation of the creatures is 
in equal latitude attributed unto God with their 
first production ; because there is an absolute 
necessity of preserving us from returning unto 
nothing by annihilation, as there ivas for first 
bestow ing an existence on us by creation. God 
doth sustain, uphold, and constantly preserve all 
things in their being which they have (k )” — 
Thus God is not only the maker, but also the 

PRESERVER OF ALL THINGS, BOTH VISIBLE 
AND INVISIBLE. 

We now come to the latter part of this article, in 
w hich the gospel doctrine of the Trinity, or of three 
persons (l)\xi the Divine Essence, is asserted. 

That 

(f) Acts, c. 17. V. 25. (g)Co\.c. i.v. 17. 

(h) Wisdom, c. il. v. 23. (i) Nell. c. 9. v. 6. 

(k) Pearson, Art. i. 

( l ) Tertullian, the oldest Latin father extant, uses the 
woid Persona as applied to the Trinity. The word 
used by the Greek fathers is vwooraoti and orfoouieev. 
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That nearly all the pagan nations of antiquity, 
in their various theologfcal systems, acknow- 
ledged a kind of Trinity in the divine nature, has 
been fully evinced by those learned men, who 
have made the h'eatlien mythology the subject of 
their elaborate enquiries. The almost universal 
prevalence of this doctrine in the Gentile king- 
doms must be considered as a stiong argument 
in favour of its truth. The doctrine itself bears 
such stiiking internal marks of a divine original, 
and is so very unlikely to have been the inven- 
tion of mere human reason, that there is no way 
of accounting for the general adoption of so sin- 
gular a belief, but by supposing that it was re- 
vealed by God to the early patriarchs, and that 
it was transmitted by them to their posterity. In 
its progress indeed to remote countries, and to 
distant generations, this belief became depraved 
and corrupted in the highest degree; and he alone 
“ who brought life and immortality to light,” 
could restore it to its original simplicity and pu- 
rity. The discovery of the existence of tliis doc- 
trine in the early ages, among the nations wljose 
records have been the best preserved, lias been of 
great service to the cause of Christianit}', and 
completely refutes the assertion of infidels and 
sceptics, that the sublime and mysterious doc- 
trine of the Trinity owes its origin to the philo- 

sop!;ers 
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soplicrs of Greece. “ If wc extend,’' says ]\Ir. 
Maurice, “ our eye through the remote region 
of antiquity, vie shall find thig very doctrine, 
which the primitive Christians are said to have 
borrowed from the Platonic scliool, universally 
and immemorially flourishing in all those coun- 
tries, w here history and tradition have united to 
fix those virtuous ancestors of the human race, 
who, for their distinguished attainments in piety, 
were admitted to a familiar intercoui’se with 
Jehovah and the Angels, the divine heralds of 
Jiis commands.” 

The same learned author justly considers the 
two first verses of the Gld Testament as con- 
taining very strong, if not decisive, e\ idence in 
support of the truth of this doctrine : “ I'Johim, 
a noun substantive of tlie plural number, by 
which the Creator is expressed, appears as evi- 
dently to point towards a plurality of persons in 
the divine nature, as the verb in the singular, 
with w hich it is joined, does to the unity of that 
nature : In principio ereavit Dcus ; with strict 
attention to grammatical propriety, the passage 
should be rendered, In principio creavit Dii; 
but our belief in the unity of God forbids us 
thus to translate the word Elohim. Since, there- 
fore, Elohim is plural, and no plural can consist 
of less than two in number, and since creation 
i can 
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can alone be the work of Deity, we are to 
understand by this term so particularly used in 
this place, God the Father, and the eternal 
Logos, or Word of God; that Logos, whom 
St. John, supplying us with an excellent comment 
upon this passage, says, was in the beginning with 
God, and^who also was God. As the Father and 
the Son are expressly pointed out in the first 
verse of this chapter, so is the third person in the 
blessed Trinity not less decisively revealed to us 
in the second : ‘ And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.’ Calasio renders 
this passage, Spiritus Dei motabat ; but as Dr. 
Patrick rightly observed, tliis is not the exact 
meaning of the text, for the original verb tran- 
slated moved, should be rendered brooded upon the 
water, incubavit, as a hen broods over her eggs. 
Thus we see the Spirit exerted upon this occa- 
sion an active effectual energy, by that energy 
agitating the vast abyss, and infusing into it a 
powerful vital principle.” 

“ Elohintseeuis to be the general appellation 
by which the triune Godhead is collectively dis- 
tinguished in Scripture ; and in the concise his- 
tory of the creation only, the expression Bara 
Elohim, the Gods created, is used above thirty 
times. The combining this plural noun with a 
verb in the singular would not appear so re- 
markable. 
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markable, if Moses had uniformly adhered to 
that mode of expression ; for then it would be 
evident that he adopted the mode used by the 
Gentiles, in speaking of their false gods in the 
plural number; but by joining with it a sin- 
gular verb or adjective, rectified a phrase that 
might appear to give a direct sanction to the 
error of polytheism. But m reality the reverse is 
the fact; for in Deuteronomy, c. 32. v. ly, and 
j 7, and other places, he uses the singular number 
of this vciy ncun to express the Deity, though 
not employed in the august work of creation ; 
Dcrcliquit Eloah; sacrifica\erunt dirmoniis, non 
Eloah. But farther, Mose^ himself uses this very 
word Elohim with verbs and adjectives in tlie 
plural, (^f this u.iagc Dr. Allix enumerates two 
among many other glaring instances that might 
be brought from the Pentatcucii, the former in 
Genesis, c. 20, v. 13. Quando eri'urc fcccrunt 
me Deus ; the latter in Genesis, c. 35. v. 7. 
Quia ibi revelati sunt ad eum Deus ; and other 
inspii'ed writers use it in tire same manner in va- 
rious parts of the Old Testamerrt It must 

therefore, to every reader of reflection, appear 
exceedingly singular, that when Moses Avas en- 
deavouring to establish a theological systenr, of 

w hich 

(m) Job, c. 35. V. lO. Jos. c. 24. v. 19. Ps, 109. 
V. I. Eccl.c. 12. V. 3. 2 Sam. c. 7. v. 23, 
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wliich the unity of the Gotiiiead was the leading 
principle, and in which it differed from all other 
systems, he should make use of terms directly 
implicative of a plurality in it ; yet so deeply 
was the awful truth under consideration im- 
pressed upon the mind of the Hebrew legislator, 
that this is constantly done by him ; and indeed, 
as Allix has observed, there is scarcely any me- 
thod of speaking from which a plurality in Deity 
may be inferred, that is not used either by hiin- 
M'lf in the Pentateuch, or by the other inspired 
writers in various puita of the Old Testament. 
A plural is joined with a verb singular, as in the 
passage cited before from Genesis, c. 1. v. 1, A 
plural is joined with a verb plural, as in Genesis, 
c- 35- V. 7. ‘ And Jacob called the name of 

the place Bethel, because the Gods there ap- 
peared to him.’ A plural is joined with an ad- 
jective plural, Josh. c. 35. v. 19. ‘ You caimot 

serve the Lord, for he is the holy Gods.' To 
these passages, if we add that remarkable one 
from EcclcsiuaU'S, ‘ Remember thy Cnators in 
the days of tliy youth,' and the predommant 
use of Ute words, Jehovah Eluhim, or, the 
‘ Lord thy Gods,' which otcur a hundred 
times in the law (tiic word Jehovah implying 
the unity of the essence, and Eluhim a plurality 
in that unity) we must allow that nulhmg can 

be 
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be more plainly marked than this doctrine in the 
antient Scriptures.” 

“ Though the august name of Jehovah in a 
more peculiar manner belongs to God the Fa- 
ther, yet is that name, in various parts of Scrip- 
ture, applied to each person in the Holy Trinity. 
The Hebrews considered that name in such a 
sacred light, that they never pronounced it, and 
used the word Adonai instead of it. It was in- 
deed a name that ranked first among their pro- 
foundest Cabala ; a mystery, sublime, ineffable, 
incommunicable. It was called Tetfagrammaton, 
or the name of four letters, and these letters are 
Jod, He, Vau, lie, the proper pronunciation of 
which, from long disuse, is said to be no longer 
known to the Jews themselves. This awful 
name was first revealed by God to Moses from 
the centre of the burning bush ; and Josephus, 
who, as well as Scripture, relates this circum- 
stance, evinces his veneration for it, by calling it 
the name which his religion did not permit him 
to mention ( n ). From this word the pagan title 
of lao and Jove is, with the greatest probability, 
supposed to have been originally formed ; and in 
the Golden l^erscs of Pythagoras, there is an oath 
still extant to this purpose, ‘ by him who has 
the four letters.’ As tlie name Jehovah, how- 
ever, 

(n) Ant. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 5, 
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ever, in some instances applied to the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, was the proper name of God 
the Father, so is Logos in as peculiar a manner 
the appropriated name of God the Son. The 
Chaldee Paraphrasts translate the original He- 
brew text by Mimra da Jehovah, literally, the 
Word of Jehovah, a term totally different, as 
bishop Kidder has incontestably proved, in its 
signification, and in its general application among 
the Jens, from the Hebrew Dabar, which simply 
means a discourse or decree, and is properly ren- 
dered by Pithgam ( o). In the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Pible, a w’ork supposed by the Jews 
to have been undertaken by men immediately 
inspired from above, the former term is uni- 
versally rendered Aeyej, and it is so rendered and 
fco understood by Philo and all the more antient 
Rabbins. The name of the third person in tlic 
ever-blessed Trinity has descended unaltered 
from the days of Moses to our own time ; for, as 
well in the sacred writings as by the Targumists, 
and by the modern doctors of the Jewish church, 
he is styled Ruach Hakhodesh, the Holy Spirit. 
He is sometimes, however, in the Rabiiinical 
books, denominated by Shcchinah, or Glory of 
Jeiiovah ; in some places he is called Sephirah, 

or 

(o) Demonstration of the Messiah, part 31I. pp. ic8, 
109. 
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or Wisdom ; and in others the Binah, or Un- 
derstanding ( p). From the enumeration of these 
circumstances, it must be sufficiently evident to 
the mind nhich unites piety and reidetion, that 
so far from being silent upon the subject, the an- 
tient Scriptures commence w ith an avowal of this 
doctrine, and that, in fact, the creation nas the 
result of the joint operations of the Trinity.” 

“ If the argument above offered should still 
appear inconclusive, the aiith verse of this chapter 
(Gen. 1 .) contains so pointed an attestation to the 
truth of it, that, in my opinion, when d'uly consi- 
dered, it must stagger the most hardened sceptic ; 
for in that text .not only the plurality is unequi- 
vocally expressed, but the act, which I have be- 
fore observed is the peculiar prerogative of 
Deity, is tnenlioned together with that plurality, 
tlie one circumstance illustrating the other, and 
Loth being highly elucidatory of this doctrine : 
‘ And God (Elohim) said. Let us (q) make man 

in 

(p) Dr. Affix’s Juilgment, p. i68. 

(q) The antient Christians looked upon this as a 

plain intimation of a plurality of persons in the Godhead t 
Epiphanius says, “ This is the language of God to his 
W'ord and only begotten, as all the faithful believe.” 
Ilaeres. 23. n. 2. and vide Hasres. 44. n. 4. and Haer. 46. 
n. 3. where he says, “ Adam was iv x«f‘ 

TSaT^Oi xM i.K xai a,-/M TVEv/xaTOf, formed by the hand of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” Vide 
Patrick in loc. 
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ia our image, after our likeness.’ Why the 
Deity should speak of himself in the plural num- 
ber, unless that Deity consisted of more than one 
person, it w difficult to conceive; for the answer 
given by the modern Jews, that this is only a 
figurative mode of expression, implying the high 
dignity of the speaker ; and that it is usual for 
earthly sovereigns to use this language by way of 
distinction, is futile, for two reasons. In the first 
place, it is highly degrading to the Supreme Ma- 
jesty to suppose he would take his model of 
speaking and thinking from man, though it is 
highly consistent with the vanity of man, to ar- 
rogate to himself (as doubtless was the case in 
the licentiousness of succeeding ages) the style 
and imagined conceptions of Deity ; and it will 
be remembered, tliat these solemn words were 
spoken before the creation of that being, w'hose 
false notions of greatness and sublimity the Al- 
mighty is thus impiously supposed to adopt. In 
truth, there does not seem to be any real dignity 
in an expression, which, when used by a human 
sovereign in relation to himself, approaches very 
near to absurdity. The genuine fact, however, 
appears to be this. When the tyrants of the 
East first began to assume divine honour, they 
assumed likewise the majestic language, appro' 
priated to, and highly becoming, the Deity, but 
VoL. II, G totally 
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totally inapplicable to man. The error was propa- 
gated from age to age through a long succession 
of despots, and at length Judaic apostasy arrived 
at such a pitch of profane absurdity, *%s to affirm 
that very phraseology to be borrowed from 
man ( r), which was the original and peculiar 
language of the Divinity. It was, indeed, remark- 
ably pertinent when applied to Deity, for, in a 
succeeding chapter, we have more decisive au- 
thority for vv hat is thus asserted, where the Lord 
God himself says, ‘ Behold the man is become 
as one of us; ’ a very singular’ expression, which 
some Jewish commentators, with equal effrontery, 
contend was spoken by the Deity to the council 
of angels, that, according to tlieir assertions, at- 
tended him at the creation. 1 Vorn the name of 
the Lord God being used in so emphatical a 
manner, it evideirtly appears to be addressed to 
those sacred persons to w horn it w as before said, 
‘ Let us make man;’ lor Avould indeed the 
omnipotent Jehovah, pi'csiding in a less dignified 
council, use words that have such an evident 

tendency 

(f)It may be observed, that the language of Pharaoh 
icing of Egypt, as recorded by Moses in the book of Ge- 
nesis, IS always in the singular number, “ I am Pharaoh 
and, “ Sec, I have set thee over the land of Egypt.” 
Gen. c. 41. V. 41 and 44; and Ezra records, that the 
king of Persia wrote in the same style long afterwards, 
“ I Darius make a deciee.” Ezra, c. 6. v. 8. 
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tendency to place the Deity on a level with 
created beings ? ’’ 

Mr. Maurice also proves, that the word Elo- 
him was understood exactly in the above sense by 
Moses hinisclf and the antient Hebrews, how- 
ever their modern descendants may deny the al- 
lusion ; that their own paraphrasts apply the 
term Logos, in the very same manner we do, to 
the second, as well as that of Holy Spirit to the 
third, person in the blessed Trinity ; and that, in 
fact, they had the tidiest belief in that Tri- 
nity (s), expressed in the most einphatical lan- 
guage, and explained hy the most significant 
symbols. It is impossible, upon the present oc- 
casion, to follow this ingenious and eloquent 
writer through these profound disquisitions ; but 
I desire to take tliis o[)portunity, as I shall not, 
perhaps, have occasion to mention him again in 

this 

(s) Galatinc has produced two expositions of the fol- 
lowing passage in Isaiah, c. 6. v. 3. And one cried 
unto another, and said, Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of 
Hosts,” which are rcmaikable proofs of the truths of this 
assertion ; the one is taken fioin the illustrious Rabbi 
Simeon, who tlius comments upon the w’ord Holy being 
repeated three times, ‘‘ Holy, this is the Father ; Holy, 
this is the Son ; Holy, this is the Holy Spirit.’' the 
other is from the Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan tile 
son of Uzziel, Holy, Father , Holy, Son , Holy, 
Holy Ghost.” 


G 2 
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tluis work, of recommending, in the most earnest 
manner, botli liis Dissertations and his History 
to the attention of all those who are desirous of 
seeing strong additional light thrown upon some 
of the most important doctrines of the Holy 
Scriptures. Every friend to revealed religion will 
consider himself as indebted to the laborious re- 
searches of Mr. Maurice, while every admirer of 
an animated and elegant stjle will read his works 
with peculiar satisfaction. 

The first passage I shall adduce from the New 
Testament in proof of this important doctrine 
of the Trinity, is, the charge and commission 
which our Saviour gave to his apostles, to “ go 
and teach all nations, baptising them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost f t)P The Gospel is every w’bere in Scrip- 
ture represented as a Covenant or conditional 
offer of eternal salvation from God to man, and 
llaptism was tlie appointed ordinance by which 
men were to be adniittcd into that Covenant, by 
which that offer was made and accc[)ted. This 
Covenant being to be made with God himself, 
the ordinance must of course be performed in his 
name; but Christ directed that it should be 
performed in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,* and therefore we 

conclude 

(t) Matt. c. 28. V. 19. 
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conclude that God is the same as the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Since Baptism is to 
be' performed in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, they must be all 
three persons; and since no superiority or dif- 
ference whatever is mentioned in this solemn 
form of Baptism, w’e conclude that these three 
persons are all of one substance, power, and eter- 
nity (u). Are we to be baptised in the name of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
and is it possible that the Father should be self- 
existent, eternal, the Lord God omnipotent; 
and that the Son, in whose name we are equally 
baptised, should be a mere man, born of a woman, 
and subject to all the frailties and imperfections 
of human nature ? or, is it possible that the Holy 
Ghost, in whose name also’ we are equally bap- 
tised, should be a bare energy or operation, a 
quality or power, without even personal existence ? 
Our feelings, as w'ell as our reason, revolt from 
the idea of such disparity. 

This argument will derive great strength from 
the practice of the early ages, and from the ob- 
servations 

( u) ’El it aiTiniv evM ilxf fua-iy 0 vtof i to iratartw TmufuCf 
oh* gp! a-iivnfiS/itngay t» HoertHort @tu, Theod. 5. contr. Hasr, 
Iloia jtotvmvui ra tnifnari vgof xnrw ; Sia ri to wnroi- 
trinet^tS/MiTeu ry woWoMTi fif Tj?v Tw TiarrStf TtAtiwon j 
Athan. Or. 3. contr. Ar. 
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fcrvations which we meet with in several of the 
antient fathers relative to it. We learn from 
Ambrose, that persons at the time of tiieir Bap- 
tism, declared their belief in the three persons of 
the Holy Trinity, and that they were dipped 
in the water three times : in his Treatise upon 
the Sacraments he says, “ Thou wast asked at 
thy Baptism, Dost thou believe in God the Fa- 
ther Almighty? and thou didst reply, I believe, 
and thou wast dipped; a second time thou 
wast asked, Dost thou believe in Jesus Christ the 
Lord? thou didst answer again, 1 believe, and 
thou wast dipped; a third time the question 
was repeated. Dost thou believe in the Holy 
Ghost? and the answer was, I believe, then 
thou wast dipped a third time fx)P It is to be 
noticed, that the belief, here expressed separately 
in the three persons of the Trinity, is precisely 
the same in all. Tcrtullian, Basil, and Jerome, 
all mention this practice of trine immersion, as 
being derived from apostolical tradition ; and 
Jerome expressly says, “ We are thrice dipped in 
the water, that the mystery of the Trinity may 
appear to be but one. We are not baptised in 
the names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, but 
in one name^ which is God’s ; and therefore, 
though w'e be thrice put under water to repre-r 

sent 

(x) Dc Sac.lib. 2. cap. 7. 
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sent the mystery of tlie Trinity, yet it is re- 
puted but one Baptism (j/ J — “Who,” says 
Didymus, “ will not hence conclude the equa- 
lity of the sacred Trinity, seeing there is but 
one Faith in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
as Baptism is ministered in the name of all 
three (z)r" Cyprian, after reciting the form of 
Baptism prescribed by our Saviour, says, “ He 
intimates a Trinity, by the sacrament of which 
the nations should be baptised ; ” and again, 
“ Christ himself orders the nations to be bap- 
tised in the full and united Trinity (a ).” — “ If,” 
says Athanasius, “ the Holy Ghost be not of 
the substance of the Father and the Son, why 
then did the Son of God join him together with 
them in the symbol pf sanctification, when he 
said to his disciples. Go, teach all nations, bap- 
tising them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost (b)r'' The 
heretics, w'ho denied the divinity of Christ 
or of the Holy Ghost, introduced alterations 
into the form of Baptism to suit their own par- 
ticular tenets; these alterations are reprobated 
by many of the orthodox fatliers, and the coun- 
cil 


(y) Hieron cont. Luc. cap. 4. lib. 2. in Ephes. 14, 

( z) De Sp. Sanct. lib. 2. inter. Op. Hicr. 

( a) Cyp. ad Jub. 

( b) Athanas. Disp. cbnt. Ar. 
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cil of Nice decreed, “ If they do not answer to 
this doctiine of the Trinity, let them not he 
baptised.” 

Thus the mysterious union of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, as one God, was, in 
the opinion of the purest ages of the Christian 
church, cleaily expressed in this form of Bap- 
tism, By it the primitive Christians understood 
the Fatlier s gracious acceptance of the atone- 
ment offered by the Messiah ; the peculiar pro- 
tection of the Son, our great high priest and in^ 
terccssor; and tlie readiness of the Holy Ghost to 
sanctify, to assist, and to comfort all the obedient 
followers of Christ, confirmed by the visible gift 
of tongues, of prophecy, and divers other gifts to 
the first disciples. And as their great Master’s in- 
structions evidently distinguished these persons 
from each other, without any difference in their 
autliority or power, all standing„/orth as equally 
dispensing the benefits of Christianity, as equally 
the objects of the faith required in converts upon 
admission into the church, they clearly under- 
stood that the Father, the Son, and tlie Holy 
Ghost, were likewise equally the objects of their 
grateful worship; this fully appears from their 
prayers, doxologies, hymns, and creeds, which 

are still extant. 

\ 

The second passage to be produced in support 
ip of 
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of the doctrine now under consideration, is, the 
doxology at the conclusion of St. Paul’s Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians : “ The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and tlie fel- 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you.” The 
manner in which Christ and the Holy Ghost are 
here mentioned, implies that they are persons, for 
none but persons can confer grace or fellowship ; 
and these three great blessings of grace, love, 
and fellowship, being respectively prayed for by 
the inspired apostle from Jesus Christ, God the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost, without any inti- 
mation of disparity, we conclude that these three 
persons are equal and divine. This solemn -bene- 
diction may therefore be considered as another 
proof of the Trinity, since it -icknowledges the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Ghost. 

The third and last passage which I shall quote 
upon this subject, is the following salutation or 
benediction in the beginning of the Revelation 
of St. John : “ Grace and peace from Him which 
is, and which was, and which is to come ; and 
from the Seven Spirits which are before his 
throne, and fi'om Jesus Christ.” Here the Fa- 
ther is described by a periphrasis taken from hb 
attribute of eternity, and the seven spirits b a 
mystical expression for the Holy Ghost, used 
upon dib occasion either because tlie salutation 
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is addressed to seven churches, every one of which 
had parldken of the spirit, or because seven was 
a sacred number among the Jews, denoting both 
-variety and perfection, and in tliis case alluding 
to the various gifts, administrations, and opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. Since grace and peace 
are prayed for from these three persons jointly 
and without disci imination, we infer an equality 
in their power to dispense those blessings; and 
we farther conclude that these three persons to- 
gether constitute the Supreme Being, who is alone 
the object of prayer, and is alone the giver of 
every good and of every perfect gift. 

It may be right to remark that the seven spi- 
rits cannot mean angels, since prayers arc never 
in Scripture addre .sed to angels, nor are blessings 
ever pronounced in their name (c). 

It is unnecessary to quote any of the numerous 
passages in which the Father is singly called 

God, 

(c) 1 purposely^omit tlic contested passage in the First 
Epistle of St. John, '■ There are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, die Word, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and these three are one ” In any case it would be im- 
proper to produce a doubtful text in support of so im- 
portant a doctrine as that of the Trinity; but I must 
own, that after an attentive consideration of the contro- 
versy relative to that passage, I am convinced that it is 
furious. 
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God, as some of them must be recollected by 
evers’ one, and the divinity of the Father is not 
called in question by any sect of Christians ; and 
those passages, uhich prove the divinity of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost separately, will be 
more properly considered under the .second and 
fifth articles. In the meantime we may observe, 
that if it shall appear, as I trust it will, from 
Scripture, that Christ is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God, it w ill toilow , since w c are assured 
that there is but one God, that the three per- 
sons, the Father, tl»e Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
by a mysterious union, constitute the one God, 
or as this article expresses it, that l urRE is a 
Trinity in Unity; and in the unity of 
THIS Godhead there be three persons 

OF ONE SUESTANCF, POW’ER, AND ETERNITY, 

THE Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The word Trinity does not occur in Scrip- 
ture, nor do we find it in any of the early con- 
fessions of faith ; but this is no argument against 
the doctrine itself, since we learn from the fa- 
thers of the first three centuries, that the divinity 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost was, from the 
days of the apostles, acknowledged by tlie Ca- 
tholic church, and that those who maintained 
^ contraiy opinion were considered as here- 
tics; 
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tics (d); and as every dne knows tliat neither 
the divinity of the Father, nor the unity of the 
Godhead, was ever called in question at any 
period, it follows tliat the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity has been in substance, in all its consti- 
tuent parts, always known among Christians. In 
tlie fourth century it became the subject of eager 
and general controversy ; and it was not till then 
thaj: this doctrine was particularly discussed. 
While there v^as no denial or dispute, proof and 
defence were unnecessary : “ N unquid enim 
perfecte de Trimtate tractatum est, antequam 
oblatrarent Ariani (e) But tljis doctrine is 
positively mentioned as being admitted among 
catliolic Christians, by writers who lived long 
before that age of controversy. Justin Mar- 
tyr, in refuting the charge of Atheism urged 
against Christians, because they did not bc- 
liei'e in the gods of the lieathen, expressly 
says, “ We worship and adore the lather, 
and the Son, who came from him and taught 
us these things, and the prophetic Spirit (fj 
and soon after, in the same Apology, he un- 
dertakes 

( d) Vide Lcttei s between Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priest- 
ley, Dr, Knowles’s Primitive Christianity, and Wil- 
son’s Illustration of the Method of Explaining the New 
Testament by the early opinions of Jews and Christians 
concerning Christ. 

(e) Augustine. 

(f) Just. Mart, edit. Par, 1636, page 56, 
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dertakes to shew the reasonableness of the ’ ho- 
nour paid by Christians to the Father in the 
first place, to the Son in the second, and to tlie 
Holy Ghost in the third, and says, that their as- 
signing the second place to a crucified man, was, 
by unbelievers, denominated madness, because 
they were ignorant of the mystery, which he then 
proceeds to explain Cg)- Athenagoras, in reply- 
ing to the same charge of Atheism urged against 
Christians, because they refused to worship the 
false gods of tlie heathen, says, “ Who would not 
wonder, when he knows that we, who call upon 
God the Father, and God the Son, and God the 
Holy Spirit, shewing their power in the unity, 
and their distinction in order, should be called 
Atheists fhj ?” Clement of Alexandria, not only 
mentions three divine persons, but invokes them 
as one only God. Praxeas, Sabellius ( i J, and other 

Unitarians, 

(g) Page6o. 

(^) Athenag. ad Colum. Just. Mart. p. ii. edit. 
Par. 1615. 

(i) Praxeas and Sabellius taught an unity of persons 
as well as of substance, supposing tliat tlie Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, were only different terms for 
the same person, which led to the heresy of thePatripas- 
sians, who afCrmed, that the Father was incarnate, and 
suffered upon the cross. It is curious to observe the con* 
^rast which the antient Ebionites and the modern Soci- 
nians form to these opinions. Praxeas lived in the se* 
coud, and Sabellius in the third century. 
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Unitarians, accused the orthodox Christiana of 
tritheisin, wliich is of itself a clear proof that the 
orthodox uorshipped the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; and though in reality they 
considered these three persons as constituting the 
one true God, it is obvious that their enemies 
might easily represent that worship as an ac- 
knowledgment of three Gods. Tertullian, in 
writing against Praxeas, maintains, that “ A 
Trinity, rationally conceived, is consistent with 
truth; and that Unity, ii rationally conceived, 
forms heresy.” Jle had before said, in speaking 
of the Father, Son, and Holy (ihost, that “ there 
are three of one substance, and of one condition, 
and of one power, because there is one God:” 
and he afterwards adds, “ The connection of the 
Father in the Son, and of the Son in the Com- 
forter, makes three united together, the one with 
the other; which three arc one thing, not one 
pe 7 'S 07 i ; as it i> said, I and the Father are one 
thing, with regard to the unity of substance, not 
to the singulaiity of numbci and he also ex- 
pressly says, “ I'he Father is God, and the Son 
is God, and the Holy Ghost is God ; ’ and again, 
“ Ihc Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
'believed to be three, constitute one God.” And 
in another part of his works he says, “ There is a 
Trinity of one Divinity, the Father, and the Son, 

and 
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and the Holy Ghost.” And Tertullian not only 
maintains these doctrines, but asserts that they 
were prior to any heresy, and had indeed been 
the faith of Christians from the first promulga- 
tion of the Gospel (k). To these writers of the 
second century we may add Origen and Cyprian 
in the third; the former of uhom mentions Bap- 
tism (alluding to its appointed form) as the 

“ source 

(k) These passages, from this most antient of the La-* 
tin fathers, appear to me so important, that I am tempted 
to transcribe tlie words of the original ; Duos et tres 
(deos) jam jactitant a nobis praedicari ; se vero unius Dei 
cultores prsesumunt: quasi nonetUnitas, irrationaliter 
collecta, hxresim faciat, et Trinitas, rationaliter ex- 
pensa, verltatcm constituat, Adv, Prax, cap. 2.— Tres 
uniiis suustantiae, et unius status ct unius porentiae, 
quia unus Deus. cap, 2, — Connexus Patris in Filio, et 
Filii in Paracleto, tres afficit col^aerentes, alterum ex 
alteio : qui tres unum sunt, non unus; quomodo dictum 
est, Ego et Patei unum sumus, ad substantiae unitatem, 
non ad numcri singulantatem. cap i6.— Patrr est*l)eus 
omnipotens, Films cst suo jure Dcus omnipo^.ens. 
cap. 12. — Spiiitus Densest, cap. i6. — Pater, et Filins, et 
Spiritus, tres ciediti, unum Deum sistunt. cap. 2i.— 
IVinitas est unius Divimutis, Pater, ct Films, et Spiritus 
Sanctus. Dc Pud. cap. 20 .— *Hanc regulam ab iaifio 
Evangclh decucurris^e, etiam ante prioies quosque 
ticos, nedum ante Praxcan hestcinum, piohabit tarn ipsa 
posteritas omnium hrereticorum, qiiam ipsa novellitas 
Praxeae hesterni, Adv. Prax, 
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“ source and fountain of graces to him who de- 
dicates himself to the divinity of the adorable 
Trinity And the latter, after reciting the 

same form of Baptism, says, that “ by it Christ 
delivered the doctrine of the Trinity, unto which 
mystery or sacrament the nations were to be bap- 
tised.” 

It would be easy to multiply quotations upon 
this subject; but these are amply sufficient to 
shew the opinions of the early fathers, and to 
refute the assertion that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity was an invention of the fourth century. 

To these positive testimonies I will subjoin a 
negative argument : those who acknowledged the 
divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, are 
nerver called heretics by any writer of the first 
three centuries ; and this circumstance is surely 
a strong proof that the doctrine of the Trinity 
w as the doctrine of the primitive church ; more 
especially, since the names of those, who first 
denied the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
Ghost, are transmitted to us as of persons who 
dissented from the common faith of Christians. 

But, while we contend that the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity is founded in Scripture, and 

supported 


( 1 ) Orig. Tom. 6. in Rom. 
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supported by SiVi authority of the early Chris- f 
tians, we mub( acknowledge that 'it is not given 
to man to understand in what manner the three 
persons are united, or how, separately and 
jointly, they are^ God. It would, periiaps, have 
been well, if divines, in treating this awful and 
mysterious subject, had confined themselves to 
ihe expressions of Scripture ; for the moment we 
begin to explain it beyond the written Word of 
God, we plunge ourselves into inextricable difn- 
culties. And how can it be otherwise ? Is it to 
be expected that our finite understandings should 
be competent to the full comprehension of the 
nature and properties of an infinite Being? 
“ Can wc find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion f m)y' or penetrate into the essence of the 
Most High? — “God is a Spirit and out* 

gross conceptions are but ill adapted to tlie con- 
templation of a pure and spiritual Being. AVe 
know not the essence of our own mind, nor the 
precise distinction of its several faculties ; and 
why then should we hope to comprehend the 
personal characters which exist in the Godhead? 
If 1 tell you earthly things, and you understand 
them not, how shall ye understand if I tell you 
heavenly things ? When we attempt to investigate 
tlie nature of the Deity, whose existence is com- 

mensurate 

(m) Job,Cv II. V. 7. (n) John, c. 4. v. 24. 

VoL. II, 
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mensurate with etcimity, by whose power the uni- 
verse was created, and by whose wisdom it ii 
governed ; whose presence fills all space, and 
whose knowledge extends to the thoughts of evei^ 
man in every age, and to the events of all places, 
past, present, and to come, the mind is quickly 
lost in the vastness of th€*e ideas, and unable to 
find any sure guide to direct its progress, it lie- 
comes, at every step, more bewildered and en- 
tangled in the endless mazes of metaphysical 
abstraction. — “ God is a God that hideth him- 
self (o ).” — “ We cannot by searching find out 
God (p ).' — “ Behold, God is great, and wc 
know him no\.(q )'’ — “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful and excellent for us; it is high; uc 
cannot attain unto it ( r).” 

(o) Jol^c. 23. V. g, (p) Job, c. II. V. 7. 

(q) Job, c. 36. V. 26. (r) Ptalm 139. v. 6. 
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ARTICLE THE SECOND. 

Of the Word, or Son of God, nhich was made 
very Man. 

THE SON, WHICH IS HIE WORD OF THE FA- 
THEK, BEGOTTEN FROM EVERLASTING OF THE 
FATHER, THE VERY AND ETERNAL GOD, OP 
ONE SUBSTANCE AVITH THE FATHER, TOOK 
man’s NATURE IN THE AVOMB OF THE 
BLESSED A’IRGIN OF HER SUBSTANCE ; SO 
THAT TAVO AVHOLE AND PERFECT NATURES, 
THAT IS TO SAV, THE GODHEAD AND MAN- 
HOOD, AVERE joined TOGETHER IN ONE PER- 
.SON, NEVER TO BE DIVIDED, AVHERFOF IS ONE 
CHRIST, VERY GOD AND VERY MAN J WHO 
TRULY SUFFERED, AVAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD, 
AND BURIED, TO RECONCILE HIS F'ATHER 
TO US, AND TO BE A SACRIFICE,* NOT ONLY 
FOR ORIGINAL GUILT, BUT ALSO FOR .ACTUAL 
SINS OF MEN. 


1 iiF second person in the Holy Trinity is dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Son, that is, 
“ the Son of God.” It is sometimes saitl that the 
phrase “ Son of God,” admits of various sig- 
nifications, and is used metaphorically in Sqi^- 
lure ; but this obsenration cannot aftect the 

11 2 argumcQt 
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argument which mav be derived from it concern- 
ing our Saviour, as it cannot he denied that the 
Jcus, in his time, affixed to this expression, a 
determinate and particular meaning, applicable 
only to the Divine Nature, and in this sense we 
shall find it was claimed by Christ, and under- 
stood to be so both by his disciples and by his 
enemies ; “ "J'herefore the Jews souglit the mor« 
to kill him, because he had not only broken the 
Sabbath, but said also that God was his (proper) 
Pather, making himself equal with God (aj.' • 
Upon our Lord’s dcclai ing to the Jews, “ I and 
my Lather are one, " they took up stones to stone 
him, saying, “Lor a good work we stone thee 
not, but for blasphemy, and because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God;” and oui 
Lord’s answer proves this to be only an equiva- 
lent expression with the assertion tliat he was the 
Son of God, “Say ye, thou hlasphemest, because 
I said, I am the Son of God (b)}” But the con- 
demnation of our Lord, immediately upon his 
answer to the direct question of the high priest, 
may alone be considered as conclusive : “ And 
the high priest said to Jesus, I adjure thee by the 
living God (the judicial form of administering 

an 

(a) John, c. 5. v. 18. 'On « fumt eM to fap^arcj. 

Mat Trars^a I^tov ixeys tov ®foy. 

(ij Jphn, c. 10. V. jb. 33. 36, 
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an oath according to the Jewish law) that thou 
tell me whether tliou be the Christ, the Son of 
God. Jesus saith unto him. Thou hast said : 
nevertheless I say unto you, hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. 
Then the high priest rent his clothes, saying, He 
hath spoken blasphemy, what farther need have 
we of witnesses? Behold, now ye have heard his 
blasphemy, what think ye ? They answered and 
said, He is guilty of death (c).” St. Lukes 
account of this examination places the argument 
•in a still stronger point of view ; he mentions 
two distinct questions as having been put tO 
Jesus in the council, first, “Art thou tlie 
Christ ? ” and upon our Saviour’s answering, 
“ if I tell you, ye will not believe,’’ and so- 
lemnly declaring, “ Hereafter shall the Son qf 
Man sit on the right hand of the "power of 
God they further ask, secondly, “ Art thou 
then the Son of God ? "’ And w hen “ he said 
-unto tliem. Ye say that I am (d),” tliey said> 
“ What need we any farther witness' for we 

ourselves 


fi ) Matt. c. 26. V. 63—66. 

(d) This, as well as the eKpreasion *' thou hast said,” 
ill the parallel passage just now quoted from St. Mat- 
thew, was an Eastern mode of answering in the a$^- 
juivc. Vide Mark, c, 14. v. 6a. 
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ourselves have heard of his own mouth (cj. 
And when Pilate would have released Jesus, de- 
claring, “ he found no fault in him,” the Jews 
answered him, “ fFe have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die, because he made himself the 
Son of God CfX’ Thus it appears that our Lord 
suffered death, according to the Jewish law, as a 
blaspheimr, because avowing himself to be the 
Son of God, he was clearly understood to repre- 
sent himself as equal u ith God (g). This cir- 
cumstance must, I tliink, be allowed as alone 
sufficient to prove that the Jews understood the 
title of “ Son of God,” in the sense of absolute 
divinity; but it docs not prove that they ex- 
pected the Messiah to be the Son of God. ’'J'his 
was the opinion of but those few, v.lio, lilre 
Simeon and Anna, waited for the promises of 
Qod, and adhered to tlie true and origin, il 
sense of the Sni^itures, unadulterated by tlic 
comments and glosses of the sciilies, which 
had produced the general expectation of a tem- 
poral kingdom under a temporal prince; and 

we 

(e) Luke, c. 22. v. $7. 69 — 71. 

(/) John, c. 19. V. 6 and 7. 

(g) It should be oLsei ved, that the Jews never thought 
of punishing with death those impostors wlio pretended 
to be the Christ. This claim did not include the crime 
of blasphemy, according to their idea of tlie Messiah, 
any more than the pretensions to be a propliet did. 
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we find our Lord and his Apostles constantly 
appealing to the Scriotures, as testifying to the 
truth of their assritioiu inspecting his office and 
dignity, and combating tiie common opinion 
concerning the Christ on many occasions : “ How 
say the scribes, that Christ is the son i of David 
for David himself said by the Holy Ghqst, 
The I^ord said to my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ; 
David thei'efore himself calleth him Lord ; and 
whence is he then his son (h)} ” — And when the 
Jews asked him, “ Art thou greater than our 
tether Abraham, which is dead; and the prophets 
which are dead ; whom makest thou thyself ? he 
answered, Verih', verily, I say unto you, before 
Abraham w as, I am. Then took they up stones 
to cast -at him (i),” for they clearly understood 
diis-expression as agreeing with the.scnse in which 
he had called God his-Tathei. 

And we find the .convei'ts to the religion of 
Christ expressly -dochu'ing their faith in terms, 
which not only directly acknowledged their be- 
lief, tliat Jesus “ was the Christ,” but that he was 
also “ the Son of God.” Nathanael, tliat true 
Israelite, confessed Jesus to be .the Messiah in 
these words r “ lliibbi, 'thou art the Son of God, 

tliou 

(h) Mark, c. la. V. 35, 36, and 37. 

(i) John, c. 8. V. 53. 58, and 
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thou art the King of Israel (k )." — And ]\Iartha 
$aid, “ I believe that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God (1 )." — “ Then they who, 
were in the ship,” who had seen him walk upon 
the water and calm the storm, “ came and wor- 
gbipped him, saying, of a truth thou art the 
^on of God ( 7n )." — “ Jesus asked his disciples, 
saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am ? and they said, Some say that thou 
furt John the Baptist, some Elias, and others, Je- 
remias, or pne of the prophets. lie saith unto 
them. But whom say that I am ? and Siinop 
Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
and gaid unto him. Blessed art thou Simon Bar- 
jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but iny Father which is in Heaven, 
^nd I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my thurch (nj ." — ' 
John the Baptist “ bare record that this is the 
3on of God,” having received this knowdedge 
f)y a special revelation /'Oy/.— And God him- 
^If bore witness to the truth oi Christ’s pr^^r 

tensions 


(k) John, c, I. V. 49. 

( l ) John, c. 11. V. 27. 

(m) Matt. c. 14. V. 33. 

(n) Matt. c. 16. V, 13 — 18. 
(«J John, c, i.v. 33M34' 
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tensions by a voice from lieavcn, at the time 
of his baptism in the river, and ^\lien lie was 
transfigured upon the mount in tlse presence of 
three of hi» aposties, saying, “ Tliis is my be- 
loved Son, hear him To these quota- 

tions from the Gospels I shall add one from the 
Acts : When Philip found the Ethiopian eunuch 
studying the prophecies of Isaiah, anxious but 
unable to understand them, “ he began at 
the same Scripture, (chap. 53d) and preached 
unto him Jesus. And as they went on thek 
way, they came unto a ceitafTi water; and the 
eunuch said. See, here is water, what doth hinder 
me to be baptized ? and Philip said. If thou be- 
licvcst with all thine heart, thou mayest. And 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ 
is f/ie Son of God (tj)." He docs not merely pro- 
fess his faith in Jesus (of w horn he probably had 
never before heard) as a teacher sent from God, 
or as the Christ expected by the Jews; but he 
declares his belief that Jesus Christ, the circum- 
stances of whose life and resurrection Philip had 
related, is the Son of God, the Messiah of whom 
the prophets wrote, and whom Isaiah in parti- 
cular had described in terms appropriate to God 
alone. And when we retlcct farther, that this 

eunuch 


(p) Matt. r. 3. V. 17. Luke, c. 9. v, 35. 
(j) Acts, c, 8. V. 35, A'c. 
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ciinucli was a Jcttish proselyte, “ going to wor- 
/nip at Jerusalem,” mc cannot but conclude 
-tliat this confession of faith contained an ac- 
Jiiiowlcdgment of the divinity of Christ, since it 
has been proved that the Jews actually con- 
demned our Lord to death for assuming tlie title 
of Son God, vihich they imagined to be blas- 
.phemy. Now, if it be considered that many of 
the first converts to the Gospel were Jons, nlio, 
when their minds were ojx;ncd, by either natural 
or supernatural means, to believe that Jesus was 
•the ^Messiah, would understand from ihe antient 
Scriptures that the IMcssiith was to be the Son of 
God, the belief of the eady Cbiistians in tlie 
divinity of Christ can hardly be questioned. It 
resulted hnmediately from the agreement of his 
claims (claims for which he was crucified by tl>eir 
blinded nation) and of tiit ciicuinstances of his 
.life, with the prophcck'- coiiccniing him; and 
accordingly we find little dispute in the first cen- 
,tury concerning the du n'ltij of Cbiist ; it was bis 
ikumamty that was chiefly denied ( r). 

It 

G'J Ancr the (kstniction of Jerusalem \vc hear of 
■soine Jewish Christians wlio, retaining their dcpcntlancc 
•vipon the efficacy of the law foi justification, retained 
also theii antient prejudices respecting the person of the 
IMessiah, but their numbei was too inconsiderable to at- 
tract much attention till the second ccntuiy. Alike con- 
temned 
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It may farther be obsei’vcd, that the relatioa 
.of Father and Son, tiie names by which the first 
and second persons in the Holy Trinity are dis- 
tinguished, is not only consistent with, but seems 
to imply, sameness of nature, “ ut pitcscripsit 
ipsa natura hoiiiinem credenduru esse qui ex 

honiine 

Mmned by Jews and Christians, they formed themselves 
fi^toascct, and were called Ebionites. Ebion signifies 
a beegai, oi poor, and whether that name was given 
them fi om trusting “ to the beggarly elements of the la 
or from a person of that name, is not certainly known. 
These men, who called themselves Chilstians,” says 
Ongen, denied the divinity of Christ, and the doctrine 
of the atonement.” According to Epjphanius they re- 
jected the authority of all Scripture, exxept the Penta- 
teuch, and received only a spuiious Hel>rcw Gospel, 
altered fiom St. Matthew’s to suit their opinions. In the 
fiist ccntuiy the Gnostic heresies were the most preva- 
lent , but both those who maintained the simple divinity, 
and those vvlio maintained the simple humanity of Christ, 
denied tlie doctrine of the atonement, which was evi- 
dently considered by the Apostles as the fundamental 
principle of the Chrbtian religion. St. John, therefoie# 
in many passages of his WTUings, lays great stress upon 
the humanity of Chribt, from zeal to prove the reality 
of his sufferings and the certainty of the atonement , but 
at tlic same time wc find that he cautiously guards against 
the consequences to which these passages might have 
led, by asserting the divjnity of Chnsc in more express 
teims than are to be found in any of the preceding 
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homine fit, ita eadcm natura priescribit et Deum 
crcdendum esse, qui ex Deo fit ( s).'’ 

The angel addressed tlie Virgin Mary in these 
words : “ the Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee : therefore also, that holy thing, which shall 
be born of thee, shall be called the Son of 
(lod (t)." — “And the reason,” says bishop 
Pearson, “ is clear, because that the Holy Ghost 
is God; for, were be any creature, and not God 
himself, by whom our Sa\iour was thus born of 
a vii^in, he must have been the son of a crea.-* 
ture, not of God f?/ j.” 

Christ is alf-o emphatically called “ the Son” 
only, in many passages of Scripture: “No man 
hnoweth the Son, but the I’cilhLr f.i ). - — “ He 
that believeth in the Son hath < vtrlasliiig life (ij). ' 
— He is likewise called “ the only begotten Son 
of God.” — “ God so loved the woild, that he gave 
liis only begotten Son, that \vhosoevcr believeth 
In him should not perish, but lia\e everlasting 
life (zjr 

St. John, in the beginning of his Gospel, speak? 

of 


( s) Novat. cap. i x. 
(u) Atf. 2. 

(y) John, c. 3. v. 36, 


(t) Luke, c. I. V. 35. 
(x) Matt. c. 11. V. 27, 
( zj John, c. 3. V. 1-6. 
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of Clrrist under the name of the Word (a — 

In the beginning was^the Word, and the W^'ord 
was with God, and the Word was God. TliC 
same ^vas in the beginning with God. AH things 
were made by him, and without him was not any 
thing made, that v/as made. And the Word was 
made flesh, and dw clt among men ; and v\c beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” The expres- 
sion, “ In tlie beginning was the Word,” must 
mean that the Word existed from all eternity^ 

that 

(aj This tide Is not taken, as sonic have imagined, 
either from Plato or from Philo, (with whose writings 
there is no sufficient leason to think that the Evangelists 
were acquainted) but from the Scriptures of die Old 
T^tament, and from die subsequent style of the antient 
Jews in conformity thereto. Vide Parkhurst's Lexicon, 
under the word Ac70^ The divine person, who has accom- 
plished the salvation of mankind, is called the Word, and 
the Word of God, not only because God at fijst cre- 
ated, and still go\ evns all things by him , but because a*; 
men discover their sentiments and designs to one another 
by the intervention of woids, speech, ordiscouisc, so- 
God by his Son discovers his gracious designs in the 
fullest and dearest mannci to men. All the various 
manifestations which he makes of himself, \\herhei ,n 
thewoiks of creation, piovidcMicc, or ledeinption, all tlie 
revelations he has been pleased to give of his will, arc 
conveyed to us throngh him, and thcrcf^oic he is by vs ay 
of eminence fitly st}kd the cul of God, \ Ide Maci:- 
night in loc. 
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that is, The Word of the Fatiieti was 

BEGOTTEN FROM EVERLASTING OF THE Fa-* 

THEB, since St. John is referring to times not 
only prior to the birth of Christ, but also to the 
creation of the world (h ). — “ And the Word uas 
with God,’’ that is, the Word was united with 
the Father, or was of one substance with 
THE Fatueu. — “ I and my Father arc one (c)," 
was a declaration of Christ hini«elf recorded by 
this same Evangeli.st : “ And the Word was Crod," 
or, the very and eternai. god. — “ The 
same was in the beginning « ith God,” that is, 
the Word was united with the Father from all 
eternity. — “ All things were made by him, and 
without him was not any thing made that was 
made (d )." — This proves tiiat by the Word St. 
John means Christ (c), since the creation of tire 
ivorld is in Scripture repeatedly atUibuted to 
Christ (f), and consequently the Word being 
made flesh was Jesus Christ. It is also a farther 

proof 

(h) E» afx? £T£f». tViv a.>o' to thou au 

ttat airtiio; Chrys. Horn 2. in Joan. 

(c) John, c. lo. V. 30. 

(d) The creation is also attributed to the Word of 
God in the following passage, 2 Pet. c. 3. v. 5. 

( e) St. John also calls Christ the Word of God, 
Rev c. rg. v. 13. 

(f) Heb. c. I. V. 2 and lo. i Cor. c. 8. v. 6. CJ. 
c, 1. V, 16, £ph. c. 3. V. g. 
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proof of the divinity of Christ, since none but 
<jiod can create: ** He that built all things is 
God (g )." — We have before seen that the creation 
of the world is attributed to God the Fatlicr^ 
which is an additional proof of an incomprehen- 
sible identity or unity of substance between the 
Father and the Son. 

What has been already stated concerniiig the 
sense in which we are to understaml the title of 
the Son of God, and the assertion of St. John kv 
the beginning of his Gospel, conccitirng the 
Word, may be eonsidered as a sufficient illustra- 
tion and proof of the former part of tliis article : 

The Sow, m^hich is the Word of the Fa- 
ther, BEGOTTEW FROM EVEREASTIN'C OF THE 

Father, the very and eternal God, of 

ONE SUBSTANCE Wmi THE FaTHER.'* But 33 
the divinity of our Saviour is titemain point upon 
which tliLs article rests, and as it is the principal 
cause of separation to many a ho dissent from ouc 
establi'shcd religion, it may be riglit to adduce 
some other passages of Scripture in support of 
this doctrine, and also to state some testimonies 
of the early opinions of Christians upon this 
subject. 

St. Paul exhorts the Philippians to the prac- 
tice of humility from tiie example of Christ 

Jesua^ 


(gi Hsb. c. 3. V. 4. * 
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Jesus, who, being in the form of God, thouglit 
it not robbery to be equal with God ; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
tlie form of a servant, and was made in likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, lie 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross : wherefore 
God also hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every name, that at 
llic name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in hea%en, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth ; and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus ClirUt is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father ffij ." — In this text the di\iuity 
of Christ, both before his incarnation and after 
his ascension, is cleaily pointed out: “ Fcing in 
the form of God,” signifies being really God, just 
as, “ took upon him the form of a scivant, and 
was made in the likeness of men,” signilics that 
he was really a man in a low' and mean condi- 
tion j and the following words, “thought it 
not robbery to be equal with God,” expressly 
declare Christ’s equality with God. Indeed this 
passage, taken in this its obvious sense, so deci- 
sively proves the divinity of Christ, that those 
irho deny that doctrine give a different meaning 
to one part of it, and assert that another part 

is 


(h) Phil* c. 2. V. 6 — II. 
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is wrongly translated; they say, that “ being in 
the form of Godj” refers to his bearing the re- 
semblance of God, by his performance of mi- 
racles and deliveiy of a law in the name of 
God ; but this description would apply to Moses, 
who is never said to have been ** in the 
form of God.” And they further say, that the 
words, “he thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God,” should be rendered, “ he did not 
catch at, or vehemently desire to be equal with 
God,” or, “ he did not think that he ought to 
make an ostentatious display of bis resemblance 
to Godfi^.” Even if it be allowed that tlie 
words themselves would bear these significations, 
which I very much doubt, it would be found that 
the context will not admit of any such inter- 
pretation ; for, in the first place, tlie verse thus 
understood would be made to refer to our Sa- 
viour when he was upon earth, whereas, who- 
ever reads the whole passage attaitively, will per- 
ceive that this verse refers to Christ before he 
appeared in the likeness of men, since he could 
not make himself of no reputation, unless he 
had pre-existed in a state of superior dignity and 
glory. In tlie next place, accoitiing to this inter- 

pretatiaii^ 

(i) Cypriao quotes this passage in exact agreemeot 
with our translation. Non rapiaam awhitratus est esse se 
aequalem Dea 

VoL. IL 


1 
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pictation, llie Apostle exhorts to hiunility from 
the example of Christ, nho, while he performed 
miracles and preached a rc-ijrion in the name of 
God, did not aim at or aO'cet equality riitii 
God, or make a display of his rescnildance to 
him ; that is, St. Paul calls upon tlic Pliilip- 
pians to have the same mind nhich was in Christ 
Jesus, who, being a mere man, did not make 
himself equal with God, or boast of his resem- 
blance to him ; the bare mention of such a sense 
of the text is sufficient to expose and refute it. 
But the rca.soning, aceoiding to the comincn in- 
terpretation, is clear and stronti ; for the Apostle 
exhorts the Philippians to imitate the example 
of Christ’s humility, who, though a divine per- 
son, voluntarily condescended to a.'sume the 
lowest condition of human nature, and to sub- 
mit to a cruel and ignominious death. The 
latter part of the passage states, that in conse- 
quence, and as a reward, of his humiliation, 
“ God highly c'.altcd hiiti, and gave him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of lldngs in hea- 
ven, and things in caith, aiid things under the 
earth ; and that oveiy tongue should confess 
that Jesus Chiist is Lord to the gloiy of God 
the rather. ’ This exaltation of Clirist, alter his 
ascension into heaven, seems to indicate the glo- 
9 rifled 
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rifled state of his human nature, juit as his ap- 
pearance and s'lfferincfs upon cartli were the 
humiliation of his divine nature. 

In the Old Testuiiient the prophets constantly 
declared, that they had received from God the 
prophecies uhich they deliver; and it is acknow- 
ledged that none but God can enable men to 
predict future events. St. Peter, in his First 
Epistle, represents Christ as enabling the pro- 
phets to foretel his own coming, with his suf- 
ferings, and the glory which was to succeed 
them: “ Of which salvation the prophets have 
inquired and searched diligenth% who prophe- 
sied of the grace that should come unto j’ou; 
searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the suftcrings of 
Christ, and the glory tliat should follow f’ 
this passage, therefore, proves both the pre- 
cxistcnce and divinity of Christ. The same 
Apostle, in his other Epistle, attributes these 
prophecies to the influence of the Holy Ghost: 
“Prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ( 1 ).” And tlius the 
power of prophesying is ascribed indifierently to 

the 

I Pete. I. V, 10 and 11. ( 1 ) 3 Pete. i.y. 2 X. 

l2 
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the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
which denotes the incomprehensible union of the 
three persons of Uie Godhead, asserted in the 
former article. 

The beginning of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
will fumish anotlicr strong argument in favour 
of the divinity of Christ. W'c shall there find 
that Christ is not only preferred to the angels, 
but is described as a Being of a totally different 
order : “ \l'ho, being the brightness of Gods 
glory, and the express image of his person, and 
upholding all things by the word of his power, 
when he had by himself purged our sins, sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high ; 
being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hatli by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they; for unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, Tliou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten thee ; or. Sit on my right hand, 
till I make thine enemies thy footstool ? and 
again, I will be to him a Father, and he shall be 
to me a Son; and again, when he bringeth in 
the hrst-born into the world, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him; and of the 
angels he saith, M^ho maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame of lire; but unto the 
Son he saith, Xhy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever. And, thou. Lord, in the begioning, 

hast 
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hast laid the foundations of the earth, and the 
heavens are the work of thy hands.” It may 
he observed, that St. Paul, in thus contrasting the 
nature of Clirist w ith the nature of angels, calls 
Christ the Son of God, which, as we have already 
seen, was making him equal with God, according 
to the interpretation of the Jens, to whom this 
Epistle was addressed. lie also attributes to him 
the creation and preservation of the world, w hich 
is a clear assertion of hb divinity ; and indeed he 
rojjrcscnts God the Father addressing Christ as 
the Creator of the universe, and moreover as ex- 
pressly calling him God. This opposition is car- 
ried on through the whole second chapter, one 
passage of which plainly declares Christ’s ex- 
istence previous to his incarnation, and that he 
was not of the order of angels : “He took not 
on him the nature of angels, but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham.” I.est, however, thi.s as- 
sertion of Christ's being of the seed of Abraham 
should lead the Hebrews to think him a mere 
man, the Apostle immediately proceeds to point 
out, in the third chapter, the marked diftorcuce 
between him and Moses the legislator of the 
Jews, who was always considered by them as the 
greatest of their prophets; he says, that Moses 
was faithful as a servant, Christ as a Son ; and 
that Christ was counted worthy of more glory 

I 3 than 
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than Moses, inasmuch as “ he who has builded 
the house hath more honour than the house;” 
that is, the difference bcturcn Chiist and Moses 
is that which is between liim who creates, and 
the thing created; P))d then having bcl'ore 
ascribed the creation of the world to Christ, 
he acids, “ lie that built all things is God.” 

“ Without controversy,’’ says St. Paul, “ groat 
is the mystery of Godliness ; God was manifest 
in the tlesh, justified in the Spii it, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the 
world, reeeived up into glory All these 

six propositions, of which God is the subject, 
are true of Christ, and of no other person : he 
was “ manifest in the flesh Christ appeared 
upon earth, in a human form, witli the flesh and 
all other {iroj^rties of a man, sin only excepted : 
— .lusfificd in the Spiiit;” the visililc descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon Christ at the time of his 
baptiMn ; the extraordinary powers which he 
then received and aftcrwaids exercised; and the 
performance of his promise by sending the Holy 
Ghost to his apostles, and enabling them to 
woik miracles, j)roved him to be the true i\Ics- 
siah, and justified those high pretensions which 
he asserted during his mini-try: — “ Seen of 
angels;” angels worshipped Christ at his fii-t 

appearance 

(m) I Tirr. c. s. v, j6. 
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appearance upon earth, announced bis hiith to 
the shepherds, iiiinistcied to liiiu in the deoeit, 
and strengthened iiim in his la-.t agony in the 
garden: — ‘•Preached unto the Geiitilcs;” the 
doctrines taught by Clirist to the Jews only, aeie 
by liis command aitcruaids preached by his 
apostles to the Cientiies also, bIio uere inviud 
to cmbiace the Gospel, thus declared to be the 
universal leligion of all mankind ; — “ Believed on 
in me vvoihl that many believed Jesus to be 
the true iMcssiah is a fact admitted by all, and 
indeed the rapid jnopagation of the Gosj>cl is 
ahvavs urged bv Christians as one of the m;mv 
evidences by which its divine origin is esta- 
blished: — “Received up into glory;’’ Christ 
iiavnig completed his ministi'y, ‘and continued 
upon earth lorty da}s after his resurrection. wa-» 
received up into glory by visibly ascending into 
lieaven in the presence ot his ajiostles. .since 
then these six propositions are applicable to 
(.’Inist, and to Christ alone, and since bt. Pae.l 
allirms them to he true of God, it follows Ihat 
Christ is God. “ All these propositions, ' says 
bi6ho[) Pearson, “ cannot be understood of any 
other, which either is, or is callcvl, Ciod; loi, 
though we grant the diviuc pcifeetioiis and uttii- 
butes to be the same with the divine essence, ut 
arc they never in the Sciipturcs called God. nor 
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can any of them, with the least shew of proba- 
bility, be pretended as the subject of these proposi- 
tions, or afford any tolerable interpretation. When 
they tell us that God, that is, the will of God, 
was manifested in the flesh, that is, was revealed 
by frail and mortal men, and received up into 
glory, that is, was received gloriously on earth, 
they teach us a language which the Scriptures 
know not, and the Holy Ghost never used ; and 
as no attribute, so no person but the Son can 
be here understood under the name of God ; not 
the Holy Ghost, for he is distinguished from 
him, as being justified in the Spirit; not the 
Father, who was not manifested in the flesh, nor 
received up into glory. It remaineth therefore, 
that whereas the Son is tlie only person to whom 
all these clearly and undoubtedly belong, which 
are here jointly attributed unto God, as sure as 
the name of God is universally (n) expressed in 

the 

( n) It cannot be strictly said, that the word 0 io{ is 
found in all the MSS Dr. Whitby says, that there are 
only two which want it; and even Wetstein, whose So- 
cinian principles made him very anxious to controvert 
this reading, acknowledges that the authority of MSS. 
is greatly in favour of the word ©toj : after mentioning 
a very few MSS. which have if or i, instead of 0r0;, he 
says, Reliqui codices nostri (quibus J. Bcrriman addit 
ultra quinquaginta alios) roagno consensu habent 0 ecj. 
With this preponderance of tcHiniotiy, admitted by a 

profe-ised 
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tlie copies- of the ori^nal language, so thus abso- 
lutely and subjectively taken must it be undo*- 
stood of Christ.” 

Our Saviour did not censure Thomas, when, 
upon being convinced of his resurrection, he 
exclaimed, My Lord and my Godf'o,^;” and 
therefore by allowing himself to be called God, 
he admitted that the name was justly applied to 
him ; and it may be observed, that the answer 
of our Saviour seems to annex a blessing to this 
belief of his divinity : Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, tliou hast believed; blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.** 
It cannot, I think, be said that this declaration 
of our Lord referred only to the belief in Ids 
resurrection, when we consider the words of 
Thomas, and the circumstances which passed 
after Christ’s resurrection. The incredulity of 
Thomas could not proceed from doubting the 
possibility of restoration to life, because he had 
seen the dead raised by the power of Jesus ; bat 

lie 

professed enemy so well versed in MSS. I cannot consi- 
der this as a doubtful te.\t; and whoever will take the 
trouble of reading Wetstein’s long and laboured note 
upon this verse, will, I think, be convinced both of its 
purity, as it now stands in our Greek Testaments, and 
of its force in proving the divinity of our Saviour. Vide 
Mill and Whitby in loc. and Pearson, Art. 2. 

(o) John, c. 20. v. 28. 
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lie had been expressly told, tliat “ as the Father 
liath life in himselfj so hath he given the .Son 
to have life in himself (p)f and he mighl 
liavf considered tliis and similar declarations to 
be so inconsistent «ith the death of Ciirist, as 
to doubt whether he and the otlicr disciples had 
not been deceived in their confidence in him. 
Certain it is that they w ere not prepared for the 
event of his crucifixion, although our Loid had 
repeatedly foretold it. M^hen lie was taken 
before Pilate, “ they all forsook him and fled 
and after his death w e hear them expressing tlieir 
firm belief that “ Jesus of Nazaretli was a mighty 
prophet in deed and word before God and all the 
people;” but adding, with evident marks of the 
disappointment occasioned by his death, “ Cut 
we trusted that it had been he which should 
have redeemed Israel Thomas therefore, 

who seems to have determined ( r), after having 
received so severe adi;appointment,as he though!, 
of the expectations he had formed conceining 
the Son of Cod, not to jield his faith again hut 
to the most positive evidence, is no sooner con- 
vinced of the actual existence ol his master Jesus 
C hiist, than all his former confidence m his as- 

scitions 


{ p ) John, c 5. V. 26. 

( q) Luke, c. 24. V. 19 and 21. 

( r) Jolin, c. 20. v 25, 
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sertions instantly returns, and he exclaims, “ My 
Lord and my God.” Our Lord does not reply, 
as w hen St. Peter made an acknow lodgment of 
his belief in his divinity before his crucifixion, 
“ charging him to tell no man ( sj.” Ttie time 
of necessary concealment was past; and having 
since his resurrection reproved his disciples for 
the -doubts they entertained, “ O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken ! Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to entei' into his glory (t)}" and hav- 
ing “ expounded unto tlicm, in all the Sciipturcs 
the things concerning himself,” accoixling to his 
promise to speak unto them plainly upon a sub- 
ject about which they had expressed so much 
eager curiosity, lie soon alter dirocts them to 
publish die trutlis he had declared, by “ teacliing 
all nations (u)," and admitting tliem into his 
church by a form of baptism expressive of his 
iLi\'inity, and ascends into heaven as a demonstra- 
tive proof of what he had asserted. 

God frequently describes his own Beiug in the 
Old Testament by the appellation of the “ First 
and tlie Last,” as a title denoting eternity', and 
e.xclusively belonging to himself; “ I am die First; 
and I am the Last, and beside me there is no 

God.” 

(s) Matt. c. i6.v. ao. (t) Luke, c. 24. v. 25, ficc. 

{u) Matt. c. 28. V. 19. 
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GtiA(u)'' In the Revelation Christ describes 
liiinself by the sanie title ; he says to St. John, 
“ Fear not ; I am the First and the Last f.i ) — 
“ These things saith tlic First and the Last, 
which w'as dead and is alive (y) “ I am 

Alfrfia and Omega, the Beginning and the End, 
tlie First and the Last (x);' and, “ therefore,” 
says bishop Pearson, “ since Christ has so im- 
mediately, and w ith so great solemnity and fre- 
quency, taken the same style upon him, by 
which the Father did express his Godhead, it 
follows that he has declared himself to be the 
Supreme, Almighty, and Eternal God ( a)." 

And indeed “ all the names, the operations, 
and even the attributes of God, are in full and 
plain words ^ven to Christ; he is called God (b)’^ 
his blood is said to be the blood of God^'cJ; 
God is said to have laid down his life for us ; 
Christ is called the true God fe} ; the gieat 
God (f) ; the Lord of Glory fg) ; the King of 
Kings, and the I.ord of Lords (hj; and more 
particularly the name Jehovali is ascribed to 
j)iai in the same word in which the seventy in- 
terpreters 

Is. c. 44. V. 6. ('jrj Rev. c. I. V. 17. 

(y) Rev. c. 2.V. 8. Rev. c. 32 . V. 13. 

((/) Art. 2. of the Creed. (h) Rom. c. 9. v. 5. 

fc) Acts, c. 20. V. 28. (d) I John, c. 3. V. 16. 

(f) 1 John, c. 5. V. 20. (f) Titus, c. 2. v. 13. 

Jfines, (.. 2. V. I. (h) Rev. c. 19. v. 16. 
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terpreters had translated it throughout the vihole 
Old Testament, so that the constant uniformity 
of style between the Greek of the New, and 
that translation of the Old Testament, which 
was then' received, and was of great authority 
among the Jews, and was yet of more autliority 
among the first Christians, is an argument that 
carries such a weight with it, that this alone 
may serve to determine £he matter. The creating, 
the preserving, and tlie governing of all things, 
is also ascribed to Christ in a variety of places, 
but most remarkably wiien it is said, that by him 
were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible; whether 
they be thrones or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers, all things were created by him, and 
for him ; and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist (i) ; he is said to liave 
known what was in man (k)', to have known 
men’s secret thoughts, and to have known all 
things ; that as the Father was known of none 
but of the Son, so none knew the Son, but the 
(Father (IJ he pardons sin (nt), sends the Spi- 
rit (n), gives grace and eternal life, and he 

shaU 

(i) Col. c. I. V. l6andl7. ff] John, c.2. v.25, 

{ 1 } c. II. V. 27. ( m) Matt. c. 9. v. 6. 

(ft) J»hii, c. 15. v.2b. 
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shall raise the dead at the last day (o). When 
all these things arc laid together, in that variety 
of expressions in which they lie scattered in the 
New Testament, it is not possible to retain any 
reverence for those books, if we imagine that 
they are n ritten in a style so full of approaches 
to the deif\ing of a mere man, that, without 
a vei'y critical studying of languages and phrases, 
it is not possible to understand them other- 
wise. Idolatry and a plurality of Gods seem to 
be the main things that the Scriptures warn us 
against, and yet here is a pursuerl thread of 
passages and discourses, that do naturally lead a 
man to think that Christ is the true God, who 
yet, according to these men, only acted in his 
name, and has now a high honour conferred on 
him by God ( />).’' 

It will be acknowledged by all who believe in 
revealed religion, that the one true God is the 
only proper object of adoration ; and therefore, 
if we can shew that the New Testament autho- 
lizesthe worship of Christ, it vvill be a sufficient 
proof of his divinity. A woman, ivhose daugl> 
ter was grievously vexed with a devil, came 
and -worshipped Christ (q) and when the eleven 

Apostles 

[o) John, c. V. 13- c. 5. V. 25 and 26. c. 6. v.29 
and 40. 

(j>) JBurnet. 


(q) Matt. c. 15 . v. 2 y. 
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Apostles first saw liim after his resurrection, 
they xi'orshipped him ( r). IJ pon these, and seve- 
ral other occasions, Christ permitted himself to 
be worshipped ; but when the same worship 
was ofiered to Peter by Cornelius, he forbade it, 
and assigned as a reason, that “ he was a man fs)C 
and if C’hnst had been a mere man he would 
have refused the worship offered him upon the 
same principle. There is also a passage in 
the Revelation, which shews that the worship 
spoken of in the New 'j’estament, was not 
barely the prostration common in eastern coun- 
tiies towards superiors, but a species of ado- 
ration which was due to Cod alone: “ And I 
fell at his (that is t!ie ang^i’s) feet to worship 
him : and ho said unto me, See tliou do it not : 
I am thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesiis ; worship 
(rod f t And our Saviour himself said to 
Satan, when he was tempted in the wilderness, 
“ Thou shalt worship the Lord tliy God, and 
him only shalt thou serve f « And it is far- 
ther to be observed, that the Apostles worshippefl 
Christ when he was no longer present with 
them : And it came to pass, while he blessed 

them, lie was parted from tliem, and carried up 

into 

(r) Mau.c.?8.v. l6& T7. C^) Acts, c. I o.T. 253126. 

(t) Rev.e. 29. V. ao. (u) Matt. c. 4 .*t. io» 
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into heaven; and they worshipped him, and 
retunied to Jerusalem with great joy (x)'' The 
worship tlierefore of Christ is justified by the ex- 
ample of the Apostles themselves, who tlius wor- 
^ipped him after ius ascension. St. Paul declares 
that, “ at the name of Jesus eveiy knee should 
bow, of tlimgs in heaven, and tilings in earth, and 
things under tlie earth (y ) and St. John, 
in the account of his vision says, “ Every crea- 
ture which is in heaven, and on tlie earth, and 
under tire earth, and such as are in the sea, and 
all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing 
and honour, and glory, and power, be unto him 
that sitteth upon the tluone, and unto the 
Lamb, forever and ever (z )^ — “Here the two 
persons in the Godhead, the Father and the Son, 
are distinguished from each other, as they have 
distinct parts in the (economy of our salvation ; 
but the very same degree of religious worship, 
the same honour and glory, are in the same 
words ascribed, ^ unto him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb,* the partner 
of his throne and dignity, to signify that their 
essence b the same, and that they worshipped 
and glorified one and the same God, for ever 

and 


{*) Lake,c.24. v. 51 and 52. (j) FhiL c« 2. v. lo. 

izJ R«v. c. V. 13. 
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and ever, equally divine and equally eter- 
nal 

Our blessed Saviour, when expiring upon the 
cross, cried out, “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit and he had just before 

prayed for his murderers in diese words, “ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what they 
dofc^.” In like manner the first martyr, St. 
Stephen, at the moment of his being stoned to 
death, prayed to Christ, “ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit;” and for liis murderers he added, 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge ( dj." 
These prayers of Christ, addressed to his Father, 
and of St. Stephen, addressed to Christ, are in 
substance the same, and are recorded by the same 
evangelist, St. Luke. “ It seems very evident,” 
says bishop Burnet, “ that if Christ was not tlie 
true God, and equal to the Father, then tliis 
Proto-martyr died in two acts that seem not 
only idolatrous but also blasphemous, since he 
worshipped Christ in the same acts in which 
Christ had worshipped his Father.” But to re- 
move all doubt concerning the lawfulness of St 
Stephen’s worship of Christ, and to give decisive 

authority 

faj Knowles’s Primitive Christianity. 

(i) Luke, c. 23. v. 46. 
frj Luke, c. 23. r. 34. 

( d) Acts, c. 7. v. 59 and 60. 

VoL. II. K 
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authority to hk example, St. Luke tells us, that 
Stephen ivas full of the Holy Ghost ('e/” 

Paul “ besought tlie Lord (f)," that is, 
prayed to Christ, to remove a heavy affliction 
under which he laboured ; and that it was the 
general practice of the primitive Christians to 
pray to Christ, appears from the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which is addressed “ to all that 
call upon the name of Christ upon which pas- 
sage Origen observes, that “ by these w’ords the 
apostle declares Christ to be Godf^J;” and in 
tlie Acts it is said, that Paul had authority from 
the chief priests to bind all “ that called upon 
the name of Christ /^/tj to call iqmi the name 
of Christ was therefore the common description 
of the disciples of Christ in the apostolic age ; 
and this not only proves tliat the primitive 
Christians believed in the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour. but it also accounts for tlie charge of 
blasphemy so frequently urged against them by 
the Jews in their early persecutions. The w orship 
of Christ would naturally appear in that light to 
those who did not allow him to be the Messiah, 
and who were zealous for tlie worship of the one 
true God ; and we learn from the early apologists 
for Christianity, that the Heathen objected to the 

Christians, 

(e) Acts, c. 7. V. 55. f/) 2 Cor. c. 12. v. 8. 

CiJ Drig. in Rom. 10. B. 8. (hj Acts, c. 9. v. 14. 
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Christians, that they worshipped a crucified man, 
to which Minutius Felix answers, “ that they 
were mistaken; for that he whom tliey wor- 
shipped was God, and not a mere mortal 
manfiV;” and Tertullian arguing against the 
same charge, says “ they worshipped Christ, 
because they knew him to be the true natural 
Son of God by spiritual generation, and there- 
fore called God ; and the Son of God, because 
he was of one and the same essence or substance : 
he was begotten of God in such a manner as to be 
God, and the Son of God, and they were both 
one ( kj." We learn from Origen, that Cclsus, in 
his book w’ritten against the Christians, ridiculed 
the idea of the w ise men worshipping the infant 
Christ as God, and represented his flight into 
Egypt, and other circumstances of his life, 
as inconsistent with his being a God. “ He 
objects against us,*’ says Origen, ** I know 
not how often, respecting Jesus, that we con- 
sider him as God, with a mortal bodyi^/J.” 
Indeed the principal objection urged by Celsus 
against Christianity seems to have been the union 
of the divine and human natures in the person 
of. Christ. In the paits of his work preserved 
by Origen, he repeatedly speaks of Cluist as the 

God 

(i) Minut. Dial. p. 88. (k) Tert. Apol. cap. 2i. 

fl) Lib, 3, p. 135, 
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God of Christians, alludes to the account of 
his miraculous conception, observes that he 
is called the Word, says the place is shewn 
where Christ, “ who is worshipped by Chris- 
tians,” Mas born, ridicules their inconsistency 
in blaming the vvorsbippers of Jupiter, whose 
tomb was shewn in Crete, Avhile they worship as 
God a man who was buried in Palestine. “ If 
these men,” says lie,* “ worshipped but one God, 
they might perhaps have reason to inveigh against 
otliers ; but now they act superstition sly towards 
iiiin wlio lately appeared, and yet they think 
that fiod is not neglected, if his servant also be 
worshipped.” lie also represents the Chrisliau.s 
as censuring the Jews for not admitting that 
Christ was (iod ; and he every where speaks of 
the divinity of (Jlirist as the common doctrine 
of Christians, and the worship of him as their 
established practice ( m)-, and surely such a tes- 
timony, coming fioiu a profe.ssed enemy of tlxe 
Gospel in the seconil century, and allowed to be 
a true statement by a Christian writer in the be- 
ginning of the third, must be considered as very 
valuable. I.ucian, who was contemporary with 
Cclsus, mentions ab,o tiic worshij) of Christ, jjnd 
in a manner which shews that it was a tliina 
not recently adopted ; “ Tiie Christians still wor- 
ship 

ti) Orig. contia Cels, passiax. 
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ship that great aian who v. as crucified in Pales- 
tine ( n) \ and v c learn from Socrates, the eccle- 
siastical hi‘'tondn, that the orator Libanius 
praised Porphyry and Julian for confuting the 
folly of a s(’ct ^^hicJl stj'led a dead man of Pales- 
tine God, and the Son of God {oj.'' Arnohius, 
in the year 303, represents the lieatlien as saying 
to the Clnistians, The gods are net angr}^ uith 
\’oii bccau.-^c you worship the Almighty God, 
but because you contend that he was God who 
was boni a man, and, which is infamous even 
for vile persons, w as crucified ; and because you 
believe that lie is still living, and worship him 
with daily prayers and again he says, ‘‘That 
the Christians do really woishij) Christ, but that 
it is froai their indubitable knowledge that he is 
the true Ciod; and tlicy are bound to worship 
Jiim as the head of their body. And sliould a 
Gentile ask, Is Clnist Ciod^ we answer, lie is 
Ciod, and God of the interior pov^ers, that is, 
the searcher of hearts, w hich is the sole preroga- 
tive of God (p)"' Tlie objection urged against 
Cliristianity from the worship of Christ is fre- 
quently noticed by the writers of tlie first four 
centuries ; and tlie defence uniformly made, is, 
that they worshipped Christ as God; and at the 
same time they constantly assert tiic unity of 

God. 

(n ) Luc. de Mortc Pcregini. (9^ Soc, Hist. Eccl. 

(f>) Arnob. cont. Gent. lib. !• 

K 3 
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God. There cannot be a more decisive proof 
that the early Cliristians believed in the divinity 
of our Saviour (q). 

As the opinion of the primitive church is de- 
servedly considered as carrying great weight with 
it in this question, I shall add a few other autho- 
rities from the antient fathers. There is an Epistle 
extant, which most learned men ascribe to Bar- 
nabas (r), the companion of St. Paul, and all 
agree that it was written in the apostolic age. 
In this Epistle we have the following passages, 
which plainly imply a belief in the divinity of 
Christ : “ The Lord submitted to suffer for our 
soul, although he be the Lord of the whole 
earth, to whom he said before the formation of 
the world, Let us make man after our image 
and likeness.” — “ For if he had not come in the 
flesh, how could we men have been saved — “ If 
then tlie Son of God, who is Lord, and here- 
after to judge the quick and dead, suffered 

that 

(q) Vide Dr. Knowles’s Primitive Christianity, in 
which it is shewn, in the clearest and most satisfactory 
manner, by a great variety of quotations from the writers 
of , the first four centuries, that Jesus Christ was wor- 
shipped as God from the beginning of the Christian 
church. Vide also Bingham’s Ant. B. 13. c. 2. 

(r) This Epistle in the originai Greek, and also an 
antient Latin version of it, which seems to have been 
made from a purer text than that of our present copy, are 
both published in the first volume of the Patres Aposto- 
lici, by Cotclcrius. 
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that he might make us alive, let us believe that 
the Son of Gotl could not have suffered but 
tlirougb us.” — “ You are informed concerning 
the majesty of Christ, how ail things were made 
for him and through him.” — Ignatiu', ancAher 
apostolical fatlicr, calls Christ “ of the race of 
David according to the flesh, the Son of Go<l 
according to divinity and pouer, truly born of 
a virgin — our God Jesu^ Christ — the Son of 
man, and the Son of God These passages 

are all quoted by Tlieodoret, A. D. 449, which 
was nearly a century before any interpolation is 
suspected to have been made in tlie I'.pisties of 
Ignatius. “ We are not senseless,” says Tatian, 
“ nor trifle with you, O Greeks, when we declare 
that God was born in the form of man CD.” 
Irenaeus declares, that “ every knee should bow 
to Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, our Saviour 
and King, by the will of the invisible Father 
Lusebius says, tliat the divinity of Christ was 
asserted in the w ritings of J ustin, iVIiltiadcs, Ta- 
tian, Clement, Irenaeus, and Melito, all of whom 
lived in the second century, and by many otliers ; 
be also says that it was expressly declared in 
psalms and hymns of the eai'liest date ; and tliat 

in 

( t) Ignat, in Theod. Dial. Immutab. Vide Pearson, 
Vindic. Part l. c. i. p. 10. 

(t) Page 1^9. cd. Paris, 1615. 

(u) Lib. I, cap. 2. 

K 4 
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in fact Theodotus, a tanner, in the second cen- 
tury, was the first person who asserted that Christ 
was a mere man, for which he was excommuni- 
cated by Victor 

1 shall conclude this subject with a quotation 
from Novatian, a writer of the third century ; 
“ Whereas it is tlie property of none but God to 
know the secrets of the heart, and yet Christ 
knovs ii'hat is in man ; whereas it is in the 
power of none but Gqd to forgive sins, yet Christ 
does forgive sins ; whereas it is of no man to come 
down from heaven, and yet he descended from 
thence ; ivhcreas no man could utter that saying, 
I and my Father are owe, and Christ alone, from a 
consciousness of his divinity, said it; and whereas, 
finally, the apostle Thomas, furnished as he was 
with every proof of Christ’s divinity, said in an- 
swer to him, my Lord and my God; whereas the 
apostle St. Paul writes in his Epistle, Whose are 
the fathers, and from whom according to the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for 
evermore ; whereas the same apostle declares, tljat 
he was made such, not by men, or through man, 
hut through Jesus Christ ; whereas he contends 
that he learned the gospel fiot of men, but by Jesus 
Christ : upon all these accounts we must conclude 
that Christ is God (y )” 

The 

(x) Euseb. H. E. lib. 5. cap. 28. 

(y) Novat. Lib. de. Trin. cap. 13. 
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The importance of the doctrine of the Divi- 
nity of Christ, has ind’iced me to be thus full 
in the explanation and proof of it. 1 now 
proceed with the article, which in the next 
place states, that Clirist took man's nature 

IN THE WOMB OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN, OF 
HER SUBSTANCE. Isaiah foretold that the Mes- 
siah sliould be born of a virgin : A virgin 

shall concfcive and bear a son, and shall call his 
name Immanuel (z) and St. Matthew informs 
us, that wlicn Mary was espoused unto Josepli, 
before they came together, she was found with 
child of the Holy Ghost;” — “ and that Joseph 
knew not jVIary until she had brought forth 
her first-born son, and he called his name 
Jesus \Micn tlie fulness of the time 

was come, God sent forth his Son^ made of a wo- 
man, made under the law (b).'"' The miraculous 
conception of Christ is asserted in the passage just 
now quoted from Ignatius, and it is also mentioned 
by the following writers, Justin Martyr (c)y Irc- 
naeus (d)^ Oiigen (cj^ Cyril of Jerusalem (f)^ 

Ambrose, 

(z) Is. c. 7. V. 14 , 

(€i) Matt.c. I. V. 18 and 25. Luke c. i. v. 27 — 35. 

(b) Gal.c. 4. V. 4. frj Dial. pars. 2. page 354, 

(d) Lib. 3. cap. 29. page 258. 

(e) In Matt. V. i. P.426 & coatr. (do. P. ^5.) 

(/) Cat* 12. 155 & 164. 
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Anibrose(^ g), Lactantius (h), Hilary (ij, Ba&il(' h), 
Augustine (1) and many others. 

It apiJears from the history of Cliiist’s life and 
ministry, contained in the Gospels, that except his 
miraculous conception and his freedom from sin, 
he was in all things like unto man ; he vvas born 
and grew up like other infants; he inci eased in 
wisdom as he increased in stature; he was sup- 
j)Orted by the usual modes of nutiition, so that his 
enemies observed he came eating and di inking; 
lic slept; he was subject to fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst; he was in all things tempted like men; 
he wept; his soul was exceeding sorrowful ; he 
suffered severe agony of mind, and at length 
expired upon the cross ; and even after his resur- 
rection he convinced his doubting disciples, that 
he had flesh and bones. “ rorasinuch then as 
the children arc partakers of flesh and bh>od, he 
also himself likewise took part of the same (vi)." 
— “ In all things it behoved him to be* made like 
unto his brethren (n).'' — “There is one medi- 
ator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus (o).'' The complete nature of man being 
thus assumed by the Eternal Word of God, it 

follows 

(g) V, 2. P. 59. (h) Inst. Lib. 4. cap. 12. 

(1) DeTrin. Lib. 16. (K) Horn. 25. V. 1. P. 507, 

f/) V. 4. P. 536. (>«^ Heb. c, 2. V. 14. 

(») Hcb. c. 2. V. 17. (0) I Tim, c. 2, V. 5. 
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folions that by this incariiation two whole akd 

PERFECT NATURES, THAT IS, THE 60DHEAD 
AND MANHOOD, WERE JOINED TOGETHER IN 
ONE PERSON. — “ What a person is,” says bishop 
Burnet, “ that results from a close conjunction of 
two natures, we can only judge of it by con- 
sidering man, in whom there is a material and 
spiritual nature joined together (p); they are two 
natures as different as any we can apprehend 
among all created beings, yet tliesc make but 
one man. The matter of which the body is com- 
posed does not subsist by itself, is not under 
all those laws of motion to which it would be 
subject, if it were unanimated matter; but by tlic 
indwelling and actuation of the soul, it has ano- 
ther spring within it, and has another course of 
operations; according to this then, to subsist 
by another is, w hen a being is acting according 
to its natural properties, but yet in a constant 
dciiendance upon anotlier being, so our bodies 
subsist, by the subsistence of our souls; this 
may help us to apprehend how, that as the 
body is still a body, and operates as a body, 
though it subsist by the indwelling and actua- 
tion 

(p ) l^his moJe of explanation, adopted by bishop Bur- 
net, w'as also used by antient writers. Stout in homine 
aliud caro, aliud anima ; sed unus idemque homo anitna 
et caro. Ita in uno eodemquc Christo duae substantiae 
sunt, sed uiia divina, altera humana. ^’^inc. 
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tion of the soul; so iu the person of Jesus (’hiist, 
the human nature was entire, and still acted 
according to its own character, yet there was 
such an union and inhabitation of the F.tcinal 
Word in it, that there did arise out of that a 
communication of names and cha'‘aclcrs, as we 
find in the Sciiptures. A man is called tall, 
fair, and healthy, from tlic state of hio body, 
and learned, wise, and good, from tlie qiialilies 
of his mind ; so Christ is called holy, harmless, 
and undefilcd, is said to have died, risen, and 
ascended up into heaven with i elation to his 
human nature; he is also said to be in the form 
of God, to have created all things, to be the 
brightness of hi.-. Fathers gloiy, and the (xpicss 
image of his [leison, with idalion to his di\ins 
nature. The ideas that we ha\c of what is mate- 
rial, and what is s[)iritudl, lead us to di-tinguL-h 
in a man tliose descriptions that belong to hi-, 
body fioui those that belong to his mind ; .so the 
dilici cut apprehensions that we luue, of what is 
created and uncreated, must be our thread to 
guide us into the resolution of those various 
cxj)rcssions, that occur in the Scriptures concern- 
ing Chiist.’" 

This consideration, indeed, of the union of the 
two natures, divine and human, in Christ, can 
alone enable us to reconcile many passages in 

the 
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the New Testament, which arc appai'ently con- 
tradictory. Chribt ib said to have existed before 
Abiahain, and yet to have been of the seed of 
Abraham; lie ib called the Lord of David, and 
also his son or descendant; he is said to know 
all things, and yet not to know v’.hen the day of 
judgment mil be; Clirist says, My Father 
greater than I; and again, My Father and 
1 are one; at one time he is said to have been 
compassed with infnmity; and at another he 
himself dcclaic'-, All power is given me in 
heaven and in eaith ; upon one occabion he is 
4.aid to have been made a little lower tlian die 
angels; and upon anotlier, that all the angels of 
God worship him; these and many other pas- 
sages of a similar kind become peitectly con- 
sistent and intelligible, by refen ing them respec- 
tively to the divine and Lmnan natures of 
Chiibt. The essential properties of one nutuie 
were not communicated to the other nature; 
Christ was at once Son ot Ciod, and S<m of man; 
he was at the same time botii mortal and eter- 
nal ; moital ab the sou of man, in respect of 
liis humanity; cturnal as the Son of Ciod, in 
respect of his divinity; each kept his respective 
properties distinct, without the least confusioti 
in their most intimate union. One person waa 
formed by these two natures, as the council of 
Chalcedon expresses it, arpswrct)?, 
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aScitfSTUif ayfUftTTut, without confusion, immu- 
tably, inseparably, indi visibly. 

Christ has ascended up into heaven, and is 
tljere to remain “ until the times of restitution of 
all things (q)f — “ he ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us ( r ) — and is “ ordained of God 
to judge the quick and dead ( s f at the last day : 
be is represented as “ highly exalted (t)f and 
as crowned with gloi'y and honour for the suf- 
fering^ of death (u) and there is no ground to 
suppose he v\ill ever be deprived of these re- 
wards, but on the contrary, “ blessing, and ho- 
nour, and power, are to be given to the Lamb 
for ever and ever (x )." And indeed is it reason- 
ably that the personal glory of Christ should 
cease, when the happiness w'hich he purchased 
for fallen man by his incarnation and passion 
is to be eternal ? Upon these grounds the article 
asserts, that the two natures, the god- 

HEAD AND MANHOOD, WHEREOF IS ONE 
CHRIST, ARE NEVER TO BE DIVIDED. The 

Godhead and manhood of Christ having been 
both proved, it follows tliat he was very god 
AND very Jl w. 

That the Messiah was to suffer was foretold 
in a variety of passages in the Old Testament ; 

“ It 

fy) Acts, c. 3. V. 21. (r) Hcb. c. 7, v. 2^. 

($) Acts, c. 10. V.42. (t) Phil. c. 2. V. 9, 

(u) Heb. t, 2. V. 9. (x) Rev. c. 5. v. 13. 
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“ It was written of the Son of man, that he 
must suffer many things ( y) and “ the Spirit 
of God, which was in the prophets, testified before* 
hand the sufferings of Christ (z) ” he was to be 
“ a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
oppressed and afBicted ; wounded and bruised ; 
brought to the slaughter, and cut off out of the 
land of the living (a)'* The suffering of Christ 
was also typified in the sacrifices of tlie law, and 
particularly in the passover. Our Saviour him- 
self forewarned his disciples of his passion, and 
St. Paul preached to the Thessatenians, tlut 
“ Christ must needs have suffered fb )." — “ If 
hunger and thirst, if revilings and contenij)t, if 
sorrows and agonies, if stripes and buffeting?, if 
condemnation and crucifixion, be sufferings, 
Jesus suffered ; if the infirmities of our nature, 
if the weight of our sins, if the malice of man, 
if the machinations of Satan, if Uie hand of God, 
eould make him sutler, our Saviour sufi'ered ; if 
the annals of times, if the writings of his apostles, 
if the deatli of his martyrs, if the confession of 
the Gentiles, if the scoffs of the Jews be testimo- 
nies, Jesus sufll’ied (c) — “ and therefore those 
^ings which Ciod before had sliewcd by the 

mouth 

(y) Mark, c. 9. v. 13 . >' (z) 1 Pet. c. 1. v. ii. 

(a) I&. C.53. (h) Acts, c. 17. V. 3. 

(t) Pearson, Art. 4, 
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mouth of all his prophets, that Christ should 
suffer, he hath fulfilled ( d)" 

And as Christ truly suffered, so likewise 
he was crucified and dead. The particular 
mode of Christs death was predicted by Zacha- 
riah, “ They shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced (e)^' and again by Dav'd, “ they 
pierced my hands and my feet (J) allud.n<» to 
the practice of nailing to the cross the hands and 
the feet of the person crucified, fdirist himself 
also intimated by what death lie shoi.l l die, and 
at the same 4 .imc referred to a type oi i , ni the 
Old Testament: “As Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the w ilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up ('g/” The crucifixion of Jesus 
is related by all the E\ap'>^clists; and the incre- 
dulity of Thomas, recorded by St. John, af- 
forded an opportunity ot shewing that tlie pro- 
phecies of Zachariah and David were literally 
fulfilled (h). That Jesus really expired upon 
the cross was evident both to his faithful friends, 
who out of regard to their Lord and Master 
were present at his crucifixion, and also ta 
his implacable enemies, who fancied that tlicy 
thus saw the accomplishment of their Avicked 
purppse. -And even tlie Roman soldier.s, who 

piobably 

(d) Acts, c. 3. V. 18. (c) Zach. c. 12 v. 10. 

(f) Psalm 2'2. V. 17. {g) John, c. 3. v. 14. 

{h) John, c. 20. V. 27. 
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probably felt little either of affection, or of ma- 
lice, seeing him already dead, forbore to break 
his legs ; but “ one of these soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side, and forthwith came thereout 
blood and water (n),” which is a known sign of 
actual death in human bodies. 

The mention of the grave of the Messiah in 
the following passage of Isaiah, may be con- 
sidered as a prediction that he w as to be buried : 
“ He w'as cut off out of the land of tlie living ; 
and he made his grave with the wicked, and 
wiith the rich in his death Co)." And nut only 
the burial of the Messiali, but the time he was 
to remain interred, was typified in the person 
of Jonas, for as Jonas was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three luglits in 
the heart of the earth (p)." It was the cus- 
tom of the Komans, by whose authority our 
Saviour was put to death, not to allow the bo- 
dies of those who Avere crucified to be taken 
from the cross and buried ; they were lelt to 
putrefy, or to be devoured by the fowls of the 
air. But it was in the powci of the magistrate 
to dispense with this custom; and accordingly 
we find that “ when the even was come, there 

^ came 

(h) John, c. 19. V. 34. (o) Is. C. 53. V. 8 8c 

(^J Matt.c. la. V.4Q. 

VoL. II. 


L 
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came a rich man of Arhnathca, named Joseph, 
who also himself was Jesus’ disciple : he went 
to Pilate, and begged the body of Jcsns. Then 
Pilate cominauded the body to be delivered. 
And when JosTpli had taken the body, he wrap- 
ped it in a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own 
new tomb, winch he had hewn out in the rock : 
and he rolled a great stone to the door of the se- 
pulchre, and de[)arted (q)‘^' and thus it appears 
that Chriat was BuiiiKn. 

The article concludes with stating, that the ob- 
ject of Chri.-.t’s passion was to uecoxcij.k the 
rA'ii.tn TO L's, Avn to be a sacuieice 
?,'OT ('XIV I'OU OKIGINAL GUILT, BUT ALSO 
I All ACTLAL SIN’S OE MEN', liy original gui/t 
is meant that gr.ilt which was incurred by the 
disobedience of Adam, and transmitted to alibis 
po-^tciity; and b) actual .sins of men Axe meant 
those sins which iiKli\iduals actually commit, 
“for theie is no man that sinneth not (r). ' 1 

shah transcribe bishop Purnct's excellent expla- 
nation and proof of this part of the article, to 
which it will be unnccessaty to make any addi- 
tion : “ The notion of an expiatory sacrifice 
which was then, when the Nei''- Testament was 
w'ritten, well understood all the world over, both 
by Jew and Gentile, was this, that the sin of 

one 

(i) Matt. c. 27. V. 57—60. (r) I Kings, c. s' v. 46. 
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bne person was transferred on a man or beast, 
who was upon that devoted, and offered up to 
God, and suffered in the room of the offendinsi 
J)erson ; and by this oblation the punishment of 
the sin being laid on the saciificc, an expiation 
was made for sin, and the sinner was believed to 
be reconciled to God. This, as ap{)ears through 
the whole book of Leviticus, w as tlie design and 
effect of the sin and trespass offerings among the 
Jews, and more particularly of the goat tnat was 
offered up for the sius of the w hole people on the 
day of atonement. ' Tliis was a piece of religion 
well known both to Jew' and Gentile, that had a 
great many phrases belonging to it, such as the 
saoiffees being offered lor, or instead ol sin, and 
in the name, or on the account, ol tiie sinner ; its 
bearing of sin, and becoming sin, or the sin- 
offering ; its being the reconciliation, tlie atone- 
ment, and the redemption of the sinner, by which 
the sin was no more imputed, but forgiven, and 
for w hich the sinner was accepted. When, tliere- 
fore, this whole set of phrases in its utmost ex- 
tent, is very often, and in a gieat variety, ap- 
plied to the deatli of Christ, it is not possible for 
us to preserve any reverence for tbe New Testa- 
ment, or tlie writers of it, so far as to think tliein 
even honest men, not to say inspired men, it we 
can imagine that in ■ so saf^red atid important a 
L ^ ‘ matter 
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matter they could exceed so much as to repre- 
sent that to be our sacrifice which is not truly 
so : this is a point which will not bear figures 
and amplifications ; it must be treated of strictly, 
and with a just exactness of expression. Christ 
is called ‘ the Lamb of Cod, w’hich taketh away 
the sins of the world (sjC he is said to have 
‘borne our sins in his ow’n body (t);’ to have 
been ‘made sin for usf/O;’ it is said that 
‘ he gave his life a ransom for many (x) f that 
‘ he was the fwopitiation for the sins of the 
whole world (y)]’’ and that ‘ we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins fz) it is said, that ‘ he has reconciled us 
to his Father in his cross, and in the body of his 
flesh' through death (a) f that ‘he, -by his own 
blood, entered in once into the holy place, having 
obtained eternal redemption for \x&(b)','’ that 
‘ once in the end of the world hath he appeared 
to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself (c) 
that ‘ he was once offered to bear the sins of 
many (d) f that ‘ we are sanctified by the of- 
fering of the body of Christ, once for all ’ 

and 

(s) John, c. I . V. 29. (f) 1 Pet.c. 2. v. 24. 

(u) 2 Cor. c. 5. V, 21. (x) Matt. e. 20. v. 26. 

(y) I Jobn,c. 2. v. 2. (%) Col. c. i. v. 14. 

(a) Col. c. 1. V. 20, izc. (b) Heb. c. 9. v. la. 

(c) Heb. c. 9. V. 26. fOHeb. c. 9. V.28 

(t) Heb. c. 10. v. 10* 
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and that ‘ after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sin, he sat down for ever on tlie right hand of 
Godi(f)' It is said, that ‘we enter into tlie 
lioliest by the blood of Jesus, that is, the blood 
of the new covenant, by which we are sancti- 
fied f g) that ‘ he hath sanctified the people 

with his own blood (h);' and was ‘the great 
shepherd of the sheep throiigli the blood of tlie 
everlasting covenant (i)\' that ‘ we are re* 
deemed with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot (k) 
and that ‘ Clirist suffered once for sin, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God ( 1 )' In these, and in a great many more 
passages that lie spread in all the parts of the 
New Testament, it is as plain as words can make 
any thing, that the death of Christ is proposed to 
us as our sacrifice and reconciliation, our atone- 
ment and redemption. So it is not possible for 
any man, who considers all this, to imagine that 
Christ's death was only a confirmation of hrs 
Gospel, a pattern of a holy and patient sufi'ering 
of death, and a necessary preparation to his re- 
surrection, by which he gave us a clear proof of 
a resurrection, and by consequence of eternal life, 

as 

(f) f^eb. c. 10. V. iz. f^) Heb. 10. v. 19. 

(h) Heb. c. 13. y. la, {i) Heb. c. 13. v.ao^ 

(k) 1 Pet.c. I. V. 19. ( 1 ) 1 Pet. e. 3. v. 
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Rs by liis doctrine he had shewed us the way to, 
it. By this all the high commendations of bis 
death amount only to this, that be by dying has 
given a vast credit and autliority to his Gospel^ 
which was the powerfullcst mean possible to re- 
deem us from sin, and to reconcile us to God : 
but this is so contrary to the whole design of tlie 
Kcu- Testament, and to the true import of that 
great variety of phrases in which this matter is 
set out, that at this rate of expounding Scrip- 
ture we can never know what we may build 
upon, especially when the great importance of 
this thing, and of our having right notions 
concerning it, is well considered. St. Paul docs, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, state an opposition 
between tlie death ol Christ and the sin of 
Adam, the ill effects of the one being removed 
by the otl^er ; but he plainly carries the death 
of Cljiist much tarthcr, than that it had only 
healed tlie wound that was given by Adam’g 
sin; for as ‘the judgment was by one to con- 
demnation, the free gift is of many offences to 
justification f m]' But in the other places of the 
Ke>y Testament Cluist’s death is set forth so 
fully as a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, tiiat it is a very false way of arguing to, 
jnfer, that because in one place that is set in op- 
position 


(m) Rom. c. 5. V. 16, 
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position to Adam’s sin, that therefore the virtue 
of it was to go no farther tlian to take away that 
cin ; it has, indeed, removed that, hut it has done 
9 , greaf deal more besides, 

“ Thus it is plain that Christ’s death was our 
sacrifice ; the meaning of which is this, that God 
intending to reconcile the world to himself, and 
to encourage sinners to repent and tui'n to hiin» 
thought fit to offer the pardon of sin, together 
with the other blessings of his Gospel, in such a 
way as should demonstrate both the guilt of sin 
and his hatred of it ; and yet Avith that, his love 
of sinners, and his compassion towards tliem. A 
free pardon, without a sacrifice, had not been so 
agreeable either to the majesty of the Great Go- 
vernor of the wmrld, nor the authority of liis 
laws, nor so proper a method to oblige men to 
that strictness and holinc>s of life that he de 
signed to bring them to ; anti therefore lie 
thought fit to ofter his pardon, and those other 
blessings, througli a Mediator, who was to deliver 
to the world this new* and holy rule ef life, and 
to confirm it by his own unblemished life : and, 
in conclusion, when the lage of wicked men, 
Avho hated him for the holiness both of his life 
and of his doctiine, did work them up into such 
a fury as to pursue him to a mt>st violent and 
i^qpminious death, he. in compliance with the 

L 4 secret 
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secret design of his Father, did not only go 
through the dismal series of sufferings, with the 
most entire resignation to his Father’s will, and 
with the highest charity possible towards those 
who were his most unjust and malicious mur- 
derers ; but he at the saiiie time underwent great 
agonies in his mind, whidi struck him with such 
an ainazement and sorrow even to the death, 
that upon it he did sweat great drops of blood, 
and on the cross he felt a withdrawing of those 
comforts that till then had ever supported him, 
when he cried out, My God, My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? It is not easy for us to 
apprehend in what that agony consisted, for we 
understand only the agonies of pain or of con- 
science, which last arise out of the horrors of 
guilt, or tliC apprehension of the wrath of God. 
It is, indeed, certain, that he who had no sin 
could have no such horror in him; and yet it is 
as certain that he could not be put into such an 
agony only tlirough the apprehension and fear of 
that violent death which he was to suffer next 
day ; therefore w e ought to conclude that there 
was an inward suffering in his mind, as w'ell as an 
outw ard visible one in his body J we cannot 
distinctly a|)prehend what that was, s nce he was 
sure of his ow n spotless innocence, and of his 
Father’s unchangeable love to him. can 

only imagine a vast sense of the heinousness of 
4 sin. 
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sin, and a deep indignation at the dishonour done 
to God by it ; a melting ai>prehen&ion at the 
corruption and mibcries of mankind by reason of 
sin, together witli a nevcr-beforc felt withdraw- 
ing of those consolations that had always filled 
his soul ; but what might be farther in his 
agony and in his last dereliction, we cannot dis- 
tinctly apprehend ; only this we perceive, that 
our minds are capable of great pain as well as our 
bodies are: deep horror, with an inconsolable 
sharpness of thought, is a very intolerable tiling. 
Notwithstanding the bodily or substantial in- 
dwelling of the fulness of the Godhead in him, 
yet he was capable of feeling vast pain in his 
body ; so tliat he might become a complete sa- 
crifice, and that we might have from his sufiFer- 
ings a very full and amazing apprehension of the 
guilt of sin j all those emanations of joy with 
which the indwelling of the Eternal W'ord had 
ever till tlicn filled his soul, might then, w hen 
he needed them most, be quite withdrawn, and 
lie be left merely to the firmness of his faitli, to 
the patient resignation to the will of Ids heavenly 
Father, and to his willing readiness of drinking 
up that cup which his Fattier liad put in his hand 
to drink. 

“ There remains but one thing to be remem- 
bered hercj tliough il will come to be more spe- 
cially 
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cially explained when other articles are to be 
opened ; which is, that this reconciliation, which 
js made the death of Christ betw’een God and 
man, is not absolute and without conditions. 
has established the covenant, and has performed 
all that was incumbent on him, as both tha 
priest and the sacrifice, to do and to suffer; and 
he offers this to the world, that it may be closed 
with by them on the terms on which it is pro- 
posed ; and if they do not accept of it upon these 
conditions, and perform what is enjoined thetn^ 
they can have no share in it ( n 

(n) Burnet. 
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article the third. 

Of the going down of Christ into Hell. 

AS CHRIST DIED FOR US, AXD WAS BURIZO} 
SO ALSO IS IT TO BE BELIEVED THAT HS 
WENT DOWN INTO HELL. 


That Christ descended into Hell is not es- 
presslyasserted by any of the Evangelists; but 
they all relate that he expired upon the cross, 
and that after three day’s he again appeared alive ; 
and therefore it may be inferred that in the b- 
tennediate time his soul went into the coniinoa 
receptacle for departed souls (a). But a mor» 
direct pi oof of this proposition may be found b 
St. Peter’s Sermon, after the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost in which 

he applies to the resurrection of our Saviour tht 
passage in the Psalms ; “ Thou w'ilt not leave 
my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thine 

Holy 

(a) Theie is no single word in our language which 
has this signihcation •, but wx are told that this wai 
tormerly tlic sense of the Saxon jj^onl Hell, though it 
now always means the place of the punishqrent of the 
wicked, after the general judgment, as opposed to hea* 
yen, tl»e place of the reward of the righteous.. 

(b) Acts, c. 2.V. 27. 
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Holy One to see corruption (cj'' Christ’s soul 
must have been in hell, since God is here re-, 
presented as not finally leaving it here, but as. 
" ire-uniting it to the body of Christ, after a cer- 
tain interval; and, therefore, as Christ died 

FOR us, AND WAS BURIED; SO ALSO IS IT 
TO BE BELIEVER THAT HE WENT DOWN 
INTO HELL. It is to 1)6 observed that the 
word rendered “ Hell’’ in the above passage, 
both in the Septuagint translation of the Psalms, 
and in the Acts is Hades. Dr. Campbell 
has shewn that this word, which occurs eleven 
- times in the New Testament, and is very fre- 
quently used in the Septuagint translation of 
tlie Old, never signifies in Scripture the place of 
torment, to which the wicked are to be con- 
signed after the day of judgment, but always 
the place appropriated for the common reception 
of departed souls in the intermediate time between 
death and the general resurrection (d). 

Though there is this unquestionable authority 
for the doctrine of this article, Christ’s descent into 
Hell, or Hades, is not mentioned in the abstracts of 

Christian 

(e) Ps. 16. V. |o. 

(d) Homer, Hosiod, Plato, and other antient Greek 
writers, distinguish ’ASW from Ta^Tafoj which was the 
place of punishment for the Wicked. Vide Dr Nicholls’s 
ei^position of this article. 
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Christian faith, which the early fathers have left 
us ; nor is it in any of those numerous creeds 
which were composed by the councils of the 
fourth century, except that which was agreed 
to at Arimini in the year 359. The word there 
used is ILotrx^ovM, and it is plain from the 
context that this word cannot mean, as some 
have supposed, merely tliat Christ was buried. 
It; TX )CXTiX 90 »rx, xxt rx txaft eixeM- 

fttlfxiiTX oi iruAw^oi ‘Al'it liovrtt ^pt^xt>. In the 
beginning of tlte fifth century the church at 
Aquileia, as we learn fiorn Ruffin, usqd the cor- 
responding expression, dcscendit ad inferna ; but 
at the same time he informs us, that there was 
no similar articles in the creeds then used, either ' 
at Rome, or in the eastern churches In 
the sixth century this aiticle was admitted into 
many creeds, and it was confirmed by the fourth 
council of Toledo, A. D. 633. The word 'AJnc 
was first used in tlie Athanasian creed, which, 
as will hereafter appear, was not competed till 
many years after the death of Athanasius. 

It seems probable that tins doctrine of Christ’s 
descent into hell was first introduced into creeds 

for 

(ej In ecclesiz Komana symbolo non babenir ad- 
ditum, Descendit ad inferna ) sed neque in orientis 
ecclesia haberur hie sermo. Ruff. Exp. Syinb. 
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Ibr the Jiurpbse of declaring the actual separa- 
tiicp of Christ s soul and body, in opposition to 
those Heretics who asserted, that the crucifixion 
produced 6nly a trance or deliquium, and that 
Christ did not really suffer death. 
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AJITICLE THE FOURTH. 

Of the Resurrection of Christ. 

^JHftrST DID TRULY RISE AGAIN EROJI DEaTH, 

and took again his body,- with flesh, 

BONES, AND ALL THINGS APPERTAINING TO 
THE PERFECTION OF JIAn’s NATURE, WHERE- 
WITH HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN, AND 
THERE SITTETII UNTIL HE RETURN TO JUIM3E 
ALL MEN AT THE LAST DAY. 


We have the authority of St. Peter for assert- 
ing, that the Resurrection of Christ ivas foretold 
by the royal Psalmist ; “ Men and brethren, let 
me freely speak unto you of the patriarch David, 
that he is both dead and buried, and his sepul- 
chre is with us unto this dav : therefore bein® 

* O 

a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn 
with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his 
loins, according to the flesh, he would raise 
up Christ to sit on his throne; he seeing 
this before, spake of tlie resurrection of Christ, 
that his soul was not left in hell, neither his flesh 
did see corruption (a)” And our Saviour him- 
self 

(a) Acts, c. 2. V. 29 — 31. 
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jelf fepefttedly foretold his resurrection; “The 
S6n of man shall be betrayed into the hands of 
men ; and ]^cy 6haII kill him ; and the third 
day he shs^I be raised again (b)." “ Behold, we 

go up to Jerusalem, and the Son of man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests, and unto tlie 
scribes, and they shall condemn him to death, 
and shall deliver him to the Gentiles to mock, 
and to scourge, and to crucify him ; and the 
tiiird day he shall rise again fc)." Arid to the 
Jews he speaks of his resurrection as a clear de- 
monstration which would be afforded of his di- 
vine mission : When they put this (piestion to him, 
“ What 'sign shewest thou unto us,” that is, 
what 'decisive proof dost thou give us that thou 
art the promised Messiah ? He answered, “De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up ; speaking of the temple of the body ( d )." 

It is reasonable to expect, that the evidence of 
the truth of this great event, the importance 
of which was thus solemnly announced, should 
be proportionably strong and unequivocal, and 
upon enquiry we shall find that the resurrection 
of Christ is supported by the clearest and most 
satisfactory proofs. 

(b) Matt.c. 17. V. 22 and 23. 

(c) Matt. c. 20. V. 18, &c. 

(d) John, c. 2. Y. 18, 19 and 21. 


In 
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In the e)cplanatiott of the second u^cle, urge 
have seen that the body of Jesus, after it was 
taken down ftom the cross, was Ipiried after 
the cQstomary manner of the Jews. ^The chief 
priests caused the sepulchre to be seeded, and to 
be guarded by Roman soldiers. The object of 
this caution was, that, by securing and exhibit- 
ing the dead body of Christ, tlmy might, as 
they tliought, be able to disprove any report 
which the disciples might spread concerning his 
restoration to life : whereas thb very caution 
tended to confirm the truth of his resurrection, 
by rendering it impossible that his body should 
have been removed by any human means. Thus 
does God produce good out of evil, and make 
even wicked men the instruments of executing 
the great designs of his providence. It is re- 
lated by all the Evangelists, that Jesus Christy 
early on the third day after he was crucified and 
buried, arose from the dead, and afterwards ap- 
peared alive. We learn from the Acts, that the 
resurrection of Christ was constantly asserted, 
and urged with peculiar earnestness, by the first 
preachers of the Gospel ; and b the Epistles it is 
repeatedly mentioned as a well-known and ac- 
knoudedged fiict The resurrection of Christ was 
not expected by his apostles, which circum- 
stance must be oaosidered as giving additional 
Vox^. IL M we^t 
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.weight to their testimony : When they heard 
£*om the devout women, who carried spices to 
the sepulchre, that tlieir crucified Lord was. risen 
■from the dead, “ their words seemed to themv 
as idle tales, and they believed .them iiot(eJ 
And when our Saviour first appeared to them 
“ they were affr^hted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit f ')- ' He soon' convinced them 
that he was a really existing body ; and by open* 
ing the Scriptures he explained to them, that all 
these wonderful events had happened according 
to Uie eternal purpose of God, declared by the 
mouth of his holy prophets, since the beginning 
of the world ( g). The certainty of Christ’s re- 
surrection did not rest upon a transient glance, 
or a single interview with his apostles ; he con- 
versed with them for forty days, which pre- 
cluded every sort of illusion or mistake; nor djd 
it depend upon the sole testimony of these 
chosen ministers of the Gospel, for he was seen 
by various other persons, and particularly by 500 
disciples at once ; he ate and drank with many 
to whom he was known before bis crucifixion ; 
and he made Tliomas feel the print of the nails 
by which he had been fastened to the cross, and 
of tire spear with which bis side bad beeapiercedr 

ta 

{ej Lake,£. 24, v. ii. ‘ ^^‘Lulte, c. 24. v. 37. 

QJ Eph. c. 3. V. 9, &c — Luke, c. 24. v, 44, ioc* . 
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to convince him that he was tlie same Jesus 
who had been crncihed, that be had flesh and 
bones, and was not a spirit Ha also said 
to all tlie eleven Apotodes, when assembled to- 
gether immediately before his ascension, “ Be- 
hold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself. 
Handle me and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones, as ye see me havef/V.” And thus 
the identity of his person was uncontrovertibly 
ascertained,, and all suspicion of his being a spi- 
rit was entirely removed. These numerous wit- 
nesses of a plain matter of fact, of which every 
one was a competent judge, constitute a species 
of proof which might well be denominated “ in- 
fallible 

As tlie enemies of Christ had been peculiarly 
careful to guard against any fraud or deception, 
i^d as they were fully sensible, tliat the resurr 
rcction, if real and generally believed, would have 
great influence upon the minds of men, it is im- 
possible not to suppose that they examined into 
it with the most anxious diligence and most jea- 
lous minuteness \ and as they did not dare to 
contradict it themselves, or even venture to pro- 
duce the soldiers whom they had suborned for 
the purpose of asserdng that the body of Jesus 

w'as 

(h) C. sto* V. a6. (i) Luke, c. 24. v. 39. 

(k) Acts,c. I. V. 3. 


M 2 
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was stolen out of the grave by nighty we must 
condnde, tiiat they found it attested by a weight 
of evidence, which no audiority could suppress, 
nor any art invalidate. Upon these grounds we 
believe that Christ did truly rise again 

FROM DEATH, AND TOOK AGAIN HIS BODY,. 
WITH FLESH, BONES, AND ALL THINGS AP- 
PERTAINING TO THE PERFECTION OF MAnV 
NATURE. 

Wherewith He ascended into heaven. 
As the Resurrection of Christ was foretold by 
David, so also was his Ascension : “ Tbou hast 
ascended up on high.;, thou bast led captivity 
captive, and received gifts for men^/^;” which 
passage refers to the ascension of our Saviour 
into heaven, to his triumph over sin and' death, 
and to his sending the glorious gifts of the Spirit 
unto the sons of men> Christ himself also 
predicted his ascension : “ Go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, 1 ascend unto my Father, 
and your Father That Christ really 

ascended into heaven with the same body with 
which he lived, and died, and rose again, is 
dddared by St. Mark, and by St. Luke, both 
hi bis Gospel and in the Acts of the Apostles > 

but 


( 1 ) Psalm 68. v. 18. Eph. c. 4. v. 9. 
fm) John, c. ao. v. 17. 
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but it tvill be sufScicnt to transcribe the account 
from St. Luke’s Gospel : “ And he led out his 
apostles as far as to Sethany, and he lifted up his 
hands and blessed them : and it came to pass 
while he blessed them, he was parted ft^m them, 
and earned up into heaven (n)J ’ — “Thus was 
Christ’s ascension visibly performed in the pre- 
sence and sight of the Apostles, for the con- 
ftnnation of the reality and certainty thereo£ 
They did not see him when he rose, but they 
saw him when he ascended ; because an eye-wit- 
ness was not necessary unto the act of his nesur* 
rection, but it was necessary unto the act of 
Jiis ascension. It was sufficient that Christ 
shewed himself to the Apostles alive after his 
passion ; for since they knew him before to be 
dead, and now saw him alive, they were thereby 
assured that he rose again ; for whatsoever was a 
proof of his life after death, was a dememstration 
of his resurrection, fiut since the Apostles were 
not to see our Saviour in heaven ; since his sit- 
ting there at the ri^t hand of God was not to 
be visible to them on therefore it was nor 
cessary they riiou)d bp e^e-witnesses of the act; 
who were not with the sanae eyes to behold the 
effect Besides the eye-witness of the Apostles, 

there 


(k) Luke, c. 24. V. SO, 8cc. 
M 3 
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there was added the testimony of the angels; 
those blessed spirits which ministered before, and 
saw the face of God in heaven, and came down 
from thence, did know that Christ ascended up 
from hence unto that place from whence they 
came ; and because the eyes of the Apostles could 
not follow him so far, the inhabitants of that 
place did come to testify of his reception : ‘ For 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; 
which also said. Ye men of Galilee, why stand 
ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus, 
wfrich is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner, as ye have seen him go 
into heaven ^0^:’ we must, therefore, acknow- 
ledge and confess, against all the wild heresies 
of old, that the eternal Son of God, w’ho died 
and rose again, did, with the same body with 
which he .died and rose, ascend up to heaven. 
Should it be asked what reason can be given 
why our Saviour did not ascend in the sight of 
tlie Jews, for their conviction? I answer,. that 
it was only absolutely necessary that they who 
were to preach the Gospel, should have the ut- 
most evidence of those matters fact they at- 
tested. God’s design was tp bring the warld to 
salvation bj the exercise of faith, which is 

an 


f$) Acu, c. I. V. 10 and ii. 
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an act of assent, upon the testimony of another, 
with which sight is inconsistent ; and it is to be 
doubted, whether they, who ascribed our Sa- 
viour’s miracles to the power of tiie devil, and 
suborned the soldiers to say, upon his resurrec- 
tion, that his disciples stole him away, would 
not have called his ascension, if they had seen 
it, a phantasm and vain apparition The 

ascension of Christ is frequently alluded to in the 
Epistles (q). 

And there sitteth: The sitting of Christ 
at the right hand of God is foretold in the Old 
Testament, and asserted ia the New; “ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my riglit 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool ( r)." Christ applied this passage to him- 
self (s), and k is quoted by St. Paul, asdestribang 
the superiority of Christ to ali created hdngs; 

To which of the angels said he at any time, Sk 
on my right hand tiU I make thine enemies thy 
footstool ityi” Christ himself expressly foretold 
his sitting at the right hand of God : “ Here- 
after shall the Son of man ait at the right hand 
of tlie power of Gddfn^.” There are several 
passages in the Ephdlesi,. declaring that Christ 

sitteth 

(P) Veneer’s Exp. of this Art. 

(^) Eph. c. 4. V. 10 . Hcb. c. 9. V. 12. 

ir) Ps. IK>. V. 1. (s) Matt. c. 22. v. 44. 

,(t) Hcb. c. I. Y. 13. (1$) Luke, o. 22. 

M 4 - 
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sitteth at ‘ the right hand of God : “ When he 
had by himself purged our sins, he sat down 
at the right hand of the Majesty on high (x)'' 
— “ We have a high priest, who is set on the 
right hand of the Majesty in the heavens (y)." 
By the metaphorical expression of sitting at the 
right hand of God, which is applied in Scrip- 
ture to none but Christ, we are to understand 
the honour and dignity to which he was exalted 
after his ascension into heaven : “ Who is 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God ; angels, and authorities, and powers, being 
made subject unto him (z)." — “ And there w-as 
given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, 
that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him; his dominion is an everlasting do- 
minion, which shall not pass away, and hit 
kingdom, tliat which shall not be destroy? 
ed (a).'^ 

Until he return to judge all men, 
AT THE LAST DAY : The second advent of 
Christ, and the purpose for which he is to come, 
are clearly foretold in Scripture : “ I go to pre- 
pare a place for you ; I will coipe again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself This same Jesus, 

which 

f*; Hcb. c. I. V. 3 0 -; Hcb. c. 8. V. j. 

(z) I Pet. c. 3. V. 22. (a) Dan. c. 7. y. 14. 

/t) John) c. 14. y. 3 and 28. 
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which is taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven ( c ).” — “ The Lord himself shall de- 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God ( d)y 
— “ Whom the heavens must receive, until the 
times of restitution of all things C ej .” — “ For 
God hath appointed a day, in the which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, by that man 
whom he hath ordained, %vhereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from tlie dead — “ When tlie Son of man 

shidl come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit down upon tiie 
throne of his glory; and before him shall be 
gathered all nations, and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep 
from the goats — ^Then we shall “ appear 

before tlie Judgment seat of Christ, that eveiy 
one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath don^ wliether it bo 
good or bad CAJ .’' — “The Fatlter judgeth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Son, 
that all men should honour the Son, even as they 

honour 

OJ Acts, c. X. V. 1 1. Cd) I Thess. c. 4. v. 16. 

/O Acts, c. 3. V. 21. f/j Acts, c, 1 7. v. 31. 

(g) Matt. c. 25. T. 31 and 32. 

(A) z Cot.c.i. V, 10. 
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honour the Father (ij” — “ The day of tlie Lord 
will come, in v\iiich the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat (k)." — “ In short, no doctrine 
is more clear, and express, and fundamental in 
the word of God, than that of an eternal 
judgment at the end of the world, when the 
state of our trial and probation shall be hnished, 
which will be a proper season for the distri- 
bution of public justice, for rew2urding all those 
with eternal life, ‘ who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and im- 
mortality,’ and for rendering ‘ to them that 
obey not the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guish I shall therefore conclude my ob- 

servations upon this article, with that most 
excellent inference of St. Peter’s: “ Seeing 
then that all those things shall be dissolved, wliat 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy con- 
vci sation and godliness, looking for, and hasten- 
ing unto, the coming of the day of God ( mj.” 

(i) John, c. 5. V. 22 and 23. (k) 7 . Pet. c. 3. v. 10. 

( l ) Rom. c. 2. V. 7, &c. 

(m) 2 Pet, c. 3. V. 1 1 and 12, Veneer. 
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ARTICLE THE FIFTH. 

Of the Holy Ghost- 

THE HOLY GHOST PROCEEDIXG FROM THE FA- 
THER AND THE SON, IS OF ONE SUBSTANCE, 
MAJESTY, AND GLORY, WITH .THE FATHER 
AND THE SON, VERY AND ETERNAL GOD. 


The third person in the Holy Trinity is called 
liie Holy Ghost (a) or Holy Spirit^ and oftep 
the Spirit only: “In the meantime he poured 
forth the Holy Ghost, a gift which he -had re- 
ceived from the Father, tlie third person in the 
Godhead, and the third nan\e of Majesty (Jb)^ 
Frequent mention is made in tlie Old Testament 
of the Spirit of God, as at the creation of the 
world the Spirit of God is said to have “ moved 
upon the fece of the waters ( cj.” And when the 
prophets received any supernatural power or 
IcnowJedge, or, any impression was made upon 
their minds for a particular purpose, it is grae*- 
rally ascribed to the Spirit of God. 

St. John has recorded, that Christ, not long 
ihefore his crucifixion, said to his disciples, “ 1 

will 

(a) Ghost is a Saxon word, signifying Spirit. 

Tert. adv. Prax. {c) Gen. c. j. v. 2* , 
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will pray the Fatlier, and he shall give yon 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever, even the Spiiit of Truth (d)” And in 
the following passage our Saviour speaks of tlie 
oflSce of the Holy Spirit, as having a close and 
necessary connexion w ith his own personal mi- 
nistry, and as being of the highest importance to 
the complete execution and accomplishment of 
the great scheme of human redemption : “ I tell 
you the truth; it is expedient for you that I go 
away; for if 1 go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
him unto you, and he shall teach you all things, 
and bring ail things to your remembrance, what- 
soever I have said unto you (e).” Agreeably to 
this promise and declaration, on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and a few days after the ascension of our 
Saviour into heaven, the Holy Ghost descended 
visibly upon the Apostles, and instantaneously 
communicated to them the pow’er of speaking a 
great variety of languages, enabled them to work 
miracles in confirmation of the doctrines which 
th(^ were to preach, and furnished them with 
zeal and resolution, and with every other quali- 
fication necessary to the effectual discharge of 
their niinistiy. The Holy Ghost also “ abode 

with 

(J) John, c. 14. T. t 6 and 17. 

(e) John, c. 16. V. 7. c. 14. v. 26. 
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with them,” as our Saviour promised, for we 
£nd them constantly acting under his immediate 
and directing influence. “ The Spirit said unto 
Philip, go near and join thyself to this cha- 
riot (/^.” And St. Peter, in giving an account 
of the conversion of Cornelius, says, “ The Spi- 
rit bade me go with him, nothing doubting (g)^' 
When Paul and Barnabas “ had gone thronghout 
Phrygia, and the regions of Galatia, and w’ere 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the w ord 
HI Asia, after they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered 
them not (h).” And the success which attended 
the first preaching of the Gospel is always ascribed 
to “ the power of the Spirit of God (i)." 

But besides these great gifts communicated to 
the Apostles and others, and these particular in- 
terposkions for important purposes at the first 
promulgation of Qiristianky, and which are, for 
the sake of distinction, called by modem divines 
the extraordinary operations of .the Spirit, there 
are other communications of a more general na- 
ture, w'hich are called the ordinary operations of 
the Spirit These consist in causing a change 
and renew'al of men's minds, and in affording 
• tliem inward and secret assistance to become 

good 

(/j Actvc.8.v.29. (g) Acts, c. ii. v. 12. 

(k) Acts, c. 16, V. 6 and 7. (!) Rom. c 15, v. 19. 
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good and virtuous. Christ said to Nieodemus, 
“ Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot see the kingdom of God (k);" 
and upon another occasion he declared, “ that 
Iiis heavenly Father would give his Holy Spirit 
to tlicm that ask him (I )."' — “ The fruit of tlic 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-sulfering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance (mf’ 
SL Peter, in his sermon ujjon the day of Pen- 
tecost, said “ Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you in the name of Jesus Christ, for the 
remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. For the promise is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar 
off, even as many as the Lord our God sliall 
callfw^.'’ It is evident that the influence of 
the Spirit, spoken of in these passages, must be 
common to all Christians, and cannot mean tlie 
extraordinary and mkaculous communications, 
which acre the portion of very few, and conti- 
nued but for a short time; and hence we derive 
tliis comfortable and important assurance, that 
tlie Spirit of God co-pperates with our sincere 
endeavours after righteousness, and assists us in 
all our virtuous exertions. 

f*; John, C.3. V.5. 

( 1 ) Luke, c. II. V. 13. 

("otI Gal. c. 5. V. 22 and 23. ■ ' 

(n) Acts, c. 2. V. 38 and 39. 


In 
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In this article, the Holy Ghost is spoken of as 

pilOCEEPING IROM THE FATHER AND THE 

SON. That the Holy Ghost proceeds from die 
Father we learn from the express authority of 
St. John, wliose words are, “ The Spirit of Truth 
which proceedeth from tlie Father (o)'^ and as 
Christ in the same verse says,, “ I will serid the 
Spirit;” and Sl Paul tells the Galatians that 
“ God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
their hearts (p)f we infer that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds from the Son also : and indeed the union 
between the Father and the Son is such, that 
we cannot conceive how the Spirit cwa proceed 
from the one without at tlie same time proceed* 
ing from the other. But we must acknowledge 
that the procession of the Holy Ghost, althougli 
to be believed as being asserted in Scripture, is 
far beyond our comprehension ; and in subjects 
of this kind we cannot be too cautious and dif- 
fident in what we say and think. 

That the procession of the Holy Ghost, both 
from tlie Father and the Son, ' was the doctrine- 
ef tlie whole primitive churdi, is very clearly 
established by bishop Pearson ( q). He admits 
that the Greek fathers have not directly asserted 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from tlie Son, but 

he 

(e) John, c, r5. v. a6. (p) Gal. c. 4, v. 6. 

Cq) Exp. of Creed, Art. 8. 
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be shews that the expressions which they have 
used have that meaning. And Dr. Nicholls ( r) 
has proved the same thing by many quotations 
both from the Latin and Greek ecclesiastical 
writers, and also by reference to tlie acts of 
several councils ; and in particular it may be ob- 
served, that at the councils of Alexandria and 
Ephcsu.s, which were held as early as the years 
430 and 431, it was declared that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded from the Son as well as from the 
Fallier. This doctrine was afterwards the subject 
of a warm and long controversy, and became the 
cause of a gi'eat schism between the eastern and 
western churches, the former maintaining that 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, 
and tliC latter tliat he proceeds from the Father 
and the Son. Tiiis still continues to be one of the 
points of difference between the Greek church 
and tliat of Rome. 

In the explanation of the latter part of the 
first article, which relates to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, it was proved from several texts of 
Scripture,. that tlie Holy Ghost is both a person 
and God. The following passages prove sepa- 
rately the divinity of the Holy Ghost, as as- 
serted in this article, and are also proofs of his 
personality ; St. Peter, in punishing Ananias and 

Sapphira 


( > ) Exp. of Art. 
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Sapphirfi, uses the expressions, “ lying to the 
Holy Ghost,*’ and lying to God (s)," as equi- 
yalent : the Holy Ghost is said to be eternal (t)\ 
to teach all things (u) •, to guide into all 
truth (x)', to shew things to come (y) •, to 
search all things, even the deep things of 
God (z); to make intercession for the 
saints (a)] Xo change us into the same image 
with Christ (b)\ to bring all things to remem- 
brance (c) i to reprove the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment (dj-, and to have 
raised Clirist from the dead (e). Christ himself 
calls the Holy Ghost “ anotlier Comforter ff),’* 
to be sent in his stead, or to supply Jm ab- 
sence; and St. Paul attributes to the Holy 
Ghost the communication of a great variety of 
qualities and powers : “ Now there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; to one is given 
by the Spirit the word of wisdom ; to another 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit ; to 
another faitli by the same Spirit ; to another the 
gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another 

* the 

(s) Acts, c. 5. V. 3 & 4. (t) Heb. c. 9. v. 14. 

(u) John, c. 14. V. 26. (x) John, c. 16. v. 13. 

(y) John, c. 16. v. 13. (z) r Cor. c. 2. v. 10. 

(a) Rom. c. 8. v. 27. (tf) a Cor. c. 3.V. 18. 

(c) John, c. 14. V. 26. (J) John, c. 16. v. 8. 

(e) i Pet. c. 3. V. x8. (f) John, c, 14. v. x6. 

VoL. II. N 
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the working of miracles ; to another prophecy ; 
to another discerning of spirits ; to another di- 
vers kinds of tongues ; to another the interpre- 
tation of tongues ; but all these worketh that 
one and the self-same Spiiit, dividing to every 
man severally as he w ill (gj" In all these passages 
the Holy Ghost is plainly spoken of not merely 
as a quality or operation, but as a person ; and 
the powers attributed to Imn are such that they 
can belong only to a divine person ; if thcrefojo 
the Holy Ghost be God, as well as the Father 
and the Son, and there be but one God, it fol- 
lows that the riolv Ghost is of one substance, 

MAJESTY, AND GLORY, IVITH THE FATHER AND 
THE SON, VERY AND ETERNAL GOD. 

“ Those who deny the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, contend that it is ordinary in the Scrip- 
tures to find the like expressions, which are pi'o- 
per unto persons, given unto those things which 
are no persons ; as, when the Apostle saith, 
‘ Chaiity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity en- 
vieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself ; is not 
puffed up ; dotli not behave itself unseemly ; 
seeketh not her own ; is not easily provoked ; 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth ; bcareth all things ; be- 

lieveth 


(g) 1 Cor. c. 12. V, 4. 8, &c. 
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lieveth all things-; hopeth all things ; endureth 
all things (h )' All which personal actions are 
attributed to charity, which is no person, as in 
other cases it is usual, but belong to that person 
which is charitable j because that person which 
is so qualified doth perform tliese actions ac- 
cording to, and by virtue of, that charity which 
is in him. In the same manner say they, per- 
sonal actions are attributed to the Holy Ghost, 
which is no person, but the virtue, power, and 
efficacy of God the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; because that God the Father is a person, 
and doth perform those personal actions attri- 
buted to the Holy Ghost by that virtue, power, 
and efficacy in himself, which is the Holy Ghost : 
as when we read, ‘ The Spirit said unto Peter, 
Behold, three men seektliee ; arise, therefore, and 
get thee down, and go with them, doubtitig no- 
thing, for I have sent them we must under- 
stand that God the Father w-as the person which 
spake these words, who had called Barnabas and 
Saul, and to whom they were to be separated. 
But because God did all this by that power 
within him, which is his Spirit, therefore those 
words and actions are attributed to the Holy 
Ghosh This is tlie sum of tlieir answer, and more 

than 

(h) I Cor. c. 13. V. 4, &c. 

K 2 
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than this, I conceive, cannot be said in answer to 
that argument which we urge from those personal 
expressions attributed to the Spirit of God, and 
as wc believe, as to a person. But this answer is 
most apparently insufficient, as giving no satis- 
faction to the argument ; foi’ if all the personal 
actions attributed in tiie Scriptures to the Spirit, 
might proceed from the pefson of God the Fa- 
ther, according to the power which is in him, 
then might this answer seem satisfactory : but if 
these actions be personal, as they are acknow- 
ledged, and cannot be denied ; if the same can- 
not be attributed to tlie person of God the Fa- 
ther, whose Spirit it is ; if he cannot be said to 
do tiiat by the power within him, which is said 
to be done by the Holy Ghost, then is that de- 
fence not to be defended ; then must tlie Holy 
Ghost be acknowledged a person ; but I shall 
clearly prove that there are several personal at- 
tributes given in the sacred Scriptures expressly 
to the Holy Ghost, which cannot be ascribed 
to God the Father; which God the Father, by 
that power which is in him, cannot be said to do; 
and consequently there cannot be any ground 
why those attributes should be given to the Spirit^ 
if it be not a person. To make intercession is 
a personal action, and this action is attributed to 
the Spirit of God, because be maketb interces- 

sioa 
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sion for the saints, according to the will of God ; 
but to make intercession is not an act which 
tan be attributed to God the Father, neither 
can lie be said to intercede for us according to 
that power w liich is in him : and therefore this 
can be no prosopopoeia, or feigning of a person : 
the Holy Ghost cannot be said to exercise the 
personal action of intercession for that reason, 
because it is the spirit of the person which in- 
tcrcedeth for us. To come unto men, as being 
sent unto them, is, as I have said before, a jicr- 
sonal action ; but to come unto n^en, as being 
sent, cannot be ascribed to God the Father, who 
sendeth, but is never sent, especially in this par- 
ticular, in which he is said expressly to send, 
and that in the name of the Son \ for our Sa- 
viour’s words are, ‘ whom tlie Father will send 
in my name.’ When therefore the Holy Ghost 
corneth to the sons of men, as sent by the Fa- 
ther in the name of the Son, and sent by tlie 
Son himself, this personal action cannot be at- 
tributed to the Father, as working by the power 
within him, and consecjuaitly cannot ground a 
prosopopoeia, by which the virtue or power of 
God the Father shall be said to do it. To 
speak and liear are personal actions, and botli 
together attributed to the Spirit in such a man- 
ner, as they cannot be ascribed to God the 

N 3 Father : 
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Father: ‘When he,’ saith Christ, ‘the Spirit 
of Truth is come, he will guide you into all 
truth; for he shall not speak of himsclfj but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak (i ).* 
Kow to speak, and not of himself, cannot be 
attiibutcd to God tlie Father, who doth all 
things o( himself; to speak what he hcareth, and 
that of the Son, to deliver what he recciveth 
from another, and to glorify him from whom 
he receiveth, bv receiving from him as Christ 
speaketli of the Holy Ghost, ‘ He shall glorify 
me, lor he shall receive of mine, and shall shew 
it to you (hj,' is by no means applicable to 
the Father, and consequently it cannot be true 
that it.e Holy Gho'^t is therefore said to do 
these personal actions, because that person, 
whose Spirit the Holy Ghost is, doth these ac- 
tions by, and according to, his own power, 
wiiic!; is the Holy Ghost. It rcmaineth tliere- 
fore that the answer given by the adversaries 
of this truth Is appaiently insufficient; and con- 
sequently, that our argument, drawn from the 
pel sonal actions attributed in the Scriptures to 
the bpiiit, is sound and valid. I tliought this 
discourse had fully destroyed the Socinian pro- 
sopo{joeia ; and, indeed, as tliey ordinarily pro- 
pound 

(i) John, c. i6. v. 13. {k) John, c, 16. v. 14. 
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pound their answer, it is abundantly refuted; 
but I find the subtlety of Socinus prepared an- 
other explication of the prosopopoeia, to supply 
the room when he foresaw the other would not 
serve; which double figure he grounded upon 
this distinction ; the Spirit, that is, the power of 
God, says he, may be considered either as a pro- 
priety and power in God, or as the tilings on 
which it worketh are affected vith it: if it- be 
considered in the first notion, then if any per- 
sonal attribute be given to the Spirit, the Spirit 
is there taken for God, and by the Spirit, God 
is signified. If it be considered in the second 
notion, then, if any personal attribute be given 
to the Spirit, the Spirit is there taken for that 
man in which it worketh; and that man af- 
fected with it, is called the Spirit of God. So 
that now we must not only shew, that such 
things as are attributed to the Holy Ghost can- 
not be spoken of the Father, but we must also 
prove that they cannot be attributed unto man, 
in whom the Spirit worketh from the Father. 
And this also will be very easily and evidently 
proved. I’he Holy Ghost is said to come unto 
the Apostles, as sent by the Father and the Son ; 
and to come as so sent, is a personal action, 
which we have already shewed cannot be the 

K 4 action 
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action of the Father, who sent tiie Spirit; and it 
is as certain that it cannot be the action of the 
apostle who was affected with the Spirit which 
was sent, except we can say that the Father and 
the Son did come unto St. Peter ; and St. Peter, 

. being sent by the Father and the Sou, did come 
unto St. Peter. Again, our Saviour, speaking 
of the Holy Ghost, saith, ‘ He shall receive of 
mine,’ therefore the Holy Ghost in that place is 
not taken for the Father; ‘ and shew it unto you,’ 
therefore he is not taken for an apostle : in tliat 
he ‘ receiveth,’ the first Socinian prosopopoeia is 
improper; in that he ‘ sheweth’ to the apostle, the 
second is absurd. The Holy Ghost then is de- 
scribed as a person distinct from the person of the 
Father, whose power he is ; and distinct from the 
peison of the apostle, in whom he worketli ; and 
consequently neither of the Socinian figures can 
evacuate or enervate the doctrine of his proper 
and peculiar personality. Secondly, for those at- 
tributes or expressions used of the Holy Ghost in 
the sacred Scriptures, and pretended to be repug- 
nant to the nature of a person; either they are not 
so repugnant, or if they be, they belong unto the 
Spirit, as it signifieth not the person, but the gifts 
or efifects- of the Spiiit. They tell us that the 
Spirit is given, and that sometimes in measure, 
J5 


some- 
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sometimes witliout measure ; that the Spirit is 
poured out, and that men drink of it, and are 
tilled with it ; that it is doubled and distributed, 
and something is taken from it, and that some- 
times it is extinguished ; and from hence they 
gather, that the Holy Ghost is not a person, 
because these expressions arc inconsistent with 
personality. But a satisfactory answer is easily 
returned to this objection. It is true tlmt God is 
.said to have given the Holy Ghost to them 
‘ that obey him ( m ) but it is as true that a 
person may be given. So we read, ‘ unto us a 
Son is given GO j’ "c are assured that 
‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son ( 0 ) \ and certainly the Son of God 
is a pei>on. And if all the rest of the expressions 
be such as they pretend, that is, not proper to 
a person, yet do they no way prejudice the truth 
of our assertion, because we acknoa ledge the 
effects and operations of the Spirit, to have in the 
Scriptures the name of the Spirit, who is the cause 
of those operations. And since to that Spirit, 
as the cause, we have already siiewn those attri- 
butes to be given, which can agree to nothing 
but a person, we therefore conclude, against 

the 

fmjActs, c 5. V. 32, fwj Is. c. 9. V. 6. 

( 9 ) John, c, 3 V. ] 6 . 
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the Socinians and the Jews> that the Holy 
Ghost is not an energy, operation, quality, or 
power, but a person, a spiritual and intellectual 
subsistence (p)-' 

It may indeed be observed in answer to the 
objection founded on the text, “ for God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto him ( q j,” that 
tliis passage is evidently designed to prove the 
superiority of Christ to the ancient j'rophets, 
who spake by the Spirit of God — the Spirit of 
Christ — the Holy Ghost — and can in no wise be 
brought as an argument against the personality 
of the Holy Spirit. It is an allusion to the fact, 
which John the Baptist had before declared, 
that be saw the Spirit of God descend and 
remain upon Jesus to distinguish him as the 
Messiah — the Son of God — (r) from the prophets, 
who were only occasionally favoured by his in- 
fluence. But when we consider the mysterious 
union of the three persons in one God, whicli 
certainly implies unity of will and power, it 
appears to me we may safely grant tliat expres- 
sions of this sort are sometimes used to signify 
an attribute, an energy, operation, quality, or 
pow'er of God, without injury to the doctrine 

we 

(p) Veneer, Exp. of this Ait, (q) John, c. 3. v. 34, 

(r) John, c. I. V. 32, i;c. 
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we maintain, which is clearly established by so 
many passages in Scrij/ture. 

The earliest controversy upon the subject of 
this article was that occasioned by Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople, in the middle of the 
fourth century, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, and was on that account deposed 
from his bishopric. 
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ARTICLE THE SIXTH. 

Of the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture for 
Salvation. 

HOLY SCRIPTURE CONTAINETIl ALL THINGS 
NECESSARY TO SALVATION : SO THAT WHAT- 
SOEVER IS NOTREAD THEREIN, NOR MAY BE 
PROVED THEREBY, IS NOT TO BE REQUIRED 
OF ANY MAN, THAT IT SHOULD BE BELIEVED 
AS AN ARTICLE OF THE FAITH, OR BE 
THOUGHT REQUISITE OR NECESSARY TO 
SALVATION. IN THE NA^IE OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURE WE DO UNDERSTAND THOSE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT, OF AVIlOSE AUTHOUII Y WAS 
NEVER ANY DOUBT IN THE CHURCH. 

OF THE NAMES AND NUMBER OF THE CANO- 
NICAL BOOKS : 


GENESIS 

EXODUS 

LEVITICUS 

NUMBERS 

DEUTERONOMY 

JOSHUA 

JUDGES 

RUTH 

THE JbXBST BOOK OF SAMUEL 


llih 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL 
THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS 
THE SECOND BOOK OF KINGS 
THE FIRST BOOK OF CHRONICLES 

the second book of chronicles 

THE FIRST BOOK OF ESDRAS 
THE SECOND BOOK OF ESDRAS 
THE BOOK OF ESTHER 
THE BOOK OF JOB 
THE PSALMS 
THE PROVERBS 
ECCLESIASTES, OB PREACHER 
CANTICA, OR SONG OF SOLOMON 
FOUR PROPHETS THE GREATER 
TAVELVE PROPHETS THE LESS, 

AND THE OTHER BOOKS, (as HIEROME SAITh) 
THE CHURCH DOTH READ FOR EXAMPLE OF 
LIFE, AND INSTRUCTION OF MANNERS ; BUT 
YET IT DOTH NOT APPLY THEM TO ESTA- 
BLISH ANT DOCTRINE. SUCH ARE THESE 
FOLLOWING : 

THE THIRD BOOK OF ESDRAS 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF ESDRAS 
THE BOOK OF TOBIAS 
THE BOOK OF JUDITH 
THE REST OF THE BOOK OF ESTHER 
THE BOOK OF M’lSDOM 
JESUS THE SON OF SIKACH 
BARUCH THE PROPHET 


THE 
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THE SONG OF THE TUUEE CHILDREN 
THE HISTORY OF SUSANNAH 
or BEL AND THE DRAGON 
THE PRAYER OF MANASSES 
THE FIRST BOOK OF MACCABEES 
THE SECOND BOOK OF MACCABEES. 

ALL THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
AS THEY ARE COMMONLY RECEIVED, WE DO 
KECEIA’'E, AND ACCOUNT THEM CANONICAL. 


We have seen that the first five articles relate 
to the foundation of all religion, the existence 
of a God, and to the characteristic doctrines 
of the Christian Religion, concerning the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The next point 
to be settled is the rule of our faith and practice ; 
this is a subject upon which there is a material 
difference between the church of Rome and 
the church of England, and to that difference 
this article is directed. 

The divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
and consequently their truth and obligation, is 
allowed both by papists and by the members 
of our church: but the papists assert, that the 
books of the New Testament do not contain 
the whole rule of a Christian’s f.iith and prac- 
tice; they believe that tlic Apostles orally de- 
livered many doctrines and precepts of the 
1 7 highest 
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highest importance to our eternal happiness, 
which are not contained in the New Testament; 
and they farther believe, that these doctrines 
and precepts have been faithfully transmitted 
to the present time ; and that there is an infal- 
lible authority, vested by Christ in bis church, 
to judge of their correctness, and to distinguish 
those which are true from those Mhich are 
false ( a ). On the contrary, we of the church of 
England affirm, that the Scriptures contain a 
complete rule of faith and practice, and we 
reject every doctrine and precept, as assential to 
salvation, or to be obeyed as divine, which is 
not supported by their authority. 

In proof of the former part of this article we 
may first observe, that oral tradition, on account 
of the prodigious lengtii to which human life 
was at first extended, had greater advantages 
in the early ages of the world, than it could 
have in any subsequent period. iMethuselah 
lived about 300 years while Adam was alive, 
and Shem lived almost 100 years with Methu- 
selah, iuid above 100 years with Abraham; 
but though it thus appears that two interme- 
diate 

(a) It docs not appear that there is any collection of 
these traditions, which is considered as autlicntic by pa- 
pists. The Jewish traditions were collected into a book, 
and comments written upon them, as has been before 
observed, Part 1. Chapter 4. 
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(liate persons, namely Methuselah and Sheni, 
were sufficient to convey any tradition from 
Adam to Abraham, yet the simplicity and 
purity of the primaeval religion were so grossly 
corrupted in the days of Abraliam, that all 
knowledge of the one true God would have 
been utterly extinguished, and idolatry would 
have prevailed universally, if it had not pleased 
the Almighty to reveal himself in an l^special 
manner to Abraham and his posterity, and to 
separate them from the rest of mankind. If to 
this experience of former times, we add the 
observation which must have occurred to every 
one concerning the inaccuracy of reports upon 
the plainest matter of fact, we may conclude 
that oral tradition is altogether incompetent to 
transmit to us, from the time of the Apostles, any 
doctiines or precepts in w Inch our eternal salva- 
tion is concerned. Surely therefore it ought not 
to be believed, that points of such importance 
would be trusted to so doubtful a conveyance. It 
is certain that the Evangelists and Apostles have 
delivered to us in wriiing some articles of faith 
and some rules of practice, as essential to salva- 
tion; but if some vihy not all? Is it probable 
that we should receive part df our religion in 
writing, and part by oral tradition? Is there 
any mention in the New Testament of authentic 

tradition, 
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tradition, which was to be added to the written 
word of God ? of any defects in the Gospels, 
which the church was to supply by her unwritten 
precepts and doctrines? 

But let us consider the case of" the Mosaic 
dispensation, which was introductory to the Gos- 
pel, and was derived from the same divine origin. 
The Law of Moses was delivered on Mount Sinai 
under the most striking and impressive circum- 
stances, and it contained rites and feasts calcu- 
lated to preserve the memory of it; it was tem- 
porary, and confined to a single people, who were 
kept united, and were not permitted to mix 
with other nations; it consisted chiefly of or- 
dinances, which were to be performed, without 
any great interval of time, at one place ; and yet 
the whole of this religion, thus suited, if any 
could be, to oral tradition, was, by the express 
command of God, committed to writing. On 
the otlier hand, the Christian religion is designed 
for the whole w'orld, for men of all countries, 
languages, and times, and eAtky part of the 
worship enjoined by it may be '^Jbrined in any 
part of the earth. Surely then we may conclude 
that the whole of the Christian religion was 
committed to writing — that God would make 
the same provision for tlie preservation of the 
universal reli^on of mankind, whidi he did for 
VoL. II. .. O the 
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or diminish from, the written word of God (g)'^ 
“ Whence,” says Cyprian, “ is that tradition? Is 
it derived from the authority of our Lord and 
•the Gospels, or does it come from the commands 
of die Apostles and the Epistles ? For God him- 
•«elf witnesses that these things are to be done 
which ai*e w ritten ( h J.” Chrysostom declares, 
that “he ^^l^o does not make use of the Holy 
Scriptures, but goes aside into another road, 
leaving the common way, is a thief (ij(' and 
Basil maintains, that “ every thing which is done 
or said, ought to be confirmed by the testimony 
of Holy Scripture 

The written word of God being the sole 
rule of our faith and practice, it follows that 

W'HATSOEVER IS NOT READ THEREIN, NOR 
MAY BE PROVED THEREBY, IS NOT TO BE 
REQUIRED OF ANY MAN THAT IT SHOULD BE 
BELIEVED AS AN ARTICLE OF THE FaJTII, OR 
BE THOUGHT REQUISITE OR NECESSARY 'i O 
SALVATION. 

In THE NAME OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURI', 
WE DO Ul^DERSTAND THOSE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 
OF WHOSE AUTHORITY WAS NEVER ANY 

DOULT 

(g) Ady. Hermog. cap. la. 

(h/Cyp. ad Pomp. Ep. 

( i) In Joan. lo. (k) Eith. Dcs* 26. 
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pouBT IN THE CHURCH. As I have already 
treated of the canon both of the Old and 
New Testament, it is unnecessary for me to 
say any thing upon that subject in this place, 
except that in the enumeration of the books 
of the Old Testament contained in this article, 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are called the 
first and second books of Esdras, Esdras being 
the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew word 
Ezra. Ezra and Nehemiah, as was observed in 
the beginning of this work, were formerly joined 
in one book, and when they were separated, the 
book of Nehemiah being considered as a conti- 
nuation of the book of Ezra, was called by his 
name. 

Tliere is no authority, internal or external, for 
admitting the books, commonly called apocry- 
phal (1), into the sacred canon; they contain no 

prophecy 

» 

n ) “ Apocrypha from to hide. The word 

seems to have been first applied only to books of doubtful 
authority, or, as it is used by Orig«i, to imply works 
out of the canon ; it was afterwards employed to charac^ 
terize spurious and j^ernicious books. It has been 
thought that books of doubtful character were first 
termed apocryphal by the Jews, because they were rc^ 
moved airo Tts; from the ark of the covenant^ 

where the canonical books were placed. Eus. Lib. de 
Pond, ct Mi|sur, p, 534 ; or because shut up from the 
\ ^ O 3 generality 
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prophecy or other authentic mark of inspiration ; 
they were all written subsequent to the cessation 
of the prophetic spirit, but before the promul- 
gation of the Gospel; they were not included 
in the Jewish canon, and therefore received 
no sanction from our Saviour; they are not 
cited or alluded to in any part of the New Tes- 
tament; nor are they mentioned as inspired writ- 
ings by any ecclesiastical w riter of the fiist three 
centuries; and they are expressly rejected by 
Athanasius and Jerome in the fourth century. 
Though these two fathers, and several subsequent 
autliors, speak of these books with respect, yet the 
same authority was never ascribed to them as to 
the Old and New Testament, till the council of 
Trent, at its fourth session, admitted them all, 
except the prayer of Manassch, and the third and 
fourth books of Esdras ( m ), into their canon ; 
and this still continues one of the many points of 
difference between the church of Home and that 
of England. There is therefore no ground for 

applying 

generality of readers, and concealed, as some assert, in a 
chest of the temple. In the primitive church some of 
these books, especially those of W isdom and Ecclesiasti- 
cus, were imparted to catechumens, and all of them were 
allowed to be read under certain restrictions. Vid. Ca- 
non. Apott. Athan. Synops.” — Gray. 

(m) These three books are not mentioned in the acts 
of the council. 
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applying the books of Apocrypha to iTstablish 
ANY DOCTRINE, but they are highly valuable as 
aiitient writings, w’hich throw^ considerable light 
upon the phraseology of scripture, and upon tb« 
history and manners of the East: and as they 
contain many noble sentiments and useful pre- 
cepts, our churcli, in imitation of the primitive 
church of Christ, doth re^d them fob exam- 
ple OF LIFE and INSTRUCTION OF MANNERS: 

“ Sicut ergo Judith, etTobiae, et Maccabaeorum, 
libros legit quidem ecclesia, sed eos inter caiioni- 
cas Scripturas non recipit, sic et haec duo volu- 
mina (n), legat ad acditicatiouem plebis, non ad 
auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum con- 
firmandam (0)." Our church does not read all 
the books of the Apocrypha ,* it reads no part of 
either book of Esdras, or of the Maccabees,- or 
of the book of Estlier; nor does it read the 
Song of tlie 'fhree Children, nor the Prayer of 
Manasseh. 

(n) Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 

(a) Jerome, Prsef. to the Trans}, of the Books of 
Solomon. 
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ARTICLE THE SEVENTH. 

Of the Old Testament 

THE OLD TESTAMENT IS HOT CONTEART TO 
THE NEW ; FOR BOTH IN THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT, EVERLASTING LIFE IS OFFERED 
TO MANKIND BY CHRIST, WHO IS THE ONLY 
MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MAN, BEING 
BOTH GOD AND man: WHEREFORE THEY ARE 
NOT TO .BE HEARD, WHICH FEIGN THAT THE 
OLD FATHERS DID LOOK ONLY FOR TRANSI- 
TORY PROMISES. 

ALTHOUGH THE LAW GIVEN FROM GOD BY 
MOSES, AS TOUCHING CEREMONIES AND 
RITES, DO NOT BIND CHRISTIAN MEN, NOR 
THE CIVIL PRECEPTS THEREOF OUGHT OF 
NECESSITY TO BE RECEIVED IN ANY 
COMMONWEALTH, YET NOTWITHSTANDING, 
NO CHRISTIAN MAN WHATSOEVER IS FREE 
FROM THE OBEDIENCE OF THE COMMAND- 
MENIS WHICH ARE CALLED MORAL. 


This article was directed against the opinion 
of certain persons, who thought that the Old 
Testament, after the promulgation of the New, 
was no longer of any use; and also against the 
Anabaptists and other enthusiasts, who, mis- 
7 taking 
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taking some expressions in the Epistles concern-, 
ing justification by Christ without, tlie works of 
tlie law, maintained that Christians were under 
no obligation to obey tlie moral precepts of the 
Mosaic dispensation. 

It has been noticed in a former part of this 
work, that the promise of tlie liedemption of 
mankind from the fatal effects of sin, is re- 
corded in the beginning of tlie book of Genesis ; 
and we have also seen this promise confirmed 
by so many persons, and in so many ways, 
tliroughout the writings of tlie Old Testament^ 
that we cannot but feel the force of our Lord’s 
appeal, “ Search the Scriptures, for they testify 
of me ( 0 j.” But in order to prove the former part 
of this article, I shall repeat and explain some 
of tliose prrophecies and types, which refer to 
the offer or promise of everlasting life to mankind 
by Christ. 

Immediately after the fall of our first parents 
from their state of-hinocence and happiness, God 
said to the serpent, “ I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise tliy head, and thou 
shall bruise Kis heel (b)\' in which words is inti- 
mated the future Saviour of the world, who was 

to 

{a> John, c. 5. v.39. 

(b) Geo. c. 3. V. 15. 
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to be bom of a woman, and through whom 
mankind would bruise the head of the serpent, 
that is, gain the victory over sin and death, 
which the serpent was the means of introducing 
into the world. God next declares to Abraliarn 
his gracious design of redeeming the world in 
these words : “ I will establish my covenant be- 
tween me and thee, and thy seed after tliee in 
their generations, for an everlasting covenant; 
and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be bletbcd f c)J' This promise signifies that the 
Redeemer was to be a descendant of Abraham; 
and it is to be observed, that tlie blessing here 
promised was to extend to all the nations of 
the earth, that is, to all mankind. We have 
St. Paul’s atithority for this interpretation : 
“ And the Scripture foreseeing that God would 
justify the heathen through faith, preached be- 
fore the Gospel unto Abraham, saying, In 
thee shall all nations bo blessed And it 

is fiirther to be observed, that this promise was 
made to Abraham immediately after he had 
shewn himself ready to sacrifice his only son at 
the command of God, which ‘whole transaction 
is to be considered as typical of the sacrifice of 
Christ. — The same promise was repeated to 

Isaac 

(c) Gen. c. 17. v. 7. c. n. v. 18. 

(d) Gal, c. 3. V. 8. 
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Isaac and to Jacob In Jeremiali, God 
says, “ This siiall be the covenant that I «iU 
make with the house of Israel ; after those days 
I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts ; and I will be their Godn 
and they shall be my people; for I will for- 
give their iniquity, and remember their sin no 
moref^^.’’ In the above passage the nature 
of the Gospel covenant is explained, as designed 
to produce inward purity, and to procure par- 
don for .sin ; and in Isaiah tlic benefits of this 
covenant are declared to extend to the Gentiles 
also : " It is a light thing, saith the Lord, that 
thou shouldst be my servant to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore tlie preserved of 
Israel : I will also give thee for a light to tlie 
Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the eartli /'hj.” The atonement also 
is clearly asserted in Isaiah, “ He was wounded 
for our transgressions; he was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we, like sheep, have goire astray ; we have 
turned every one to his own ways, and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquities of us all ; for he 
was cut off out of the land of tlie living; for 

the 

{ej Gen. c. a6. v. 3. • (fj Gen. c. 28. v. l j. 

(g) «* 31. v, 33 U 34.. (h) Is.c. 49. v. 6. 
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the traiisgressions of iny people he was stricken. 
Thou shalt make his soul an oflering foi* sin ; 
for he shall bear their iniquities And the 

follow ing passage in Hosca plainly states (lod’s 
gracious intention of bestowing upon mankind 
evei’lasting life : “ I will ransom tliem from the 
power of the grave; I will redeem them from 
death ; O death, I w ill be thy plagues ; O grave, 
l,will be thy destruction (k j.” 

To these positive declarations, relative to the 
redemption by Christ, we may add that the 
call of the Jews out of Egypt, where they suf- 
fered a severe bondage, into Canaan, a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, wa.s a. type of the call 
of mankind from tlie oppression and misery of 
sin to “ the glorious liberty with whicli Christ 
hath made us free that the law was prepara- 
tory to the Gospel; that IMoses, as a deliveier 
and lawgiver, was a type of Christ; that the,^ 
temjioral blessings of the law were typical of the 
eternal blessings of the Gospel ; that the paschal 
lamb was typical of the sacrifice of Christ ; the 
seape-goat of the atmiemcnt ; and the lifting up 
of the bfassen servient in the wilderness, of the 
ctueifixien of our Saviour. Many other pro- 
inises, predictions, - and types, might be pro- 
duced out of the "Old Testament concerning 

redemption 

( t} Is. c. 53. V. 5, Sfc, (k) Hosca, c. 13. v. 14. 
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redemption through Christ, biit these are amply 
sirfHcient to convince us that the old tes- 
tament IS NOT CONTRARV TO THE NEW; 
FOR BOTH IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT, EVERLASTING LIFE IS OFFERED TO 
MANKIND BY CHRIST. Indeed there is not 
only the most perfect harmony and cons^tency,^ 
but the closest connexion and mutual depen- 
dance between the Old and New Testament;, 
they are paits of the same system ; they explain 
and confirm each other. The great plan of 
universal redemption, announced and typified 
in tlie one, is perfected and completed in the 
other ; it was declared to Adam ; it was pro- 
mised to the patriarchs ; it w as typified by the 
Law ; it was predicted by the prophets ; it was 
fulfilled in Christ. It was the eternal decree of 
God ; it was gradually carried on throu^ a 
long succession of ages, according to the dic- 
tates of his unerring nisdom, and was finally 
executed in his own good time: “ Known unto 
God arc all his works from the beginning/'/,!.” — 
“ With him a thousand years are as one dayfm;.” 
— In him there is no variableness or shadow of 
tUmiug (n).” — “ M'hat,” says Justin Martyr, 
“ is the I.aw ' the Gospel predicted. What is 

the 

(tn) 2 Ptet. c. 3. ▼. 8f 


( 1 ) Acts, c. *5. V. 18. 
James, c. i. v. 17. 
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the Gospel? Ae Law fulfiUed — “I have 
(^n asserted,” says Chrysostom, “ tliat two co- 
venants, two handmaids, and two sisters, attend 
upon one Lord. Christ is announced by the pro- 
phets ; Christ is preached in the New Testament. 
The Old Testament declared beforehand tlie 
New, and the New interpreted Ae Old (p)." 

Among the many references in the New Tes- 
tament to Ae Old, which might be enumerated, 
I shall only mention the following declarations 
of our Saviour, sufficient indeed of themselves 
to prove the tru A of Ais part of the article : 
** Search the Scriptures, for in Aem ye Aink 
ye have eternal life; and Acy m'e tliey which 
testify of mefy;.” — Had ye believed Moses, 
ye would have believed me; for he wrote of 
me (r).” — “ Think not that I am come to 
destroy Ae law or the prophets ; I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil (s)." 

The article proceeds to state that Christ is 

THE ONLY MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND 
MAN, BEING BOTH COD AND MAN. It lias 
been already proved that Christ partook both of 
Ae divine and human nature ; and St Paul ex- 
pressly says, “ There is one God, and one me- 
diator 

(o) Quacst. et Resp. lor. (p) Horn, lu, 

( q) John, c. 5. v. 39 f r) John, c. 5. v. 46, 

fsj Matt. c. 5. v. 17. 
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diator between God and men/ flie man Christ 
Jesus (t)." Christ is represented, both in the 
Old and New' Testatnent, as the only Redeemer 
of mankind, as the only sacrihce for die sins^ o£ 
the whole world. His merits will extend to %U 
who lived before and after the promulgation of 
the Gospel : “ As in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive lie is 

the I.amb slain from the foundation of the 
orld (u').” 

WHERhKORK, THEY ARE NOT TO BE HEARD, 
WHICH FEIGN THAT THE OLD FATHERS DID 
LOOK ONLY EOR TRANSITORY PKO.MISES, 

Though we now perceive the completion and ap- 
plication of all the prophecies, allusions, and types 
ill the Old Testament, concerning the benefits 
to be derived from the incarnation and sufterinss 
of Clirist, yet we should remember that the 
^xact meaning of these passages was by no means 
fully understood before the promulgation of 
the Gospel. The belief, however, of the pa-? 
triarchs in the prouiise of a Redeemer, and 
tlieir expectation of a future life, appear evi- 
dent from tlieir Idstory in tlie Old Testa- 
ment, and tfom tlie testimony to their iaith 
given by the Apostle in the eleventh chapter of 

H^ews. 

O) t Tim. c. 2. V. 5. CuJ *. Cor. c, X5. v. 22. 

(xj Rev. c. 13. V. 8. 
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; 0 Artv,s. And it is certain that those who 
tved under the Xaw, effected from tlieir Scrip* 
tures general ideas of God’s desiga to bestow 
“upon mankind some signal blessings through the 
Bj^aiiis of the Messitdi, and therefore they were 
naturally led to extend their hopes and'expecta- 
tions beyond the transitory promises of the Mo- 
saic dispensation. Even Bishop Warburton ac- 
knowledges that the doctrine of a future state be- 
came a national doctrine among tlie Jews about 
150 years before Christ; and it is well known 
tiiat the opposite opinion was the distinguishing 
tenet of the sect of the Sadducees in tlie time of 
our Saviour. David Levi, the learned Jew of 
tlie present time, contends, that the Jews were 
;^Mrtainly well acquainted w'ith the doctrine of 
the resuirection in the days of Isaiah, who lived 
about 800 years before the birth of Christ ; “ nay,” 
says he, “ I am confident that the resurrectioif 
w’as taught by Moses himself and for this opi- 
nion w'e seem to have the authority of our Lord 
himself, when- he attributes their want of faith 
in him to their not believing or not understand- 
ing the writings of their lawgiver:” “ Had ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would have believed me, for 
he wrote of me; but if ye believe not his writ- 
ings, how shall ye believe my wordfyj?” Our 

Saviours 

(yj John, c. 5. v. 46 and 47. 
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Saviour’s answer also to tbe insidious question of 
tlie Sadducees concerning the seven brethren whoi 
had married one wife, ” Ye do err, not knowing 
the Scriptures plainly implies that the doc- 
trine which they denied, namely, the resurrection 
of the dead, was contained in the Scriptures, ^ot 
to mention what might be adduced in support 
of the supposition, that Adam and his imme- 
diate descendants received positive information 
concerning the nature of the benefit to be pro- 
cured by the promised “ Delixei'er” the transla- 
tion of the righteous Enoch must suiely have 
been considered as very striking evidence of 
another and happier state of existence. It is ex- 
pressly said of Abraham, that “ he accounted 
God was able to raise up Isaac even from the 
dead (y) and of Moses, that “ he chose rather 
to suffer afl3iction with the people of God,' than 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season, esteem- 
ing the reproach of .(or rather for) Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt, for he had 
respect unto the recompence of the retoard ( z )." 
And after enumerating various examples of faith, 
the Apostle adds in the same chapter, ** others 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance, that they 

might 

(x) Matt, c. 22. V. 29. (y) Heb. c. 11. v. 19. 

(x) Heb, c. II. V. 25 &26. 

Vot. II. P 
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might obtain a belter resurrection (a)." Job 
comforts himself with the following reflection, 
from which it is evident that he believed there 
would be another life, in which he should be 
rew'arded for all his sufferings : “I know tliat my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth : and though after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God : whom I shall see for my- 
self* -and mine eyes shall behold, and not an- 
other (h)y David says of himself, though the 
words agreeably to the double sense of prophecy, 
were afterwards applied to Christ, “ Thou shall 
not leave* my soul in hell, neither shall thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou 
shall shew me the path of life ; in thy presence 
is the fulness of joy ; and at thy right hand there 
is pleasure fear evermore (c);' from which it 
appears that David hoped to be restored to life 
after death, and to enjoy happiness in the pre- 
sence of God. I’o the same purpose he says in 
another Psalm, “ God has delivered my soul 
from the place of hell, for he shall receive 
me (d ) and in the following passage he 
contrasts the success of the wicked in this world 

with 

(a ) Hcb.c. II. V. 35- (h) Job, fg. 25, 26 & 27. 

{'r; Ps. i6. V. II & 12. Ps. 49. V. 15. 
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with the comforts which he himself should enjoy 
in the next; he prays to be delivered from 
the wicked, “ w'ho have their portion in this 
life ; whose bellies, thou, O Lord, hllest with 
thy hid treasure : they have children ait their 
desire, and leave the rest of their substance for 
their babes. But as for me, I will liehold thy 
presence in righteousness, and when I aw'ake up 
after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it (e)P 
The raising of the Shunamite woman’s son to 
life (f), and the ascension of Elijah into 
heaven (g)^ must also be allowed as proofs vouch- 
safed to the Jew's of the resurrection, and of a state 
of happiness in heaven. The following passages 
in Ecclesiastes refer to the future judgment: 
“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth," and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of ^t^y youth ; 
and walk in the ways of thy heart, ^and in the sight 
of thine eyes ; but know thou that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment (h) 

— “ for God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil {i)r In Isaiah we read, “Thy 
dead men shall live; together with my dead 
body shall tliey arise ; awake and sing, ye tliat 

dwell 

(e) Ps. 17. v. 14.. (f) 2 Kings, c. 4. v. 12, &c. 

(g) 2 Kings, c. 2. V. I, &c. 

(h) Eccl, c. ir. V. q. (i) Eccl. c. 12. v. 14 


e 2 
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dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead (k)” 
Daniel says, “ Many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlast- 
ing life, and some to everlasting contempt flj'’ 
It has appeared from vaiious authorities, tliat the 
Jews in general believed in a future state in the 
time of our Saviour ; and if they believed that 
they were to exist in another life, they would of 
course consider themselves capable of happiness 
or misery in that existence, and would place 
their hopes and confidence in the Supreme Dis- 
poser of all events, whose interposition and mercy 
they had so often experienced, and who had given 
them such strong and repeated intimations of 
still greater favours and blessings. And though 
the Jews in general, at the Time of our Saviour's 
appearance upon earth, had very erroneous 
notions of the kingdom which tlie Messiah was to 
establish, yet we have no reason to think that 
those notions always prevailed, or that even then 
they looked for worldly grandeur and temporal 
benefits only ; on the contrary, it appears from 
an expression of our Saviour just now quoted, 
that they had some expectation of happiness in 
another world : “ Search the Scriptures,” said 
he to the unbelieving Jews, “ for in them ye 

think 

( 1 ) Dan. c. 12. v. 2. 


(k) Is. c. a6.v. 19. 
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think ye have eternal X\h (m ) “ But,” says 
bishop Burnet, “ though the old Fathers had a 
conveyance of the hope of eternal life made to 
them %vith a resurrection of their bodies, and a 
confidence in the mercy of God for pardoning 
the most heinous sins, yet it cannot be denied, 
that it was as a light that shined in a dark place, 
till the day-star did arise, and that * Christ 
brought life and immortality to light ( n by his 
Gospel, giving us fuller and clearer discoveries of 
it, both with relation to our souls and bodies ; 
and that by him also God has declared his 
righteousness for the remission of sins through 
the forbearance of God, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, and through faith in his 
blood (o)r 

Although the law given from god to 

MOSES, AS TOUCHING CEREMONIES AND RITES, 
DO NOT BIND CHRISTIAN MEN, NOB THE CIVIL 
PRECEPTS THEREOF OUGHT OF NECESSITY TO BE 
RECEIVED IN ANY COMMONWEALTH, YET NOT- 
WITHSTANDING, NO CHRISTIAN MAN WHAT- 
SOEVER IS FREE FROM THE OBEDIENCE OF THE 
COMMANDMENTS WHICH ARE CALLED MORAL. 

The Mosaic dispensation was preparatory to the 
Chrbtian, and its principal objects were to sepa- 
rate 

(m) John, c. 5 v. 39. (n) 2 Tim. c. 1. v. lo. 

(0) Rom. c. 3. V. 24 & 25. 
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rate the Jews from otlier nations, and to preserve 
hi the world a knowledge of the one true 
God, which would otherwise have been utterly 
lost before tlie coming of the Messiah. It con- 
sisted of three parts, the worship of God, the civil 
polity of the Jews, and precepts for the regula- 
tion of their moral conduct. The religious cere- 
monies and political regulations were blended 
together, and were calculated to keep the Jews 
united among themselves, and to prevent all inter- 
course with die rest of the world. The coming 
of the Messiah, by completing the use of these 
institutions, put an end to their obligation. 
“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah; not ac- 
cording to the covenant that I made with their 
fathers in the day that I took them by the hand, 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt 
Agreeably to which St. Paul says, “ The law 
was our Schoolmaster, to bring us unto Christ, 
that we might be justified by faith: but 
after tliat faith is come, we are no longer 
under a schoolmaster (q )." — “ Eor there is 
lerily a disannulling ot the commandment 
going before (r )." — “ There are also many 

hints 

(p) Jer. c. 31. V. 31 k 32. (1) Gahc. 3. v.a4,25, 

{1) Heb, c. 7. V. 18, 
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hints in the Old Testament, which shew 
that the precepts in the Mosaical law were to 
be altered ; many plain intimations are given of 
a time and state, in which the knowledge of 
God was to be spread over all the earth, and 
that God was every where to be worshipped. 
Now this was impossible to be done without 
a change in their law and rituals, it being im- 
possible diat all tlie world should go up thrice 
a year to worship at Jerusalem, or could be 
served by priests of the Aaronical family. CiiT 
cumcision was a distinction of one particular 
race, M'hich needed not to be continued after 
all were brought under one denomination, and 
within the same common privileges (s)." The 
•Apostles decreed that the ceremonial law was not 
binding upon those Gentiles, who embraced the 
Gospel; and that doctrine is fully explained 
and enforced in the Epistles to the Galatians 
and Hebrews ; but the Apostles and other Jewish 
Christians, although it was by no means re^ 
quired by the Gospel, seem to have continued 
jn the observance of several injunctions of the 
Mosaical ritual, till the temple at Jerusalem was 
destroyed : since tliat time, the Jens, altliough 
very numerous in difl’erent parts of the world, 
hRve no where existed as a nation; and thq 

performance 

(sj. Burnet. 

?4 
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performance of their religious worship, as di- 
rected by the law of Moses, has been absolutely 
impossible. The form of civil government 
established among the Jews was adapted to 
their peculiar destination ; but it was tempo- 
rary even to them, and was obviously never 
intended for any other country or people. On 
the other hand, the moral precepts resting upon 
fixed and immutable principles, being founded 
in the essential difference between 'right and 
wrong, and being equally applicable to all per- 
sons, at all times, will be binding upon every 
man, to all eternity. And this, which appears 
from the whole tenor of the New Testament, 
is expressly asserted by Christ himself, in his 
sermon upon the Mount : “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets ; I arn 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil; for verily 
I say unto you, till heaven and ear th pass away, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 
the law till all be fulfilled (t)’” in which decla- 
ration our Saviour evidently refers to the moral 
law ; and all the moral precepts contained in 
the Old Testament are not only separately con- 
firmed and enforced in the New, but many of 
them are extended to a greater degree of strict- 
ness and purity 

(t) Matt. c. 5. V. 17 & 18. 

(u) Vide Sermon upon the Mount, Matt, c. 5, &c. 
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ARTICLE THE EIGHTH. 

Of the Three Creeds. 

THE THREE CREEDS, NICE CREED, ATHA- 
NASIUS’S CREED, AND THAT VHICH IS 
COMMONLY CALLED THE APOSTLES CREED, 
OUGHT THOROUGHLY TO BE RECEIVED AND 
BELIEVED, FOB THEY MAY BE PROVED BY 
MOST CERTAIN WARRANTS OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. 

B Y the word Creed is meant the substance of 
a Christian’s belief. The Greek word used in 
this sense is 2w/wj3o>o«i, and the Latin Symbolura. 
Some have imagined that each of the Apostles 
contributed an article to that which is called 
the Apostles Creed, and that therefore a Creed 
in genend was called ; Symbolum dici 

potest collatio, hoc est, quod plures in unum 
conferunt ; id enim fecerunt apostoli in his ser- 
monibus, in unum conferendo quod uuusquisque 
sensit (a); but it seems more reasonable to sup- 
pose that Creeds were tlius called because £u/«- 
PeXw, and Symbolum signify a watch-word or 
sign, the object of Creeds having been to dis- 
tinguish true Christians from heretics and infidels : 

Symbolum 

(a) Ruffinut, Exp. Sytnb. sect. 2. 
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Symbol utn tessera est et signaculum quo inter 
licleles perfidosque secernitur Cb). 

I shall treat of the three Creeds in the order 
in which they are mentioned in this article. 
Tlie Nice, or Nicene, Creed is so denominated, 
because the greater part of it, nanrely, as far as 
the words Holy Cirhost,” was drawn up and 
agreed to at the council of Nice, or Nica;a in IJi- 
Ihyuia, A.D.3'-5 ; the lest of this (h'ecd was added 
at the council of C\)nstantinople, A.D.381, cxce])t 
the words “and the Son,” which follow the words 
“ who procoecleth from the Father,” and they 
were inserted A. 1 ). 447. The addition made at 
Coii'tantinoplc was caused by the denial of the 
Dicimty of the Holy Ghost by Macedonius and 
his followers, and the Creed, thus enlarged, was 
immediately received by all orthodox Christians. 
The insertion of the words, “and the Son,” was 
made by the Sjjanish bishops, and they were 
soon alter adojited by the Christians in France. 
The bi^hops of Rome for some time refused to 
admit these words into the Creed; but at last, 
in the year 883, when Nicholas the First was 
jiope, they were allowed, and from that time tliey 
have stood in the Nicene Creed, in all the western 
churches J but the Greek Church has never 
received them. This point of difference was 
hoticed under the fiftli article. 

That 


(ij Maximus Taurinensis de Trad. Symb. 
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That which is called the Creed of Athanasius 
was certainly not written by that Father : it is 
not found in hb works ; nor is it probable that 
he should himself comjx)se a Creed, as he and 
all tljc orthodox divines of those times con- 
stantly refer to the N icene Creed as the standard 
of their faith. Uesides, the Athanasian Creed con- 
demns the Macedonian, Nestorian, and Eutychian 
heresies (c); but as this Creed is never mentioned 
in any of those controversies, we conclude that 
it did not then exist ; indeed it was never heard 
of till the sixth century, above a hundred years 
after the deatli of Athanasius ; it was tlieu 
published under the name of that distinguished 
father, probably for the purpose of giving weight 
to it ; and at most it is to be considered 
as containing his doctrines. It cannot now’ be 
ascertained w'ho was its real author, but it is 
generally believed that it was vrritten in Latin: 
it had never tlie sanction of any council, and 
it is doubtful whether it was ever admitted into 
the eastern church. 

Great objection has been made to the clauses 
of this Creed, which denounce eternal danma- 

tktn 

(c) The Macedunians denied the personality of the 
Holy Ghost , the N'estorians maintained that there were 
two persons 111 Christ, the one disine, and the othoi 
human; and the Lutychians contended that there was 
only one nature in t hrist, namely the divine, 

(d) Athanasius died A.l). 373. * 
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tion against those who do not believe the catholic 
faith, as here stated ; and it certainly is to be 
lamented that assertions of so peremptory a 
nature, unexplained and unqualified, should 
have been used in any human composition. The 
principle upon which these clauses are founded 
b this — that a belief of certain doctrines is 
essential to salvation ; and this principle seems 
to rest upon the general tenor and express decla- 
rations of the New Testament. We find our 
Saviour and his Apostles equally anxious to esta- 
blish a right faith and a correct conduct. Faith 
and good works are inculcated as equally neces- 
sary : “ Without faith, it is impossible to please 
Him (e)" — “ He that believetli and is bap- 
tized shall be saved ; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned (f),' that is, condemned. It 
is indeed impossible for any one 40 admit the 
divine authority of the New Testament, and 
doubt the necessity of faith in general ; and 
surely the faith thus required must include 
the leading and characteristic doctrines of the 
Christian religion; and though the Oospel has 
not expressly enumerated these particular doc- 
trines, none seena to iiave a stronger claim to 
be so considered than those which relate to the 
three persons, in whose nanre we are commanded 
to be baptized, to the incarnation of Christ, 

and 

(e_) Heb. e. ii. v. 6. (f) Mark, t, i6. v. i6. 
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and to a future judgment. These are the doc- 
trines of the Athanasian Creed and there- 
fore it would follow, tliat a belief in the doctrines 
of the Athanasian Creed is essential to salvation. 
Extra ecclesiam nulla salus, was a favourite 
maxim of tlie early ecclesiastical writers; that 
is, according to their judgment, no man could 
be saved who did not believe the doctrines of 
the Catholic church. This principle is main- 
tained by Athanasius, Hilary, Lactantius, and 
many other of the most eminent fathers ; and 
thence it appears that this Creed only spoke 
the language of those times. It was also a cus- 
tom among the early Christians, After a confes- 
sion of the orthodox faith, to pass an 'anathema 
on all who denied it; and indeed, in almost 
every antient creed transmitted to us we find 

♦ an 

(g) “ It does not pretend to explain how there are three 
persons, each of whom is God, and yet bat4>ne<,God ; 
but only asserts the thing, that thus it is, and thus it 
must be, if we believe a Trinity in Unity; for the Adtt- 
nasian Creed, as far as it relates to this matter,.ie onlyli 
more particular explication oi the HomousioA, adt^ted 
by the Nicene fathers; or in wliat sense the Snn is ofdie 
same nature with the Father, and one God wtth luin.** 
Sherlock’s Vindication.— The Hypostatic Union, wbi^ 
is not distinctly asserted either in the Apostles, or th» 
Nicene Creed, is expli<;;^|:.maintaiBedia the AtfaenasiM 
Creed, with an evident design to penwrve the pRvilyAf 
the Catholic Faidi, amidst the contentions of {devaUtag 
heresies. t 
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an anathema constantly denounced against those 
who dissented from it, because each creed was 
thought to contain the essential articles of Chris- 

O 

tianity. 

We know that different persons have deduced 
different and even opposite doctrines from the 
words of Scripture, and consequently there must 
be many errors among Christians ; but since 
the Gospel no where informs us what degree of 
error will exclude from eternal happiness, I am 
ready to acknowledge that, in my judgment, 
notwithstanding the authority of former times, 
our church would have acted more h isely and 
more consistently with its general principles of 
mildness and toleration, if it had not adopted 
the damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed. 
Though I fiimly believe that the doctrines them- 
selves of this Creed are all founded in Scrijrturc, 
I cannot but conceive it to be both unneccssaiy 
and presumptuous to say, that “ except every 
one do keep them whole and undcfilcd, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly.'’ 

As different practical duties are required of 
different persons, according to their circumstances 
and situations in life, so different degrees and 
different sorts of faith, if I may so express my- 
self, may be required of different persons, ac- 
cording to their understandings, attainments, 
and opportunities of improvement; and God 
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only knows what allowance is to be made for 
the influence of education and habit, and for 
that infinite variety of tempers, dispositions, and 
capacities, which w’e observe in mankind ; but 
in any case let it be remembered, that these 
clauses cannot be considered as applicable to any 
persons, except those who shall have had full 
means of instruction in the doctrines to which 
they relate, and who shall have Anally rejected 
them. It is utterly repugnant to the attributes 
of God, nor can it be reconciled to our ideas 
of common justice, that a person should be con- 
signed to eternal punisiiment, because he did 
not believe certain articles of faith, which were 
never proposed to him, or of the truth of which 
he was not qualified to judge. • We may be 
convinced that the belief of some doctrines, as 
well as the practice of .some virtues, is essential 
to salvation; but we are to suppose that the 
door of repentance is equally open in both cases : 
a man may be sorry for, and correct an error 
in opinion, as well as he may be sorry for, and 
abandon, any vice ; in the one case he may con- 
quer a prejudice, and in the other subdue a 
passion. Wc are not justifled in sayti^ that 
any man is so sunk in error, or so depraved by 
sin, that he cannot repent and be saved} bu^l 
as we may say, that if any man perseveres in 1 
the deliberate commission of known sin he has 

nO 


20 
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no right to expect salvation, so we may say, that 
if a man, through obstinacy and prejudice, from 
a wilful misapplication or neglect of the talents 
with which he is endowed, finally rejects the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, when they are 
frirly and fully proposed to him, he likewise has 
no right to expect salvation : in either case he 
must be left to the uncovenanted mercy of God. 
We are commanded to “ search the Scrip- 
tures ( h that we may form a right faith, and be 
“ able to give a reason of the hope that is in 
us (i)" We are also to “ contend for the faith 
which was once delivered to the saints (kj that 
is, w'e are to maintain m ith zeal and firmness, what 
after mature deliberation and impartial inquiry, 
we believe to be revealed truth; but in our 
exertions to establish the unity of faith, we are 
not to violate the bond of peace ; we are not to 
consider all who differ from us as unworthy of, 
or excluded from, the favour of God. 

Some learned men have contended that the 

CREED, WHICH IS COMMONLY CALLED THE 
APOSTLES CREED, was Composed by the Apos- 
tles themselves, but there is no authority for 
that opinion in Scripture, or in any writer of 
the first tliree centuries ; and much less is 
there any ground for the fanciful notion men- 
tioned 

(h) John, c. 5. V. 39. (!) I Pet. c. 3, v. 15. 

(ij Jude, V. 3. (i) Vide Yossius and Bishop Bull. 
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tioued in the beginning of this article, which 
several persons have maintained, that each of the 
i\postles contributed a clause to this creed. 
Indeed, neither this nor any other formal de- 
claration of the whole faith of a Christian, is 
found in any author before Irenteus, although 
it is certain that the Catechumens, from the 
earliest times, made a public profession of their 
faith previous to their baptism. The numerous 
creeds which are extant in the writings of the 
&thers who flourished from the latter part of 
the second to the end of the third century, per- 
fectly agree in substance, but^ there is a diversity 
of expression in them, and even the Same au- 
thor does not always use precisely the same creed 
in diflerent paits of his works. This diversity^ 
as has already been observed, shews only that 
the Apostles did not prescribe any creed ; for if 
they had, it would of course have been adopted 
by all ecclesiastical writers without any thfe 
slightest variation. The primitive fathers often 
Speak of an apostolical creed: but by that 
name they do not mean a determinate form of 
Wofds drawn up by the Apostles, but a Creed 
containing the doctrines which they pleached; 
and this is what we are to understand the 
cfeed, coHMOM.r called the apostles 

CBiEED. 

VoL. II. 


Q 
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It is not known by w hoin, or at what preciso 
time, this creed was written. The earliest au- 
thor, who mentions it, is Ruffin (1), at the end 
of the fourth century, and he considers it as an 
antient composition transmitted from the days 
of the Apostles. But though v\e cannot trace it 
in the form in which it now stands in our liturgy 
to those times, it is certainly very old ; and we 
find almost all its articles mentioned separately 
and tncidentally in the earliest fathers, and parti- 
cularly in Ignatius, who was contemporary with 
the Apostles. 

Great respect is due to all these creeds, on 
account of their antiquity and general reception 
among Christians ; but as they do not come 
immediately from Christ or his Apostles, they 
have no other claim to our assent than as they 
agree with the New Testament ; and upon this 
ground our church declares that they ought 
THOROUGHLY TO BE RECEIVED AND BELIEVED, 
FOB THEY MAY BE PROVED BY MOST CERTAIN 

WARRANTS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. The principal 
parts of these creeds have been already proved^ 
and therefore it is unnecessary to enter into that 
subject in this place. 

I shall here subjoin the two earliest confessions 

of 

It is also in Ambrose’s woik», who wascontem* 
^orary with Ruffin. 
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oi faith now extant, the one from Irenaeus ( m), 
a*' Greek father, and the other from TertulHan, 
a Latin father, botti of whom lived in the second 
century, that the reader may see how exactly they 
agree in substance with the creeds received by 
our Church : and it deserves to be particularly 
remarked, that in both these creeds the Divinity 
of Christ is asserted. 

An Exposition of the Catholic Faith, takoi 
from Irenseus adv. Haer. lib. 1 . cap. 2. 

“ The church, which was planted all over the 
world unto tlie ends of the earth, received, both 
from the Apostles and their disciples, that faith 
■which teaches us to believe in one God, the 
Father Almighty, who made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all things that are therein ; and in 
one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was in- 
carnate for our salvation; and in the Holy 
Ghost, who foretold by the prophets what God 
iiad ordained, and the coming of his dearly 
beloved Son, Jesus Christ our Lord ; his being 
born of the Virgin Mary ; his passion and re- 
surrection from the dead, and his ascension into 

heaven 

fmj Irehxus is supposed to have bees a Greek bf 
birth, though tie was bishop of Lyons in Gaul. His 
work against heresies was written in Greek, but wo 
have now only a Latin Translation of it, and some 
Iha^meots of the Original Greek. 

H 2 
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heaven in the flesli ; and his coming again from 
heaven, in the gTory of the Father, to take cog- 
nizance of all things that are past, and to raise 
die whole race of mankind from the dead ; that 
to Christ Jesus, who is our Lord and our God, 
our Saviour and our King, according to tlie 
will of the invisible Father, every knee may bow 
of things in heaven, and tilings in earth, and 
things under the earth; and that avery tongue 
may confess to him, and that he may administer 
true judgment unto all ; that the workers of wick- 
edness, both the angels that sinned and became 
apostates, and impious, unjust, unrighteous, 
and blasphemous men, may be sent away by 
him into everlasting lire ; but that all just and 
righteous men, and such as observe and keep his 
laws, and persevere in loving him, some from 
the beginning, and some from the time of their 
repentance, may receive from his hands life and 
perfection, and be surrounded with such honour 
and excellency as will not fade away.” 

The Rule of Faith, from Tertullian de 
Praescript. adv. Hter. cap. 13. 

“ The rule of faith is that which teaches us to 
believe tliat there is no othor God but one, and 
no other besides him, who made the world, and 
produced all thk^ fay his Word, which he begot 

befort 
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before all tilings; tliat that Word of his, which 
is called bis Son, appeared in the style and title 
of God in various manners to the patriarchs, 
and is always mentioned as such in the writings 
of the prophets; and at las^ by the Spirit and 
power of God, was conceived by the Virgin 
Mary, was incarnate in her womb, and w’as bom 
of her a man, in order to be Jesus Christ; that 
eifter that time he preached a new law, attended 
with a new promise of the kingdom of heaven ; 
wrought miracles; w-as nailed to a cross, and 
rose again tlie third day ; that he was taken up 
into heaven, and sat at the right Iiaad of the 
Father; that l»e sent the power of the Holy 
Ghost to supply his absence, and to influence 
those that believe iu liim; that he sliall come 
again with pomp and s|dendOT to receive tlie 
saints into the enjoyment of eternal life and tlie 
licaverily promises, and to condemn the wicked to 
everlasting fire, having before for that purpose 
raised both parties from the dead and restored to 
them their flesh or bodies.” 
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ARTICLE THE NINTH. 

Of Original or Birth-Sin. 

ORIGINAI, SIN STANDETH NOT IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING OF ADAM, AS THE PELAGIANS DO VAIN- 
LY TALK, BUT IT IS THE FAULT AND COR- 
RUPTION OF THE NATURE OF EVERY MAN, 
THAT NATURALLY IS ENGENDERED OF THE 
OFFSPRINGOFADAM; WHEREBY MAN IS VERY 
FAR GONE FROM ORIGINAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
AND IS OF HIS OWN NATURE INCLINED TO 
EVIL, SO THAT THE FLESH LUSTETH ALWAYS 
CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT; AND THEREFORE 
IN EVERT PERSON BORN INTO THIS WORLD 
IT DESERVFTH GOD’s WRATH AND DAMNA- 
TION. AND THIS INFECTION OF NATURE 
DOTH REMAIN, YEA, IN THEM THAT ARE 
REGENERATED, WHEREBY THE LUST OF THE 
FLESH, CALLED IN GREEK WONHMA SAPKOS, 
WHICH SOME DOEXPOUNDTHE "WISDOM, SOME 
THE SENSUALITY, SOME THE AFFECTION, AND 

SOME THE DESIRE OF THE FLESH, IS NOT SUB- 
JECT TO THE LAW OF COD. AND ALTHOUGH 
THERE IS NO CONDEMNATION FOR THEM 
THAT BELIEVE AND ARE BAPTIZED, YET THE 
APOSTLE DOTH CONFESS, THAT CONCUPI- 
SCENCE AND LUST HATH OF ITSELF THE 
NATURE OF SIN. 

The rule of Christian faith being established in 
the last three articles, our church has thought it 

right 
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right in the next place to proceed to those pointa 
which relate to -Christians as individuals, and it 
begins with “ Original or Birth sin.” 

'I'iie philosophers of old in vain endeavoured 
to account for ‘tlie depravity of human nature, 
and the origin of evil f ; and even those w1k> have 
had the assistance of Revelation, have held very 
diffennt o| unions uf)on .these sul^ects, both in 
entieut and modern times. I shall attempt to 
shew that the doctrines asserted in this article are 
founded in Scripture. 

When God placed Adam in the garden of 
£dcn, he said to Iiira, “ Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree -of 
the know ledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
cat of it : for in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die ( bj." These words, “ Thou 
ohalt surely die,” must mean, tiiat from tliat 
time Adam should become subject to death, 

.. «ince 

'(■a) The-morbid state of man both in his moral and in- 
tellectual capacity, and the misery consequent to it, wexe 
fully admitted by many of the Heatlien poets, historians^ 
and philosophws. This doctrine entered into their my- 
thology, and the soundest sects of thcir philosophy. Philo- 
'sopliy is defined by Nicrodes to he tutaei; 
a secovery of happiness from which man had fallen. 
Cicero says of the mind, id ipsuin quod judicat, segrotat; 
.and Hesiod says, 

AtSgmww IT ftrliy oi^itpuTTfoy waxo 
Zaur, over dva yeuea vt mu IfTreu 

(6j Gen. c. 2. v, 16, 17. 
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«ince it is certain that he did not actually die on 
the day on which he ate the forbidden fruit. 
Hence we conclude, that if Adam had not eaten 
the forbidden fruit, he would not have died ; and 
therefOTe Adam became subject to death in con- 
sequence of his disobedience. And the Scrip- 
tures Either teach us, that the sin of Adam not 
only made him liable to death, but that it also 
changed tlie upright nature, in which he was 
originally formed, into one tliat was prone to 
w ickedness ; and tliat this liability to death, and 
propensity to sin, were entailed from him upon 
the whole race of mankind : “ By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin ; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned — “ As by tlie offence of one judg- 

ment came upon all men to condemnation, even 
so by the rigliteousness of one the free-gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life (c )." — 
“ By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners ( d ).” — “ Through the offence of one 
many are dead fej .” — “ By one man's offence 
death reigned by one (f)” — “ By man came 
death (gj ” — “ In Adam all die fh )." — “ The 
imagination of mans heart is evil from his 
youth ('i ).” — “ There is no man that sinneth 

not.” 

(b) Rom. c. 5. V. 12. (c) Rom. c. 5. v. i8. 

(d) Rom. c. 5. V. 19. (ej Rom. c. 5. v. 15. 

(f) Rom. c, V. ly. (g) i Cor. c. 15. v. 21, 

(h) I Cor. c, 15. V. 22. (i) Gen. c. 8. v. 21. 
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not (k )." — “ God made man npright, but they 
have sought out mtiny inventions ( 1 )”^-*' It’ we 
say that we bnve no am, we deceive ourselves, and 
the tfuth is not in us (' The heart is de- 
eeltinl above all things*, and desfterately nick- 
ed (n ).''' — “ The fleah » weak (o )^ — “Ihe 
flesh iusteth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against iim flesh, and these are contrary the (mo 
to the odier, so that ye cannot do the tiling 
that ye would (p)'' — “ I see another law in ray 
members warriog against the law of my raind, 
and bringing uie into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is m my members (q)." From tlie^ 
texts of Scripture it appears that Adam, who waa 
at flrst ^ made upright and in the image oC 
God Z'ri,” feU^ by his transgression of tbecom^ 
maad of Cock irom a state of innocence, purity, 
and happiness ; became subject to death, sip, and 
misery ; and transmitted his nature thus porrupbt 
ed to all his posterity. Gpun this universal de- 
pravity of mankind, and consequent liabd ty to 
panishuoent, is founded the nccesrity of a Kcn 
deemer, whose merits and mediation might atoifo" 
for those sins which are common, in a grcati.ror 
less degree, to every descendant of Adam* And 

aB 

(k) i Kings, c. 8 . V. 46. (1) Ecc. o. 7. v. 

(tii) I Jotin, c. I. V. 8. (it) Jer. c. 17. v. 9. 

(») Mau.c. a6. v. 41, (p) Gal. c. 5. v. 17. 

(tq) Kona. c. 7. v. 23, (r) Gep. c. i. v.26^ 

£cc. c. 7. V. 29. 
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sit tliosc expressions of the New Testament, which 
assert that eveiy one, before he can be entitled to 
the benefits of the Gospel dispensation, must be 
born again,” must become “ a new crWture,” 
and “ put on the new man,**'1mply a corruption of 
his present nature, and plainly prove, that a great 
change must have taken place since God “created 
man in his own image, and saw every thing that 
he had made, and behold it was very good.” 

Notwithstanding the plain and obvious sense 
of the above passapes, the Pelagians O ) formerly 
maintained, and the Socinians stiir contend, 
that Adam’s mortality belonged to hb original 
nature: that his sin was merely personal, and 
confined to himself, and did not in any respect 
affect his posterity. But upon the authorities 
which have been just staled, we of the church 
of England, hold, that original guilt 

STANDETH NOT IN THE FOLLOWING OF 

ADA»f 

(r) Pelagias lived in the former part of the 5th cen- 
tury , he was a native of Wales, and his real name was 
Morgan, which in the Welsh language, signifies the 
same as Pelagius in Greek. He travelled into Italy, 
Africa, and Palestine. He denied original sin, and the 
necessity of grace, and asserted that men might arrive at 
a state of impeccability in this life. These errors caused 
so much alarm and disfiiibance in the Christian world, 
that no less than thirty councils are said to have been 
hekl concerning them between the years 412 and 430. 
Ilk principal opponent was Augustine, and occasiou^ly 
Jeromt, Fulgcnlius, Prosper, and many others. 
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ADAM (s) (as the PELAGIANS DO VAINXT 

talk) but it is the fault or corruption 

OF THE NATURE OF EVERT MAN THAT NA- 
TURALLY IS ENGENDERED OF THE OFFSPRING 
OF ADAM ; WHEREBY MAN IS VERT FAR GONE 
FROM ORIGINAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND IS OF 
HIS OWN NATURE INCLINED TO EVIL, SO THAT 
THE FLESH LUSTETH ALWAYS CONTRARY TO 
THE SPIRIT. 

The general corruption of human nature, in 
consequence of Adam’s disobedience, was ac- 
knowledged by the antient fathers of the Chris- 
tian church, as appears from the following quo- 
tations; Ignatius, speaking of Christ, says, “ Giv- 
ing himself a ransom for us, that by his blood 
he mig^t cleanse us from llie old transgres- 
sion ( u )” meaning the transgression of Adam. — 
Justin Martyr says, that “ Christ was bom and 
crucified tor mankind, who through Adam had 
fallen under death and the deception of the ser- 
pent; 

Cs) By the following of Adam,” is meant the imi- 
tation of Adam ; thus Pelagius himself, as quoted by 
Auguistine, In Adamo peccasse omnes non propter pcc- 
catum aascendi origine contractum, sed propter imita- 
tionem, dictum est. Aug. de Nat. et Grut. cap.-q. 

( t) By original righteousness is meant that reetkude 
of nature in which our first parents were created, and 
which, if they had not sinned, would have been trans- 
mitted to all their descendants. 

(uj £p. ad Trail. 
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|»€nt, besides the particular sins of which eacli 
person is guiUy (x)” — Xatian, speaking of the 
effect of Adam’s sin, says, “ Man who was made 
according to the image of God, being divested of 
his more powerful spirit, became mortal (y )’’ 
— Jrena?us says, “ Men are by no otlicr means 
saved from tlie antient wound of tlie serjjent, but 
by believing in him, who, by being crucified 
after the similitude of the sin of the flesli, both 
draws all things after him, and tjnickais the 
dead — Origen says, “ The curse of Adam 
is common to all menfe^;” apd he infers that 
every orie fe born in original sin from the words 
of David, “ I was slrapen in wickedness, and in 
sin bath my mother conceived me;” and also 
from the practice of iniant baptism, “ for,” says 
he “ if there were nothing in children which 
required remissiou, the grace of baptism would 
seem superfluous (b )." — ^Tertullian says, “ I am 
speaking of Satan, ^y whom man was at first se- 
duced to violate tlic command of God, and was 
llicTtfore made subject to deatli, from thence he 
caused his whole rat e, being iiifected by Ids seed, 
to be liable to his condenanation fcj.”— Cyprian, 
speaking of baptism, says, “ An infant ought not 
to be refused baptism, who, being newly boi'ii, has 

beep 

(x) Dial, cum Tryph. (y) Orat. contra Gent. 

Aclv. Har. hb. 4, cap. 5. (a) Cont. Ccb. lib. 4. 

Horn, 8. in Lev. (c/D&An. 
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been guilty of no sin, except that being rarnally 
born according to ildam, he has contracted the 
c<mtagion of the old death at his first birth; who 
is admitted to the remissioii of sins more rea^yt 
because not his own sins, but those of anotlmr 
are remitted C — Athanasius says, As the ^ 
of Adam who transgressed, passed into all met^ 
so tlie like power of the Lord, who was powerful, 
shall pass unto us {e);” and in anotlier jdace he 
speaks of “ the antient sin, which tiirough Adam 
came upon all men — Clr^ory Nazianzen 

says, " It was necessary that I should be entirely 
saved, because I had entirely fallen, and was con- 
demned for the disobedience of our first pa- 
rents (g ).’’ — It should be remembered, that ail 
these writers were prior to the time of Pelagius ; 
and as they lived before original sin was denied, 
the subject is only mentioned incidentally as a 
tiling universally admitted. The terra Original Sin 
was first used by Augustine, and before his time 
it was called, as we have seert|Sthe Old Guilt, the 
Autient Wound, the Common Curse, the Old 
Sin, Bcc. all which expressions denote the cor- 
ruption or depravation of human nature derived 
from the fall 6f Adam. 

The ailide proceeds to state, avo tnERE- 

IN £V£Br PERSON BORN INTO TUE 

VORLP 

fipist. ad J'id. (t) Orat. 2. 

'(/) Syn. Sad. ^cri." (g) Otat. 3. 
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VORl.I> IT DESEaVETH GOD’S WRATH AND 
DAMNATION. Tbcsc words imply tiiat every per- 
son who is born into the world, exclusive of the 
sins v\hich he himself commits, or even if he 
does not live to commit sin, is, on account of the 
disobedience and guilt of Adam, subject to tlie 
wrath and punishment of God; and we have 
seen the same thing intimated in the second ar- 
ticle, where it is said, that Christ suffered “ as a 
sacriBce not only for original guilt, but also for 
the actual sins of men i** this is the doctrine of 
Augustine (h ) and his followers, whose opinions 
upon this suf^ect are thus stated and supported 
by bishop Burnett: “They believe that a co- 
venant was made with all mankind in Adam as 
their first parent; that he was a person con- 
stituted by God to represent tlicm all ; and tliat 
the covenant was made with him, so that, if 
he had obeyed, all his posterity should have been 
happy through his obedience; but by his dis- 
obedience they wore all to be esteemed to have 
sinned in him, his act being imputed and trans- 
ferred to them all. This opinitm,” continues the 
learned prelate, “ seems to have great foundation 
in that large discourse of St. Paul’s, where, in 
the fiftl) of the Romans, he compares the bless- 

inssi 

(b) Peccatiun eos ex Adamo dtcimus originaliter tm- 
here, id est, reatu eos complicatos, et ob hoc pceaam 
ahooxios detioed. Aug. Retr. lih> i. cap. xg. 
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kicp that we receive by tlie death of Christ wiU» 
the guilt and misery that was brought upon u» 
by the sin of Adam. Now it is confessed, tiiat by 
Christ we have both an imputation or communi- 
cation of the merits of his death, and likewise a 
purity and holiness of nature ccmveyed to us by 
hb doctrine and spiiit. In opposition then to 
this, if the comparison is to be closely pursued, 
there must be an imputation of sin as well as a 
corruption of nature transferred to us from 
Adam. This is tlie more considerable as to the 
point of imputation, because the chief design of 
St Paul's discourse seems to be levelled at that, 
since it is begun upon the head of reconciliation 
and atonement; upon which it follows, that * as 
by one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, and deatli passed upon all men, for that 
(or as others render' it, in whom) all have 
sinned {i J.’ Now- they think it is all one to their 
point, whetlier it be rendered ‘ for that,’ or, ‘ in 
whom;’ for though the latter words seem to de- 
liver their opinion more precisely, yet it being 
al&'med that, according to the otlrer rendering, 
all who die have sinned, and it being certain tliat 
manyingmts die who have never actually sinned, 
th^ ipust have sinned in Adam; they could sin 
no othfr way. . It is afterwards .said by St. Paul, 
that by the ofiencp of one many were dead ^ that 

the 


ft) Rom. c. 5. V, 12. 
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tiie judgn^t wvts by one to condetnnatioii ; that 
liy one man's ollhnce death reigned by one ; that 
by the olFcnce of otie, judgment come upon all 
men to condemnation; and tlmt by one man's 
disobedimice many were made sinners. As these 
words are positive and of great importance in 
themselves, so all this is much the stronger by the 
opposition in which every one of them is put to 
the efiects and benefits of Christ's death, parti- 
cularly to our justification through hini) in which 
there is an imputation of the merits and eifects 
of his death, that are thereby transferred to us ; 
so that the whole effect of this discourse is taken 
away, if the imputation of Adam's sin is denied. 
And this explication does certainly quadrate more 
entirely to the woids of the article, as it is known 
iliat this was the tenet of those who prepared 
the articles, it having been the gCneially received 
opinion from St. Austin’s days downwa>ds.” 

But many persons, aldiough tliey reject the 
Pelagian system, do not accede to this opinion 
of Augustine, concerning original guilt ; ai 
thinking it incompatible witli the justice and 
goodnc-ss of God to make the whole race of 
men liable to p mishment for the sin of Adatn^ 
m which they liad no concern ; and tim casd 
which appears the must repugnant to the dH 
fine attributes, Is that of k^ntt and jdiotf^ 
Who, being incapable uf sinning ought not to 
9 bt 
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be subject to punishment. These men admit 
'that a mortal and corrupt nature is derived from 
Adam to all his descendants ; and tl^it this cor- 
.ruption is so strong, that no man ever lived to 
the age of maturity without sin ; ^nd conse- 
quently that every such person is liable to divine 
punbhment, for the sins which be has himself 
actually committed, but not for Adam’s sin. 
They therefore think that infants aj||^ idiot%^ 
die, because of Adam’s sin, but tha^o &r-. 
ther punishment awaits them. , Our being thus 
{^judged to death, and to all die miseries that 
accompany mortality, they think may be well 
called God’s wrath and damnation, as tempo- 
rary judgments are often so denominated in 
Scripture: in this sense they understand the 
words of the Article ; and bishop Burnet seems 
to think it possible, that the framers of it, 
although their own opinion coincided with that 
of Augustine, from a spirit of moderation, de- 
signedly used such expressions as would admit of 
another interpretation. 

It must be acknowledged tliat ori^nal guilt, 
considered in this point of view, is a difBcult and 
abstruse subject ; and as the Scriptures do not 
inform us what were the full and precise effects" 
of Adam’s disobedience upon his j>osterity, it 
is perhaps scarcely to be expected that there 
should be an uniformity of opiniba among di- 
Vo i., n. R vines 
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vines upon that point ; we may however observe, 
that the difference between those who confine 
original guilt to a mere liability to death and 
sin, and those who extend it to a liability to 
punishment also, is not very material, since 
both sides admit that (/hrist died as a propitiation 
for all the sins of the whole world, whatever 
were tlie nature and character of those sins. In 
either case, the effects of Christ s obedience are 
commensurate with those of Adam’s disobe- 
dience ; and upon either principle, if we believe 
the Gospel, (and act conformably to its precepts, 
all our sins, whether oiiginal in Adam, or ac- 
tual in ourselves, will be forgiven, and we shall 
be eternally happy : “ As by the offence of one, 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, 
even so by the righteousness of one, the free 
jgift_came upon all men unto justification of 
fife (j)." They who consider the sin of Adam as 
imputed to all his descendants, believe that that 
sin will be remitted for the sake, and through 
the mediation, of Christ, and they contend 
that it is as consonant to perfect justice to im- 
pute the sin of Adam, as to impute the merita 
of Christ, to all mankind ; and that the divine 
goodness isjfully vindicated by the assurance, 
that God Imd pre-ordained the redemption of 

' atm 


(j) Rom. c. 5. V. 18 
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man by Christ Jesus, when he punished the 
disobedience of Adam upon his posterity. Itiere 
are indeed many passages in Scripture, which 
from the context appear to refer solely to the 
redemption of mankind from the guilt and 
penalty of sin, which Adam entailed upon the 
human race. In this sense, “ the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world,” was “ the 
Redeemer of the whole world,” — delivered all 
mankind, without any exception, from the power 
of sin and death, to which they are by nature 
subject; and rendered them capable of eternal 
happmess, but at the same time at liberty, as 
responsible beings, to forfeit or secure that title 
to immortality, which he purchased by his blood. 
Thus the case of infants and idiots, who are in- 
capable of actual sin, of individual guilt, is 
clearly consistent with the justice and goodness 
of God, though considered as by nature liable 
to punishment. Thhs “ the Gentiles who are 
without the law” of Moses or of Chi'ist, and 
cannot be saved by ^th (“ for how shall they 
believe if they have hot heard?”) paitdce of 
“ the salvation Which is by Christ and thus the 
World collectively is made free from sin” — free 
from the punishment of original or birth-sin-^ 
“ being justified freely by grace,” while ituSvidu- 
ally ** all men are sinners,” i-emain m a corrupted 

B 3 state 
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state of nature, and subject to disease and death 
and the miseries of this world, and liable to futuref 
condemnation ; for “ there is no man liveth that 
sinneth not," doth not commit actual sins. 

And this infection or nature doth 

REMAIN, VEA IN THEM THAT ARE REGENE- 
RATED, WHEREBY THE LUST OF THE FLESH, 
CALLED IN GREEK <&PONHMA SAPKOZ, WHICH 
SOME DO EXPOUND THE WISDOM (/tJ, SOME 
SENSUALITY, SOME THE AFFECTION, SOME 
THE DESIRE OF THE FLESH, IS NOT SUBJECT 
TO THE LAW OF GOD. That the Corruption of 
nature does always continue, every one must 
know from his own experience j and that it is 
not subject to the law of God, is expressly 
asserted by St. Paul : “ The carnal mind is en- 
mity against God, for it is not subject to the 
law of God, nor indeed can be C/J.” The 
members of the church of Rome maintain that 
original sin is entirely taken away by baptism ; 
but there is no authority for this opinion in 
Scripture ; on the contrary, St. Paul says to the 
Galatian converts, “ The flesh lustetli against 
the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh j and 
these are contrary the one to the other, so that 
ye cannot do the things tliat ye would 

and 

fi) The Vulgate renders it Sapientia Camis. 

{tj Rom. c. 8. V. 7. (mj Gal, c. 5. v. 17. 
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and St. Peter adminiishes the Christians to whom 
lie writes, “ to abstain from fleshly lusts, which 
war against the soul (n)’” and St. Jfames 
says, “ Every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed ( 0).” These 
Epistles ivere all written to persons who had 
been baptized, and the apostles evidently consi- 
der them as still liable to the “ infection of 
nature,” contracted by the fall of man.” “ There 
is no reason,” says bishop Burnet, “ to think 
that baptism takes away all the branches and 
effects of original sin; it is enough 'if we are by 
it delivered from the wrath of God, and brought 
into a state of favour and acceptation: we are 
freed from the curse of death by our being en- 
titled to a blessed resurrection ; and if w’e are so 
far freed from the corruption of our nature, as 
to have a frederal right to such assistance as will 
enable us to resist ai^ repress it, though it is 
not quite extinct in us so long as we live in 
these frail and mortal bodies, here are very great 
effects of our admission to Christianity by bap- 
tiem, though this should not go so far as to root 
all inclinations to evil out of our nature.” 

That there is no condemnation for 
them that believe and are baptized, 
we leam from St. Paul ; “ Tliere is therefore now 
no condemnation to them which are in Christ 

Jesus. 

( n ) I Peb c, 2. V. 1 1. ( 0 ) Janies, c. x. v. 14. 
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Jesus (p)” Faith in Christ, joined with re- 
pentance and a sincere endeavour to obey his 
commands, wili, tlirough the merits of his 
death, avert the punishment due to our sins, 
and procure us admission into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Yet the apostle doth confess that 

CONCUPISCENCE AND LUST HATH OF ITSELF 
THE NATURE OF SIN. The passage here alluded 
to is generally understood to be the following ; 
“ What shall we say then ? is the law sin? God 
forbid. Nay, I had not known sin but by the 
law ; for I had not known lust, except the law 
had said, thou shalt not covet ( q )” — “ It is 
observable here,” says Dr. Nicbolls, “ that the 
compilers of our Articles do not say, that con- 
cupiscence has only then tlie nature of sin when 
it is ripened into outward act, or has the will con- 
senting to it, but that it has the nature of sin 
of itself, antecedently to the compliance of the 
will, and before it is reduced into act. And 
moreover it is observable,' that they do not say 
that concupiscence is a sin properly so called, as 
when men voluntarily comply with a tempta- 
tion, or do any unlawful action ; but only that 
it hath the nature of sin . — Now a thing may have 
the nature of sin, or be deemed a sin in a laroe 
pnd figurative sense, to which no act of the will 

k 


(P) Jlom. c. 8. V. I. ( Rom. c. 7. v. 7. 
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is consenting. Now the nature of a sin doth 
partly consist in a deflexion from the rectitude 
of the divine rule, which must make it for that 
reason disagreeable to the divine wisdom and 
goodness, and consequently render the persons 
who are the subject of this deflexion or depra- 
vation, out of favour with God. For no one 
can say that the lust and passions of our animal 
nature, and those tendencies to vice which we 
all of us feel within ourselves, are as pleasing to 
God as if all our appetites were perfectly calm 
and quiet, and were continually in that exact 
obedience, and conformity to our reason, and the 
rules which God has prescribed, as they would 
have been, if man had continued in his un- 
lapscd state. And this doctrine w'as main- 
tained by Augustine himself in the midst of 
liis most vigorous opposition to the Pela^ao 
tenets ; for he does not look upon it as a 
sin, properly so called, unless the consent of the 
will go along with it; for explaining those 
words of St. James, ‘ eveiy oner is tempted 
when he is drawn aside by his own lusts,’ he 
speaks thus ; ‘ The motlier is concupbcence, the 
child sin; but concupiscenee does not brings 
forth, unless it conceive ; and it does not con« 
ceive, unless it draw aside, tliat is, has gained 
the consent of the will to an evil action’ ( rjt'* 

(r) Cont. Jul. lib, 6. cap. 3* 

R 4 
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ARTICLE THE TENTH. 

Of Free-will. 

THE CONDITION OF MAN AFTER THE FALL OP 
ADAM IS SUCH, THAT HE CANNOT TURN AND 
PREPARE HIMSELF BT HIS OWN NATURAL 
STRENGTH AND GOOD WORKS TO FAITH AND 
CALLING UPON GOD. WHEREFORE WE HA VE 
NO POWER TO DO GOOD WORKS PLEASANT 
AND ACCEPTABLE TO GOD, WITHOUT THE 
CRACE OF GOD BY CHRIST PREVENTING US, 
that WE MAY HAVE A GOOD WILL, AND 
WORKING WITH US WHEN WE HAVE THAT 
GOOD WIL L. 

£vert one must be conscious that he possesses 
Free-will, and that he is a free-agent, that is, 
tliat he is capable of considering and reflecting 
upon the objects which are presented to his 
mind, and of acting, .in such cases as are possi- 
ble, according to the determination of his will. 
And indeed, without this free-agency, actions 
cannot be morally good or bad ; nor can the 
agents be responsible for their conduct But 
the corruption introduced into our nature by 
the ^1 of Adam has so weakened our mental 
pow ers, has given such force to our passions, and 
such perverseness to our wills, that a man 
CANNOT TURN AND PREPARE UlUSELF BY HIS 

OWN 
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OWN NATURAL STRENOl^H AND GOOD WORKS 
TO FAITH AND CALLING UFON GOD. 

The most pious of those who lived under 
the Mosaic dispensation, often acknowledge the 
necessity of extraordinary assistance from God : 
David prays to God “ to open his eyes, to 
guide and direct him (a)-” “to create in him a 
clean heart, and renew a light spirit within 
himfftj.” And Solomon says, tliat “Goddi- 
recteth men’s paths, and givetli grace to Ac 
lowly (c).” Even w'e, whose minds are enli^t- 
ened by the pure precepts of the Gospel, and in- 
fluenced by the motives which it suggests, must 
still be convinced of our weakness and depravity, 
and confess that we have no power to do 

GOOD WORKS PLEASANT AND ACCEPTABLE TO 
COD, WITHOUT THE GRACE OF GOD PREVENT- 
ING US, that we MAV HAVE A GOOD-WILL, 
AND WORKING WITH US WHEN WE HAVE 
THAT GOOD-WILL. The necessity of divine grace 
to strengthen and regulate our wills, and to co- 
operate with our endeavours after righteousness, 
is clearly asserted in the New Testamoit : 
“ They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God (d )." — “ Abide in me,” says our Saviour, 
“ and I in you. As tlie branch cannot bew fruit 

of 

Psalm 119. T. 18, 33 & J5> 

(^,1 Psalm SI* V. 10. ('O Prov- C, 3. V. 6. 

(d) Rom. c. 8. r. 8, 
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of itself, except it abide in the vino, no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me. I am the vine, and 
ye are the branches ; he tliat abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit; 
for without me ye can do nothing (e )^ — “ No 
man can come to me, except the Father, which 
hath sent me, draw him (f)" — “ No man can 
say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost (g )” — “ It is God that Morketh in you, 
both to will and to do of his good pleasure (h)'' 
— “ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to 
tiiink any thing as of ourselves, but our suffi- 
ciency is of God (i )'' — “ Wc do not know 
what to pray for as wc ought, but the Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities ( k )." — Wc are said to 
be “ led by the Spirit flj," and “ to walk in 
the Spirit (in)'’ — These texts sufficiently prove 
that we stand in need both of a preventing and 
of a cp-operating grace ; or, in tlic words of the 
Article, that we have ^ power to do good 

WORKS PLEASANT AND ACCEPTABLE lO GOD, 
WITHOUT THE GRACE OF GOD BY CHRIST PRE- 
VENTING US, THAT WE MAY HAVE A GOOD- 
WILL, AND WORKING W'lTH US WHEN WE HAVE 
THAT GOOD-WILL. 

The 

(e) John, c. 15. v. 4 & 5. (f) John, c. 6. v. 44. 

(g) I Cor. c. 12. V. 3. (h) Fhil. c. 2. v. 13. 

(t) 2 Cor. c. 3. V. 5. (k) Rom. c. 8. v. 26. 

(i) Rom. c. 8. V. 14. ( m) Gal, c. 5. v. i6 & 25. 
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The doctrine of this Article we find asserted 
in many of the ancient fathers, and particularly 
in Ambrose, ,who, in speaking of the efi^ts of 
the fall, uses these words : “ Thence was de- 
rived mortality, and no less a multitude of mi- 
series than oS crimes. Frith being lost, hope 
being abandoned, the understanding blinded, and 
the will made captive, no one found in himself 
the means of repairing these things. Witliout the 
worship of the true God, even that which seems 
to be virtue is sin ; nor can any one please God 
without God. But whom does he please who 
does not please God, except himself and Satan ? 
The nature, therefore, which was good, is made 
bad by habit : man would not return, unless 
God turned him (n ).” — And Cyprian says, 
“ We pray day and night that the sanctification 
and enlivening, which springs from the grace of 
God, may be preserved by las protection.” — 
Dr. Nicholls, after quoting many authorities to 
shew that the doctrine of divine grace always 
prevailed in fhe catholic church, adds, ** 1 have 
spent, perhaps, more time in these Testimonies 
than was absolutely ne<xssaiy ; but whatever I 
have done is to shew that the doctrine of divine 
grace is so essential a doctrine of Christianity, 
that nojt only the Holy Scriptures and the 
primitive fathers assert it, but likewise that 

tiie 


(tt) Amb. de Voc. Gent. lib. 1. cap. 3. 
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the Christians could not in any age maintain 
their religion without it, it %eing necessary, not 
only for the discharge of Christian duties, but for 
the performance of our ordinary devotions.” 
And this seems to have been the opinion of the 
compilers of our most excellent liturgy, in many 
parts (o) oi which both a preventing and a co- 
operating grace is unequivocally acknowledged. 

This assistance of divine grace is not incon- 
sistent with the free-agency of men ; it does not 
place them under an irresistible restraint, or 
compel them to act contrary to their will. 
Though human nature is greatly depraved, yet 
every good disposition is not totally extin- 
g(iishdd, nor is all power of light action 
entirely annihilated. Men may, therefore, make 
some spontaneous, though feeble, attempt to act 
conformably to their duty, which will be pro- 
moted and rendered cAectual by the co-opera- 
tion of God’s grace ; or the grace of God may 
so far precent our actual endeavours, as to 
awaken and dispose us to our duty; but yet, not 
in such a degree that we cannot withstand its 
influence. In either case our own exertions are 

necessary 

( o) Particularly in the second collect for the Evening 
Service ; in the fourth collect at the end of the Commu- 
nion Service } in the collect for £aster-day ; in the col-^ 
lect for the fifth Sunday after Easter ; in the collects for’ 
the third, ninth, seventeenth, nineteenth, apdtwppry-fifthy 
jh'r days after Trinity, 
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necessary to enable us to work out our own sal- 
vation, but our suffic^ncy for that purpose b froai 
God. It b, however, impossible to ascertain the 
precise boundary between our natural efforts and 
the divine assbtance, whether that assbtance be 
eonsidered as a co-operating or a preventing 
grace. Without destroying our character as free 
and accountable beings, God may be mercifully 
pleased to counteract the depravity of our hearts 
by the suggestions of his spirit, but Still, it remains 
with us to choose whether we will listen to 
those suggestions, or obey the lusts of the fleslu 
It becomes us to speak with humility and dif- 
fidence concerning the extent of divine grace: 
we only know, in general, that God will not sub- 
ject us to greater tempCations and trials than we 
are able to bear. If we cherish our good dispo- 
sitions, and feel a sincere desire to be virtuous, 
we may rest assured that lie will, by the commu- 
nication of his grace, help our infirmities, invi- 
gorate our resolutions, and supply our defects. 
The promises that “ if we draw' nigh to God, 
God will draw nigh to us, and pour out his spirit 
upon us (p)'^ and that “ he will give his Holy 
Spirit to every o;te that asketh him (q)C i«n* 
ply, that God b ever ready to forw'ard our 
progress and continuance in well-doing thixKigh 
the powerful, though invisible, operation of hb 

spirit: 

(p) Janie8,‘c. 4. v. 8. Acts, c. a. v. 17. 

( q) Luke, c. 1 1, v. 13. 
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spirit : The wind bloweth where it listeUi, and 

thou hearcst the sound but canst not tell 

whence it cometh and whither it goeth; so is 

every one that is bom of the Spirit ( r).” Tlic 

joint agency of God and man, in the work of 

human salvation, is pointed out in the following 

passage : “ Let us work out our own salvation 

with fear and trembling; for it is God tliat 

worketh rn.us, both to will and to do of his good 
W to 

pleasure /'aj^l^nd therefore we may assure our- 
selves that freeS^I and grace arc not incom- 
patible, though th^pode and degree of tlieir 
co-operation be utterly inexplicable. 

The doctrine of this Article has been the sub- 
ject of much dispute among Chri&tians; some 
sects contend for the In'csistible impulses of grace, 
and others reject the idea of any influence of the 
divine spirit upon the human mind. The former 
opinion seems irreconcileable with the free- 
agency of man, and the latter contradicts the 
authority of Scripture ; “ And therefore, let us 
neither ascribe nothing to free-will, nor too 
much; let us not with the defenders of irre- 
sistible grace, deny free-will, or make it of no 
effect, not only before, but even under, grace j 
nor let us suflbr the efficacy of saving grace, tm 
the other hand, to be swallowed up in the strength 

and 

f 

(r) John, c. (s) Philj.c. *. v. la & i , 
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and freedom of our wills ; but allowing the go- 
vernment or superiority to the grace of God, let 
the will of man be admitted to be its handmaid, 
but such an one as is free, and freely ol)eys ; by 
which, uhen it is freely excited by tlie admoni- 
tions of preventing grace, when it is prepared as 
to its affections, strengthened and assisted as to 
its powers and faculties, a man freely and wil- 
lingly co-operates with God, that the grace of 
God be not received in vain ( t j. ’ — “ *Vli men 
are also to be admonished, and chiefly preachers, 
that in this high matter, they, looking on both 
sides, so temper and moderate tl)emselves, that 
they neither so preach the gi*ace of God that 
they take away thereby free-will, nor on the 
other side so extol free-will, that injury be 
done to the grace of God ( u )." — “ Thus do tlie 
doctrine of divine grace, and tlie docrine of fi’ce- 
W'ill or human liberty, unite and conspire, in a 
friendly manner, to our everlasting good. The 
first is adapted to excite in us gratitude, faith, 
and humility j the second to aw’aken our caution 
and quicken our (hligrace 

(t) Veneer, 

(u) Necessary Doctrine > mpposed to be written by 
Archbiiihop Cranmer, 

(x) Jurtin, 
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ARTICLE THE ELEVENTH. 

Of the Justification of Man. 

TTE ABE ACCOUNTED KIGHTEOUS BEFORE GOD, 
ONEY FOB THE MERIT OF OUB EORD AND 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, BY FAITH, AND 
NOT FOB OUB OAVN WORKS OR DESERVINGS, 
wherefore that we are JUSTIFIED BY 
FAITH ONLY, IS A MOST WHOLESOME DOC- 
TRINE, AND VERY FULLOF COMFORT, AS MORE 
LARGELY IS EXPRESSED IN THE HOMILY OF 
JUSTIFICATION. 


Justification, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, signifies the being accounted just or righ- 
teous in the siglit of God ; or the being placed 
in a state of salvation. “ When God jn^titios a 
man,” says Mr. Veneer, “ it is by forgiving him 
his trespasses, gnd accepting, esteeming, and re- 
warding him as a righteous person, although he 
is not really and strictly such. To justify, in the 
common spiritual notion of it, is to absolve from 
guilt, to discharge from punishment.” 

The word justification, or justify, when applied 
to Christians in the New Testament, always refers 
%ltt|^MW6age, “ Hdng now 
justifi^ by his k saved from 

wrath 
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wrath through him here Juati^iation is 

‘Spoken of as having already taken place, but Sal- 
vation is mentioned as being future; that is, Jus- 
tification is in this world. Salvation in the next. 
Justification is the remission of sins here on earth ; 
Salvation is the attainmentof happiness in heaven. 
In this article it is said, We are accounted 
righteous,”' and “ We are justified,” which are 
synonymous expressions, both in the present 
tense, and referring to tlie present life. And the 
following article speaks of Works which follow 
^ter Justification,” which still more clearly shews 
that Justification refers to the present life. 

This article was directed against the Popish 
doctrine of Human Merit, which our Reform- 
ers, with reason, considered as inconsistoit w'ith 
the whole scheme of Redemption through Christ 
alone, and in particular as striking at the very 
root of the Christian duty of humility. Let us 
attend to tlie words in the Latin, which is much 
clearer than the English ; Tantum propter me- 
ritum Domini ac Ser^'atoris nostri Jesu Christi, 
per Fidem, non propter opera et merits nostra 
justi coram Deo reputamur. Observe, that Faith 
is not opposed Works, but the merit of Christ 
is opposed to the meri| of our Jiiforks-!— propter 
meritum Christi — ^noi|, jn^er opera et 

" oofiiba 


VoL. I 
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nostra — and it is per Fidetn, not propter 
Vnieta(l>X It ‘s herfe asserted diat, we are 

ACCOUNTED RIGHTEOUS BEFORE GOD, ONLT 
FOR THE MERIT, that is, on account of the merits 
OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, BT 
FAITH, tiiat is, through our faith, and not fOb< 
that is, not on account of, our own works or 
DESERVINGS. Our works never can have any 
merit towards procuring pardon of our sins, from 
their own intrinsic worth ; they cannot justify, or 
tend to justify us. Nor has our faith any merit 
of this kind ; we are not said to be justified prop- 
ter meritum Fidei or propter Fidem, but per 
Fidem. The blood of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the meritorious cause of our jus- 
tification ; but it operates through our faith, fiuth 
being the means or condition upon which it has 
pleased our Almighty Father to offer to his sinful 
a'eatures forgiveness of tfieir past offences. And 
thb is the express declaration of Scripture : “ 'Rie 

righteousness 

(b) Wherever the justification or salvation of man by 
faith is mentioned in Scripture, the eiiScpression h irirn^ U 
wlrtosg, iia Trtnug ot diit but nevtr fffny of 9 ia 

rtiv Vide Rom. c. i. v. 17, v. 22. 28, and 30, 
Gal. c. 3. V. Eph.c. 2. v, 8. It^s well known that 
iia when it governs a genitive case signifies per, and 
when it governs an accti$a|^y|^ case il signifies propter 
that the fori^||ca*!^^^ca&s the meam^ in the 
latter wc cause* ^ 
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righteousness ’of God wiiich is by faith of Jesus 
Christ unto all and upon all them tout believe; 
for there is no difference ; for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God, being justi- 
fied freely by his Grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to 
declare, 1 say, at this time his righteousness, that 
he might be just, and the justifier of him who be- 
lieveth in Jesus (c)” By the hiith, which in this 
passage, and also in our article, is said to justify, 
we are to understand that lively huth, which 
worketh by love ( d which puriheth the heart, 
which kcepeth the commandments of God. The 
doctrine of Justification by Faith was maintained 
by the early Christians : Clement of Rome, after 
speaking of the Jews, says, “ And we also, being 
called by the same will in Christ Jesus, are not 
justified by ourselves, neither by our own wbdom, 
or knowle^ei or piety, or by works which we have 
doneoin the holiness of our hearts, but by that 
faith by which God Almighty has justified dl 
men firom the banning (e)." , Upon 4 these 
grounds our Church declares that the of 

* If 

(e) Rom. c, 3. v« aa— 

(d) GaLc.5.v.6. 
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OOR OWN IP0RKS has no share in ourjustifica- 
l^, in opposition to Papists, who assert, that 
man’s inherent righteousness is the meritorious 
cause of his justification, and that good works 
“ ad vitam aeternam consequendain vere pro- 
mereri (f).” 

It may be proper u|X)n this occasion to 
explain some passages in the Epistles of St. Paul 
and St. James, relative to Justification, which at 
first sight appear to be inconsistent with each 
other. St. Paul says, that “ A man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law (g)." 
And again, that “ A man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus 
Christ (h)'’' St. James - says, “ A man is jus- 
tified by works, and not by faith only (i)." St. ^ 
Paul and St James both allude to the case 
of adult converts to the Gospel ; and in order 
to reconcile these seemingly contradictory asser- 
tions, we must consider the particular object 
which each had in view, and also distinguish 
between the first entrance into a state of justifica- 
tion, and the continuance in that state. , St. Paul, 
when he makes the above declarations, is arguing, 
as clearly appears from the context, against those 
judak^dg Christians, who contended that circuin- 

^ * cisioD, 

(/)<Conc. Tri«J..de Bon. Op, , cap. 1 1, 

(g) Rom. c. 3. v,^8. (h) Gal.c. 2. v. 16. 

(i) C. a. V. 24. 
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cisioD, and an observance of the whole ritual 
of tiie Mosaic institution, were required In 
Gentiles who embraced the Gospel, as essch* 
tial to their justiheation ; and tlierefore the jus> 
tihuation which he means is the fiist entrance 
into a state of justification, and the works and 
deeds of the law, which lie excludes and re-^ 
jects, arc the numerous optward ordinances 
prescribed by the Law of Moses, and abolished 
by the Gospel of Christ But this obvious sense 
of Uiese passages was soon perverted, and tiiey 
were made to signify, that faitli in Christ, without 
works or deeds of any kind, that is, without the- 
practice of moral virtue, was of itself sufficient to 
procure salvation. This most unwarrantable in* 
terpretatiou St James reprobates and refutes ( k), 
by proving that a man is Justified by his works, 
and not by faitli only. lie does not say by the 
works the law, but by zcorks, diatis, by a man's 
own works or actions, \l'hen therefore he says, 
that a man is not Justified by faitli only, be means 
that a man is not prescryeii in a state of Justifi^ 
cation by a bare belief in tlie religion of Christ 

Faith,” says he repeatedly in the SBioQcha|iter, 

“ without 

(k) Sevend antieat audiers mention that St. Janies 
wrote this Epistle to Iconect some crrois which 'had 
arisen fram a- misapprehension of St. Paul’s wriiingl* 
£t. Peter observes) that in St. Paul’s Epistles, there 

s ^ *> arp 
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“ without works is. dead (IJi” that is, althoogh 

jlJl^ 

a lUon believes in the divine mission of Christ, 
ahd in consequence of that belief has been admit- 
ted into the Gospel Covenant, yet il he does not 
afterwards obey its precepts, his faith is ineffec- 
tual ,* he will not continue justified ; and if he 
perseveres in his disobedience, he will not in- 
herit eternal life. The Apostles therefore are 
epeaking of different things : St. P(uil is shewing 
what it is which places a man in a state of justi* 
ficaJtion ; St James is shewing what it is which is 
necessary to continue a person in a state of justi- 
fication: and th^ were respectively led to discuss 
these subjects by errors wiiich prevailed among 
those whom they addressed. St Paul asserts, 
that if a man be convinced of the truth of the 
Gospel, and sincerely intend to ob^ its precepts, 
he becomes justified without the observance of 
the Mosaic ceremonies. St James asserts, that 
a man, who has thus been once justified, does 
not continue in a state of justification, unless lie 
actually obeys the moral precepts of the'Gosp^^. 
Faith will place a man in a state of justification ; 
but faith and works are both necessary to preserve' 

a man 

“ nre some things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstdble wrest, as they do also 
the odjer scriptures, unto their own destmetiou. 2 Pet. 
C.3. V. 16. 

^(I) C. 2. V. 1 7, ’20, aisl 26. 
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a man in a atate of justificadon. These tv^o 
doctrines are perfectly cqmistent with each other. 
In pr^f that when St. jPaul says, a man is 
justified by faith* without mentioning any other 
requisite, be means, the first entrance into a state 
of justification, and that by the worJts ofithe law 
which he rejects, be does not mean the duties of 
morality, we may observe, that eveiy one pf hb 
Epistles, and particularly, those in which he treats 
of justification, abounds with the most earnest 
exboitatioos and strict injunctions to tiie practice 
of moral virtue as essentially necessary m persons 
after they have. embraced the Gospel, and as ab-^ 
solutaly indispensable to final salvation. And 
that St James, when he says that a man is jus- 
tified by works, is speaking of the cmitinuance in 
a. state of justification, and that by works he means 
■the moral duties, is equally evident from bis rea- 
soning and the examples which be adduces in the 
second chapter of bis EpisUe. St. Paul puts 
&ith for fiutit in Christ, in contradistinction to the 
. Xaw of Moses ; and the wwks, .which be declares 
to be unnetmssary for justification, are the rites 
.and ceremoniesof that law. On the hand, 
by fiuth St James means a bare assent to the 
truth of the Gospe^ jrithout conformity to^its 
precepts ;,,and the works, winch be pronoum^ to 
be necessaiy for justification, are fhe.moml duties 
s 4 enjoined 
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enjoined by the Gospel, and which are produced 
by a true and lively faith. 

Wc now return to the article, which proceeds 
in this manner; wherefore that M'E are 

JUSTIFIEO BT FAITH ONLY IS A MOST WHOLE- 
SOME DOCTRINE, AND VERY FULL OF COM- 
FORT ; the word only- is here added for the pur- 
pose of again disclaiming the Popish doctrine of 
Human Merit. Justification by faith cannot but 
be a most wholesome doctrine and very full of 
comfort, as it places our hope of justification in , 
this world, and of everlasting happiness in that 
which is to come, upon the infallible promised of 
God, and the all-sufficient merits of Christ: 

As IS MORE LARGELY EXPRESSED IN THE 
HOMILY OF JUSTIFICATION. It is remarkable, 
that there is no homily with tliis title. The 
homily entitled Of the Salvation of all Man- 
kind,’’ is generally supposed to be here meant, 
though some learned men have thought that the 
four homilies upon human misery, salvation, 
faith, and good works,” were all referred to. The 
former opinion seems to be the better founded, 
as the word in the article is Homly, and not 
Homlies ; and that homily relates more partit^- 
larly to the subject of this article. We find in it 
the following passages : ** This saying, that we 
be justified by faith only, freely, and without 

worktfc 
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works, is spoken for to take away clearly all merit 
of our worics, as being unable to (Reserve our 
justification at God’s hands, and tlicreby tnost 
plainly to express the weakness of man, and the 
goodness of God ; the great infirmity of our- 
selves, and the might and power of God; the 
imperfection of our .own works, and the most 
abundant grace of our Saviour Christ; and 
therefore wholly to ascribe the merit zfid deserv- 
ing of our justification unto Christ only and his 
most precious blood-shedding.”. . J* Our office is 
not to pass the time of thb present life un- 
fruitfully and idly, after that we are baptist or 
justified, not caring how few good works we do 
to the glory of God, and the profit of our nmgh- 
bours.” From the expression “ baptized ot 
justified,” and also from the Forms of Baptism in 
our liturgy, it is manifest that our Church om- 
siders justification as taking place at the time of 
Baptism, both in the case of infants and of 
adults ( mj. 

(m)l desire to refer to the third chapter of my Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism, for a more comprdiensive view of the 
doctrines of Justification, Faith, and Works, th») the 
designed brevity of this work will admit ; but I have 
thought it my duty to insert in this edition some pas- 
sages from that chapter, which appear to be particulaiiy 
connected wkh this anicie. 
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ARTICLE THE TWELFTH. 

Of Ciood Works. 

albeit that good works, which are the 

FRUITS OF FAITH, AND FOLLOW AFTER JUS- 
TIFICATION, CANNOT PUT AWAY OUR SINS 
AND ENDURE THE SEVERITY OF GOd’s JUDG- 
MENT ; YET ARE THEY PLEASING AND AC- 
CEPTABLE TO GOD IN CHRIST, AND DO 
SPRING OUT NECESSARILY OF A TRUE AND 
LIVELY FAITH, INSOMUCH THAT BY THEM 
A LIVELY FAITH MAY BE AS EVIDENTLY 
KNOWN, AS A TREE DISCERNED BY THE 
VRUl-T. 


Thts article was not among those of 1552; 
it was added, in 1562, in opposition to the opi- 
nions |of certain sects called Antinomians, Soli- 
hdians, and Gospellers, who denied the necessity 
of gfwd works. There might also have >be^ a 
general wish in the compilers of these articles to 
obviate ai^ mistake which mi^t arise from the 
expression in the preceding article, in which it is 
said, that “we are justified by faith only.” 

By goO'd works, which are the fruit of 

FAITH, AND FOLLOW AFTER JUSTIFICATION, 
2 


are 
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meRnt those actions which proheed from tbcT 
principle of a true faith in ’Christ, and are per- 
Iformed after we are placed in a staie of justifica- 
tion, being admitted to partake of the piivii^es 
and promises of the Gospel. 

That GOOD WORKS ARK FLEASING AN® AC- 
CEPTABLE TO GOD IN OHEIST, is evident ifirom 
■the earnest *e«liortations, ^in almost every pa^ of 
the New Testament, to -the 'practice of the monll 
And social duties, and from the frequent and po- 
sitive declarations ot Scripture, thatfteynie in- 
dispensably necessary to salvation. -It is oko 
expressly said, that “ we are created m.,Cfai»t 
Jesus -uUto good works (o/;'’ and that “’Clniit 
-gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
from all (iniquity, and purify unto himself a pe- 
culiar people, zealous of good works 
“ Let your -li^t so shine belore men, that they 
'may ‘see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven f'cj. “ Thg yew 
■might walk worthy of the ‘Lord unto all pteasir^ 
l)ein]g fruitful in every good' work — ^‘‘Chaige 

them that arerich in this world that tbeydogood, 
that they be rich in good -works fej.”-— That 
the man of God may be perfect, tborou^y fur- 
nished 

fa) Ej^. c. 3. V. 10. (ij Tit. c. 3. V. 14. 

(cj Matt. c. 5. V. 16. (dj Col. c. Ik T. 10. 

(f) 1 Tim. c. 6. V. f7 and 18. 
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utshed unto all good works (fj” — “ In all thingi^ 
allowing tliyself a pattern of good works (g )” — 
“ Put them in mind to be ready to every gootl 
work (-hj ” — “ This is a faithful saying, and these 
things I will that thou affirm constantly, that tliey 
which have believed in God might be careful 
to maintain good works — “And let us 

consider one another, to provoke unto love and 
to good works — “To do good and to 
communicate, forget not, for with such sacrihces 
God is w*tU pleased ( 1 )." — “ Now the God of 
peace, tliat brought again from the dead our 
Lord- Jesus, tliat great shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the evei'lasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work, to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ (m).” 

But though it appears from the whole tenor of 
the New Testament, and from these texts in par- 
ticular, that good works arc pleasing in tlie sight 
of God, yet they are ndt so meritorious as to put 
AWAT OUR SINS, nor so perfect as to endurI: 

THE SEVERITY OF COPS JUDGMENT. “ I^tllOU, 

Lm'd, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, wlio 
* ’ shall 

(f) 2 Tim. c. 3. V. 17. (g) Tif. c. 2. v. 7. 

(h) Tit. c. 3. V. I. (i) Tit. c. 3. V. 8. 

^k) Heb. c. JO. V. 24. Hcb, c. 13. v. 16. 

(tn) Heb. c.13. v. 20 and 2r. 
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shall stand fn)l ” — “ Enter not. into judgment 
with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shall no 
man living be justified (0)." The ' corruption 
of human nature causes even the best of our ac- 
tions to be in some respects defective, and conse-' 
quently they will not bear the scrutiny of infinite 
justice ; much less will they expiate those sins, 
of which every one, in a greater or less degree, is 
guilty. The imperfection of good works is ac- 
knowledged by the antient fathers: ^^yi'U says, 

“ That which seems to be done wdl % us, can- 
not escape reprehension and blame, if it be 
narrowly searched into by God (pj and Chry- 
sostom says, “ We do nothing right ; but by the 
will of God we find our salvation (q)'' 

Good w’orks do spring out necessarily 

OF A TRUE AND LIVELY FAITH; for if a man 
^cerely believes the divine authority of Christ's 
rmigion, and is firmly convinced that his eter- 
nal happiness depends.^upon his obedience to 
its precepts, such a faith w ill naturally produce 
the practice of those viitues which are engined 
by the Gospel; insomuch that by them a 

LIVELY FAITH MAY BE AS EVIDENTLY KNOW N, 

— ^ 

AS A TREE DISCERNED BY THE FRUIT. The 

performance of tliese good works is indeed the 

test 

(h) Psalm 130. V. 3. ($) Ps. 143* v. a. 

(p) Dc Ador.’Lib 4. (j) In l Cor. c. i. v. i. 
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test and criterion of genuine just as 

“every tree is known by its own fruit 
— “ Faith, if it hath not works, is dead ( sj’* 
Ihus our church considers good works as 
e Sfentini to the character of a true Christian, 
and as the necessary consequence of sincere 
fiiitb in Christ; but it does not allow the popish 
doctrine already mentioned : “ Bona opera ad 
vitam tfeternam consequendam vere prome- 
Teiift).” The true Scripture doctrine is, that 
good workl^rp indispensable, but not sufficient, 
for the attainment of eternal life. When we have 
done all those things which are commanded us, 
we still say, that “ ^ve arp unprofitable servants,” 
and humbly rely upon the merits and mediation 
of Christ for our salvation. 

Bishop Burnet, in speaking of the pretended 
merit of good works, expresses himself in a 
manner which must be admired by every pi^a' 
and humble Christian : “ The w oid merit has 
a sound ^at is so darmg, to little suitable to 
the humility of a creature, to be used towanil 
a Bemg of infinite majesty, and with relation 
to endlc^ rewards, that on many accounts this 
word ought not to be made use of. There is 
stnnewhat in the nature of man apt to swell and 

to 

(r} Luke, c. 6. V. 44. (s) James, p. a.v. 17. 

(t) Couc.Trid. Op. cap. n. 
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tQ raise itad£Mt< of measure; au^ to that no 
indulgence ou^t to be given in words that may 
flatter, for we ought to subdue this temper 
by all means possible, both in ourselves smd 
others. On the other hand, though we 
fess that there b a disorder and weakness tfaat< 
hai^ beavy^,upon us, and that sticks dose to 
us, yet this ought not to make us indulge our* 
selves in our sins, as if’^dy were the effects of 
an infirmity that is inseparable from us. To 
consent to any sin, if it were eve^ dK small in 
itself, is a very great sin; we ought; to go cm, 
still cleansing ourselves more and more fram dll 
filthiness, both of tlm ' flesh and of the spirit, 
and perfecting holiness m the fear of God. Our 
readiness to sin should awaken botli our dili- 
gence to watch against it, and our humility under 
^ : for though we grow not^.up to a pitch of 
Hi^lg above all sin, and of absolute perfectiem, 
yet the^ are many de^ees both of purity and ■ 
perfection, to which #re ^y arrive, and to which 
l^l^ust constantly aspiie ; so tiiat we mdst ke^ 
a just temper in tliis matter, neither to a^rihe 
so much to our own works as to be Ufleiiiiihp’ by 
reason of them, or to forget our daily need of a 
Saviour, both* for pardon and intorces^on ; nor 
•on theotber hand so far to neglect them, as to 
take no care about them. Tlte due temper is to 
make our calliQg.su)d decthm^epre, and to work 

out 
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out our own salvation with fear wd trembling ; 
but to do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
ever trusting to him, and giving thanks to God 
by him.” 

"Rie follmving extract from a form of bap- 
tism, used in the church of Rome before its cor- 
ruption, will shew how' much that church, in its 
doctrine of the merit qf good works, has de- 
parted fr^in its ainient principles : “ Credis non 
propriis ineritis, sed passionis Domini nostri 
Jesu Chrikti virtute ct merito, ad gloriam per- 
venire ? Credo. — Credis quod Dominus noster 
J^us Christus pro salute nostri uiortuus sit? 
et quod ex propriis, meritis vcl alio modo nul- 
lus possit salvari, nisi in merito passionis ejus ? 
Credo.” This form of baptism was forbidden 
by the Indices Expurgatorii, which were drawn 
up by order of the council of Trent W< 
find the following passage in the works of 
gory the Great, who lived at the end of the 
sixth century, and wd^ one of the most learned 
among the popes : “ Quinetiam si habueroq|uip- 
pituh justum, non respondebo, sed meum ju- 
dioBUpdeprecabor ; ut enim saepe diximus, om- 
nis humana justitia injustitia esse convincitur 
si districtejudicetur. Prece ergo post justitiam 
ndfget ,' ut, quae succumbere discussa poterat, ex 
soRi Judicis potestate coalescat ( »>” 

Sec. cap, 2* 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTEENTH. 

Of Works before Justification. 

WOEKS DOXE BEFORE THE GRACE OF CHRIST 
AND THiE INSPIRATION OF HIS SPIRIT, ARE 
NOT PLEASANT TO GOD, FORASMUCH AS 
THEY SPRING NOT OP FAITH IN JESCS CHRIST, 
NEITHER DO THEY SIAKE MEN MEET TO RE- 
CEIVE GRACE, OR (as THE SCHO<^ AUTHORS 

say) deserve grace of congwity : yea 

RATHER, FOR THAT THEY ARE NOT DONE 
AS GOD HATH WILLED AND COMMANDED 
THEM TO BE DONE, WE DOUBT NOT BUT 
TBEir HAVE THE NATURE OK SIN. 


' 

lipIEa Y actkm which men perform by their own 
mratouniprf powers, must necessarily partake of 
lliBrg^ieral imperfe^on and comtpUbn of tlieir 
IIMiBre ; and therefore their works 'b'oNE be- 
lk>R£ they are strengtliened by tRe CRAbk of 
INfraiST, and guided by the iNSPiRA^lBi^'ibF 
iii#iitFi*iT, caiinot be pleasant GOjB^ 

‘^I^AIIfUCR AS THEY SPRING NOT OF 

'fK^''iifeSu« Christ, the only principle whtcfe/&n 
render them acceptable in tlie sight ol^ 

** Widmut fiuifa;*4t is ifnp0ssible to please 
VoL. 11. T God.- 
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God (a )." — “ They that are in tlie flesh (that is, 
who are not purified by the spiritual religion of 
Christ) cannot please God (b)." 

Bishop Burnet makes a distinction, which sets 
die doctrine of this article in a clear point of view ; 
“ A great difference" is here to be made between 
an external action, as it is considered in itself, and 
the same action as it was done by such a man. 
An action is called good, from the morality and 
nature of the action itself : so actions of justice 
and charity are in themselves good, whatsoever 
the doer of them may be ; but actions are consi- 
dered by God with relation to )iim that does them 
in another light ; his principles, ends, and mo- 
tives, w itli all the other circumstances of die ac- 
tion, come into this account ; for unless all these 
be good, let the action in its own abstracted nature 
be ever so good, it cannot render the doer ac>i 
ceptable or meritorious in tlicsiglit of God.” 

Xor can these woiks poi,bc»s such degree of 
riicxit, as of thein.sclvc- to ju.n aitET, 

or -uort/ti/, xo ruiMvr oijvce, oh (as ths 
SCHOOL AL rHou«> savJ oh vci; ok com.hlitv. 
All grace is the free gift of our heavenly Fatherf^ 
for “ the love of God our Saviour towards man 
appeared not by works of righteousness whicl:^ 
«e have don.", but according to his mercy he 

, saved 

(i) Koii). c. 8. V. 8. 


(a) Hcb. c. II. V. 6. 
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saved us by the washing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of tiie Holy Ghost ( c)” The school di- 
vines, or schoolmen, as they are called, speak 
of two sorts of merit, the merit of condignity and 
the merit of congruity ; the^ormer they ascribe 
to works which men do by the 'assistance of grace, 
and to which they assert that a reward is in justice 
due; the latter they ascribe to such works as 
men do by mere strength of fi-ee-will, and which 
are to be rewarded only out of liberality fd). 
We find no such distinction in the Scriptures ; 
they teach us in general to consider man as inca- 
pable of doing any thing wliich shall be entitled 
to reward, except through the mercy of God, 
and for the sake of Christ. 

Indeed, so great and universal a depravity is 
introduced into the dispositions of men in con- 
sequence of the fall of Adam, that they can in 
no instance of themselves act as their Creator 
originally commanded ; and therefore, as in all 
tlieir works performed without divine assistance, 
there is a departure from tlie n ill of God, we 

DOUBT 

W' 

(c) Tit. c. 3- V. 4 and 5. 

(ei) Merer! ex condigno, est mercri sic, ut jeevndum 
jmtitiann sibi debeatur, ita quod injustum esset non reddt 
mercedem inerito ex condigno. Opus cui ex justitia 
non debetur inerces, sctl tantuni ex congruitatc quadam, 
vel ex sola acceptantis liberalitate.— •Caietan. 
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DOUBT KOT BUT TULY HAVE THE NATURE OF 
SIX. 

It is tlie nill of God that we should act upon 
tlie motives ^\hn.■h Christianity proposes to our 
actions, and no others ; and every resistance tq 
his will and coiniT^iM, hath surely “ the nature 
of sin.” It is a principle of morals and legisla- 
tion universally admitted, that actions are as their 
motives, and upon tliis principle the article now 
under consideration chiefly turns. Besides, it is 
not likely that if our motives be wrong, our actions 
should continue right, though they may inci- 
dentally be so. Actions are of a timisitory, mo- 
tives of a permanent, nature. 

It is evident that this article, which is founded 
upon the general doctrine of original sin, ex- 
plained in the ninth article, applies also to all 
persons nho have not lived under tlie Gospel 
(1i''|)cnsation. But tliough their works, as being 

DONE BEIORE THE GRACE Q/ CHRIST, AND 
TFiJ. IXSPIR.'VTION OF HI.S SPIRIT, COuld nOt 

have been perfectly pleasing to God, and could 
not have arisen to the standard of merit, yet as 
intn everf^ in their natural condition, may, 
some m^sure, resist the lusts of the flesh, with- 
stand temptations to evil, and do things good 
and laudable when compared with their powers, 
and faculties, we may rest assured that such con- 
duct 
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<duct will be favourably accepted by a just and 
merciful God, who will judge tnankind accord- 
ing to the degrees of instniclion, and oppor- 
funities of improvement, vhich have been ic- 
spcctivel^ afibrded thefti ; there be a willing 
mind, it is accepted according to that a man hath, 
and not according to that a man hatli not ( e 
And, therefore, though all the actions of all per- 
sons, who have ix)t been brought to tiie know- 
ledge of Clirist, are here pronounced to have the 
nature of sin, it by no means folions that these 
actions will, in all cases, cxclu^ men fiom 
pardon and salvation. Christ offered himself as 
a sacrilice for the sins of the whole world, and 
not solely for that small portion of it, which lias 
been favoured witli the liiiiit ot Lis rclitiion. !Mil- 
lions, who never heard the name of Jesus, but 
who have been “ a law unto themselves (JJ," 
will be redeemed and ble«-ed for ever through tire 
merits of Ins detth, w hilc those w ho have pro- 
fessed themselves his disciples, but “have held the 
truth in unrighteousness (gj,'' w ill suffer “ indig- 
I p i tion and wrath, tribulation and de- 

nounced against every soul of man tliat rioeth 
evil (hj," whether he be Jew, Gentile, or Chris- 
tian ; 

(t) % Cor. c. 8.V. 12. (f) Rom. c. 2. v. 14. 

(g) Rom. c. I. vi 18. (b) Rom. c. a. v. 8 and g. 

3.3 
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tian ; and all tliis is consistent with the opinion, 
that the true church of Christ will hereafter be 
rewarded with appropriate blessings. But w'e 
must ever bear in mind, that to whom much is 
given, of him much will be required : a more ex- 
alted virtue, and a ^ater purity of heart, w ill be 
expected from Christians, in proportion to the 
advantages which they have enjoyed. We are to 
be “ a peculiar' people, zealous of good works ; ” 
we are to sanctify ourselves as the temples of 
God;” we arc to “depart from all iniquity;” 
and to aim at being “ perfect, even as our father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” And this degree 
of superiority, which requires incessant watch- 
fulness and constant energy, will be rewarded 
by “ the prize of our high calling in Christ.” 
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ARTICLE THE FOURTEENTH. 

Of Works of Supererogation. 

^VOLUNTARY WORKS, BLSl DES, OVER AXD ABOVR 
goo’s COMJIANOMENTSjiAJ high THEY GAEL 
WORKS OF SGPLRI, ROGATION', GAXNOT BE 
TAUGHT WITHOUT AKROGANGE AN'D IM- 
PIETY; FOR BY THEM MEN DO OEGLAUE 
TUAT THEY DO NOT ONI.T RENDER UXrO 
GOD AS MUGH AS THEY ARE BOUND TO DO, 
BUT I HAT THEY DO MORE FOB HIS SAKE 
THAN OF BOUXDEN DUTY IS REQUIRED; 
WHEREAS GHRISTSAITH PEAINLY, WHEN YE 
HAVE DONE ALE THAT ARE GOMMANDFD 
Y'OU, SAY, WE ARE UNPROFITABLE SER- 
VANTS. 


T. H E precepts contained in the Gospel for the 
regulation of our lives, are so full and compre- 
hensive, that they include every good work which 
men arc capable of performing. It is impossible 
to imagine any action acceptable to God, which 
.^oes not fall within the precepts, “ to love God 
with all our hearts (a) " — “ to love onr neigh- 
bour as ourselves (bj ’’ — and “ to cleanse our- 
selves from all hlthiness both of Ute flesh and 

spirit, 

(a) Matt.c.aa. V. 37. (h) Matt. 0.28.7.39. 

T 4 
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spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God ('ey!.” 
And besides these general precepts, there are 
particular ones directed to persons in every con- 
dition and relation of life, and extending to every 
point and circumstance which can possibly pro- 
mote the honour ot God, contribute to the happi- 
ness of our fellow-creatures, or tend to purify our 
oun minds: and all these things are enjoined as 
duties of perfect and universal obligation ; as 
indispensably necessary wherever they are prac- 
ticable. Since, th- reforc, God requires of us die 
entire exertion of all our powers, and not a single 
good action can be specified, which is not com- 
manded in the New Testament, it follows, that no 
room is left for voruNTAUv works, besides, 

OVER AND ABOVE COd’s COMMANDMENTS, 
AVHIC'II THEY CALL WORKS OF SUPEREROGA- 
TION ; nor can such works be taught with- 
out ARROGANCE AND IMPIETY, siiice they im- 
ply a degree of merit, which man, in his present 
imperfect and corrupt state, is incapable of attain- 
ing, and are directly opposite to the plain and infal- 
lible word of God ; or, as the article expresses it, 

FOR BY THEM MEN DO DECLARE, THAT THEY 
DO NOT ONLY RENDER UNTO GOD AS MUCH AS 
THEY ARE BOUND TO DO, BUT THAT THEY DO 
MORE FOE HIS SAKE, .THAN OF BOUNDEN DUTY 

IS 


( c ) 2 Cor.c.7. V. I. 
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IS required: whereas ciirist saith plain- 

m 

LY, WHEN YE HAVE DONE ALL THAT ARE COM- 
HANDED YOU, SAT, WE ARE UNPROFITABLE 
SERVANTS These words, which are re- 

corded in St, Luke’s Gospel, are' so clear and 
decisive, that it is unnecessary to explain or en- 
force them. 

• It is how’ever well known, that works of super- 
erogation are admitted by the meuibers of the 
Romish persuasion ; and it cannot but be matter 
of surprise, that such a doctrine should have pre- 
vailed in any church which calls itself Christian. 
This doctrine was first known about the tvielfth 
or thirteenth century ; and it seems to have been 
founded upon what the Papists call “ Counsels 
of perfection,” that is, rules which do not bind 
under the penalty of sin, but are only ustful in 
carrying men to a greater degree of perfcclion 
than is necessary to salvation. There is not the 
slightest authority in Scripture for these Counsels 
of perfection : all the ruh'.s there prescribed for 
our conduct are given in the form of jxisitivc com- 
mands, as absolutely necessary, wherever tliey are 
applicable, to the attainment of etei nal life ; and 
the violation of cverv one of these commands is 
declared to be sin. We are ordered to !)c “ per- 
fect, even as our Pather which is in heaven is 

per- 


(d) Luke, c. 17. V. lo. 
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perfect (e ) — and so far from being able to 
exceed vthat is required for our salvation, the 
Gospel assures us, that after our utmost care and 
best endeavours we shall still fall short of our 
whole duty ; and tliat our deficiencies must be 
supplied by the abundant merits of our blessed 
Redeemer. We are directed to trust to the 
mercy of God, and to the mediation of Christ ; 
“ and to vvork out our salvation with fear and 
trembling (f)f that is, with anxiety lest we should 
not fulfil the conditions upon which it is offered. 

Upon tliese grounds we may pronounce that 
WORKS OF SUPEREROGATION are inconsistent 
with the nature of man, irreconcileable w'ith tlie 
whole tenor and general principles of our reli- 
gion, and contrary to the express declarations 
of Scripture. 

(e) Matt.c. 5. V.48. (f) Pliil. c. 2. v. 12. 
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ARTICLE THE FIFTEENTH, 

Of Christ alone without Sin. 

CIIWST, IN THE TRUTH OF OCR NAT^^KE, WAS 
MADE LIKE UNTO US IN ALL THINGS (SIJT 
ONLY except) from WHICH .* E WAS CLEAR- 
LY VOID, BOTH IN HIS FLESH AND IN HISSPI- 
RIT. HE CAME TO BE THE LAMB W'lTHOUT 
SPOT, WHO, BY SACRIFICE OF HIMSELF ONCE 
MADE, SHOULD TAKE AWAY THE SINSOF THE 
W’ORLD ; AND SIN, AS SI . JOHN SAITH, \r AS NOT 
IN HIM. BUT ALL WE THE REST (ALTHOUGH 
BAPTIZED AND BORN AGAIN IN CHRISt) YET 
OFFEND IN MANY THINGS; AND IF ME SAT 
WE HAVE NO SIN, W'E DECEIVE OURSELVES, 
and the TRUTH IS NOT IN US. 


Th I s article consists of two paits ; in the former 
Christ’s freedom from sin is asserted, and in the 
latter it is declai ed that all men are guilty of sin. 

That CHRIST, IN THE TRUTH OF OUR NATURE, 
W'AS MADE LIRE UNTO US IN ALL^ THINGS, that 

is, that Christ partook of the ordinary nature of 
men, was shewn under the second ai ticle, , 

Sin only except, fro.m m iuch he was 

CLEARLV VOID, BOIH IN HlS FLESH AND IN 
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HIS SPIRIT. That Christ was free from sin of 
^^ry species and denomination appears from the 
whole coui'se of his life, as recorded in the Gos- 
pels ; and it is expressly asserted in the follow ing 
passages Epistles ; “ Who did no sin, nei- 
ther was guile found in his mouth — “ We 

have not an high priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities ; but Mas in all 
things tempted like as m e are, yet w ithout sin (b)’' 
— Ctirist is also called, “ Holy, harmless, unde- 
lilcd, and separate from sinners (cj." — The So- 
cinians hold that Christ nas peccable, which 
seems to be a consequence of their considering 
him as a mere man, and of their denial of tlie 
doctrine of the atonement. 

He came to be a lamb 'without s^ot, 

WHO, BY SACRIFICE OF HIMSELF ONCE MADE, 
SHOULD TAKE A^VAY Till 3iNS OF 1 HE WORLD ; 
AND SIN, AS ST. JOHN SAITH, M AS NOT IN HIM. 

The Jews were commanded, when they celebrated 
the ‘Passover, in commemoration of their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage, to choose out of 
th^r flocks a lamb without spot or blemish, and to 
offer it as a sacrifice to God. This was a type 
of Christ, wboi, being without spot or sin, offered 
himsdf to God as a sacrifice for tlie sins of the 

whole 

(a) I Pete. a. V. 22. (h) Heb.c. 4. v. 15. 

(i) Heb. c. 7. V. 26. 
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whole world ; and thence he is called the true 
Paschal Lamb : “ Christ, oar Passover, is sacriji 
ficed for us ( dj ." — “ Behold,” said John the Bap- 
tist, “ the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world (e )." — “ Now in tlie 

end of the world hath he appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself (f)'' — “ Ye know 
that he was manifested to take away our sins, and 
in him is no sin (g).". 

But ALL WL THE BEST (ALTHOUGH BAPTIZ- 
ED AND LORN AGAIN IN CHRIST) VET OFFEND 
IN MANY THINGS. That all men are liable to sin, 
and actually commit it, has been noticed in the 
explanation of former articles : and, therefore, if 
WE SAY WE HAVE NO SIN, WE DECEIVE OUR- 
SELVES, AND THE TRUTH IS NOT IN Cs(hJ. Tlli» 

latter part of the article was directed against tha 
Pelagians and others, who asserted that men, after 
baptism, might live without sin. But in tlie an- 
tient fathers of the church wc find a very opposite 
doctrine ; “ Let no one,’’ says Cyprian, “ flatter 
himself with the idea of being inncM^ent, sinc& 
nobody is innocent ; and by extolling, hknself, a 
person w'ould only aggravate liis puiushmait He 
is instructed and taught that he is guilty of aiix 

everi^^. 

(d) I Cor. c. 5. V. 7. (t) John,c. I.v. 29. 

(f) Heb. c. 9. v. 26. (g) 1 John, c. 3. v. 5. 

john,c. I. V.8. 
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every day/ since he is commanded to pray every 
(i)." Some modern enthusiasts consider 
themselves as entirely free from sin ; and the Mo- 
ravian Anabaptists are said to omit this part of 
the Lord’s Prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us ; ” 
because, being regenerated, they are no longer 
guilty of sin (k). 

While we condemn the presumption of those 
who think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think, we must be careful not to suffer 
the infirmity of human nature to be abused into 
an encouragement to sin, or perverted into a cause 
of gloomy despondence ; it should rather stimu- 
' late us to vigilance and exertion, than drive us 
to negligence or despair. Though we cannot ar- 
rive at sinless purity, it is still our duty to aim at 
an uniform obedience to all God’s commands ; 
and to indulge any apprehensions whicli tend to 
weaken the energy of our minds, is doubly sin- 
ful, because we thus voluntarily increase the dif- 
ficulty of obedience to the will of God, and in 
reality doulrt his assurance, that our sincere en- 
deavours to persevere in the paths of virtue and 
religion will be forwarded by the assistance of di- 
vine grace. 

(i) Dc Orat Dorn. 

{k) Hey’s Lectures, vol. 3. p. 422. 
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ARTICLE THE SIXTEENTH. 

Of Sin after iBaptism. 

NOT EVERY DEADLY SIX, AVILLIXGLY COM- 
MITTED AFTER BAPTISM, ISSI.V AGAINST THE 
HOLY GHOST, AND L N'PARDOX A CLE, WHERE- 
FORE THE GR\XT OF UEPEXTAXCE IS XOT TO 
BE DEXIFDTO SUCH AS FALL INTO SIX AFTER 
BAPTISM. AFTER WL HAVE RLCEIVFD THE 
HOLY GHOST, WE MAY DEPART FROM GRACE 
OlVEX, AND FALL INTO SIN; AND BY THE 
GRACE OF GOD M'E MAY RISE AGAIN AND 
AMEND OUR LIVES : AND THLKEIORE THEY 
ARE TO BE CONDEMNED, •WHICH SAY, THEY 
CAN NO MORE SIN AS I ONE ,\S THEY LIVE 
HERE, OR DLN V THE PLACl Oi FORGIVENESS 
TO SUCH AS TRULY REPENT. 


Til IS article is directed against the Montanists, 
Novatians, Anabaptists, and others, who denied 
the efficacy of repentance in certain cases ; and 
also against tliose who contended that men could 
not possibly be guilty of sin after they had once 
received the Holy Ghost, or divine grace. In 
the preceding article we noticed a sect of Chris- 
tians who maintain the peccability of Christ, and 

in 
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i& pis ardcfe we have to ar^e against tliose 
Intend for tlie impeccability oi map, ^t, 
before we proceed t(^ explain the propositipj^ 
contained in this article, it may be righf to en-* 
qpire into what is meant by the Sin against the 
]y[oly Ghost, which occurs in the former. part 
of it Divines are by no means agreed concern* 
iug this sin. 1 4iall state what appears to me to 
be intended by it, and refer, those, who wish to 
see the different opinions which have been en- 
tertained upon this difHcult and disputed point, 
to Archbishop Tillotson, Bishop Pearson, and 
Dr. ‘Whiiby. 

The sin or blasphemy against die Holy Ghost 
is mentioned in the three di’st Gospels. We 
learn from St Matthew and St. Mark, that the 
Jews, w ho had seen Christ cure many Dccmoniacs, 
being unable to deny the reality of these niiracle.s, 
asserted tliat he derived his power of ca^ng out 
devils from Beelzebub the prince of the devila.' 
Our Saviour, after pointing out the absurdity of 
such an. imputation, ad»Jed, according to St.- 
Matthew, “All manner of sin and blQsphen^ 
shall be forgiven unto but thq 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be 
unto men. And ^ whosoever , spetdeeth a won! 
against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but whosoever sjieaketii against die Htdy Ghost, 

1 ^ it 
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it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come (a).” St. Mark’s 
words are, All sins shall be forgiven unto the 
sons of men, and blasphemies wherewithsoever 
they shall blaspheme ; but he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost liath never forgiveness, but 
is in danger of eternal damnation (b).” Upon 
another occasion, when no imputation of the above 
kind seems to have been alleged against our Sa- 
viour, St. Luke tells us that Christ declared that, 
“ Whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but unto him that 
blasphemcth against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven ('ej.” It thus appears, that all the three 
Evangelists agree in representing the sin or blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost as a crime which 
would not be forgiven ; but no one of them affirms 
that those, w ho had ascribed Christ's power of cast- 
ing out devils to Beelzebub, had been guilty of that 
sin ; and in St. Luke it i& not mentioned that any 
such charge had been made. Our Saviour, according 
to the account in St. Matthew and St. Mark, endea- 
voured to convince the Jews of their error ; but so 
far from accusing tliem of having committed an 
unpai'douable sin in what they had said concerning 

him, 

Ca) Matt. c. 12. V. 31 and 32. 

{IJ Mark, c. 3. v. 28 and 29. 

CO Luke, c. 12. v. lO. 

VoL. 11. U 
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him, he declares tliat, “ Whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him,” that is, whatever reproaches men may utter 
against tlie Son of man during his ministry, how- 
ever they may calumniate llie authority upon 
which he acts, it is still possible that hereafter 
they may repent and believe, and all tlieir sins 
may be forgiven tliem ; but the reviling of the 
Holy Ghost is described as an oficnce of a far 
more heinous nature : “ The blasphemy against 
the Hf)lv Ghost shaJl not be forgiven unto men.” 
— “ He that slnil blasplicnie against the Holy 
Ghost, hath never forgiveness.” — ‘‘ Unto him 
that blasphemcth against the Holy Cihost, it 
shall not be forgiven.” — It is plain that this 
sin against tlie Holy Ghost eoukl not be com- 
mitted while our Saviour was upon earth, since 
he always speaks of the Holy Ghost as ixtt being 
to come till after Ills ascension into heaven ( d). 
A tew days after tliat gi'cat event, the de- 
scent of tlie Holy Ghost enabled the Apostles to 
work miracles, and communicated to tlicm a va- 
riety of otlier supernatural gifts. If men should 
ascribe tl^sc powers to Beelzebub, <x in any re- 
spect reject their authority, they would blaspheme 
the Holy Ghost, from whom they were derived ; 
and that sin would be unpardonable, because this 

was 


frfj John, c. 7. V. 39, c. i6. v. 7. 
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was the completion of the evidence ®f the divine 
authority of Christ and his religion ; and they 
who rejected these last means of conviction, 
could have no other opf)ortunity of being brought 
to faith in Christ, the only appointed condition 
of pardon and forgiveness. The greater heinous- 
ness of tlie sin of these men would consist in 
their rejecting a greater body of testimony ; for 
they are supposed to be acquainted «itli the 
resurrection of our Saviour from the dead ; « ith 
his ascension into heaven ; with the miraculous 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and with the super- 
natural powers which it communicated ; circum- 
stances, all of which were enforced by the Apos- 
tles when they preached the Gospel ; but none 
of which could be known to those who refused 
to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah during 
his actual ministry. Though this was a great sin, 
it was not an unpardonable one; it might be 
atoned for by subsequent belief, by yielding to 
subsequent testimony. But, on the other hand, 
they who finally rejected the accumulated and 
complete evidence of Jesus being the Messiah, as 
exhibited by tlie inspired Apostles, precluded 
themselves from the possibility of conviction, be- 
cause no farther testimony would be afforded 
them ; and consequently, there being no means 
of repentance, they would be incapable of for- 
^veoess and redemption. 

V 3 


Thus 
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Thus it appears that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost consisted in finally rejecting the Gospel, 
as preached by the Apostles, who confimied the 
truth of the doctrine which they taught “ by signs 
and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost fe)." And it was unpardonable, 
because tliis was the consummation of the .proofs 
afforded to the men of that generation of the di- 
vine mission of Christ. This sin was manifest- 
ly distinct from all other sins ; it indicated an 
invincible obstinacy of mind, an impious and un- 
alterable determination to refuse the offered 
mercy of God. 

As a farther illustration of this subject, I will 
transcribe Dr. Doddridge’s paraphrase of the 
above passages in the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark : “ I therefore give you the most solemn 
and compassionate Avarning of your danger, for 
you are on the brink of the most dreadful preci- 
pice. That malignity of heart w hich leads you 
to ascribe these works of mine to a confederacy 
with Satan, may incline you to pass the same 
impious sentence on the greatest and fullest con- 
firmation which is to be given to my Gospel, by 
the effusion of the Spirit on my followers ; and 
therefore to prevent, if possible, such guilt ami 
ruin, verily I say unto you, that all other sins 
shall be forgiven to the children of men, and 


(e) Hcb. c. 2. V. 4. 


even 
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even all the other blasphemies with which they 
shall blaspheme, but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit of God, in this most glorious dispensation 
of it, shall not be forgiven to those impious and 
incorrigible men, who shall dare to impute to 
diabolical operation those glorious works of di> 
vine power and goodness. And I add, that who- 
soever speaks a contemptuous and impious word, 
even against the Son of man himself, while here 
on earth, in this obscure form, he may possibly 
be brought to repentance for it, and so it shall 
be forgiven him; and consequently even your 
case, bad as it is, is not entirely hopeless ; but 
whosoever shall maliciously speak any thing of 
this nature against the Holy Spirit, when the 
grand dispensation of it shall open in those mi- 
raculous gifts and operations that will be attended 
with the most evident demonstrations of bis mighty 
power, it shall never be forgiven him at all, either 
in this world or in that %vhich is to come ; but 
he is obnoxious to eternal damnation, and must 
irrecoverably sink into it; nor will all the grace 
of the Gospel, in its fullest display, afford a re- 
medy for so aggravated a crime, or furnish him 
with means for his conviction and recovery.” 

We now proceed to explain the article itself. 

St. Paul tells us, that “ the wages of sin is 
deatli (y'J ;” and therefore, tliough all sins are by 


(yV Roni. c. 6. V. 23. 


no 
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no means equal, every sin may be considered as 
deadly in its nature. In this article a more 
heinous sort of sin seems to be understood, im- 
plying a known and deliberate transgression ot the 
laws of God, and not merely a sin of ignorance 
or infirmity. But even in tliat sense, not tVEKY 

DEADLY sry WILLINGLY COMMITTED AFTER 
BAPTISM IS SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST, aS 

fully appears from what has been just now said 
concerning that particular sin j and there seems 
to be no ground in Scripture for considering any 
degree or species of sin as at this time necessarily 
unpardonable, or beyond the eliicacy ot sincere 
repentance. When St. .John says, that “ there 
is a sin unto death it is supposed that he 
means the sin against the Holy Ghost, which, if 
our interpretation be right, was confined to the 
time of the Apostles, and which is the only 
sin to wliich forgiveness is denied in the New 
Testament. “ Ihe doors,” says Clement of Alex- 
andria, are open to every one, who in truth, 
and with his whole heart, returns to God ; and the 
lather most willingly receives a son, who truly 
repents.” This is the general tenor of Scripture, 
in which all men are invited to repentance with- 
out any discrimination or exception. And we 
are told, even under the Mosaic dispensation, 

tliat 


(g) t John, c. 5. V. 16. 
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that “ though our sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be as white as- snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall l>e as wool ( h And tiie 
exhortations to eniendroent and reformation con- 
tained in tl>e Epistles, are alt addressed to persons 
who had been already baptized, and who had 
been guilty of faults or sins subsequent to their 
baptism. 

Wherefore the grant of repentance 

IS NOT TO BE OENIED TO SUCH AS FALL INTO 

SIN AFTER BAPTISM. It W8S observed in the 
beginning of this article, that there have been 
at different periods of the Christian church, several 
sects, which denied the efficacy of repentance ; 
but I am not aware that there is now any sect, 
at least in this country, which maintains tliat 
doctrine. 

Altliough the Holy Ghost purifies our minds, 
and assists and co-opcretes witii us in the per- 
formance of our duty, yet he doe-? not entirely 
take away the corruption and infirmity of our 
nature, nor does he destroy our free-agency ; and 
consequently, after we have received the 

HOLY GHOST, WE MAY DEPART FROM GUACE 
GIVEN f/J, AND FAI.L INTO SIN. l>ut as we 

may 

(A) Isa. c. I. V. 18. 

(i) The Puritans, in the beginning of the reign of 
kU'g James the First, were sensible that this dot trine of 
the defectibility of grace, was inconsistent with tlieir opi- 
u 4. nion 
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may relapse from virtue unto wickedness, so we 

MAY RISE AGAIN AND AMEND OUR LIVES ; we 

may return to a sense of our du^, and again 
yield obedience to the influence of God’s holy 
Spirit ; and therefore they are to be con- 
demned IVHO SAY, THEY CAN NO MORE SIN A« 
LONG AS THEY LIVE HERE, OR DENT THE PLACE 
OF FORGIVENESS TO SUCH AS TRULY REPENT. 

“ As those,” says bishop Pearson, “ who are re- 
ceived into the church by the sacrament of bap- 
tism, receive the remission of their sins, of which 
they were guilty before they were baptized ; so 
after they are thus made members of the church, 
they receive remission of their future sins by their 
repentance. Christ, who hath left us a pattern 
of prayer, hath thereby taught us for ever to 
implore and beg the forgiveness of our sin.s ; 
that as we, through the frailty of our nature, are 
always subject unto sin, so we should always 
exercise the acts of repentance, and for ever 
seek the favour of God. This then is the com- 
fort of tlie Gospel, that as it discovereth sin 
within us, so it propoundeth a remedy unto us. 

Wliile 

nion of absolute predestination, and therefore they de- 
sired that these words, “ though not finally,” might be 
added to the words of the article, “ we may depart from 
grace given but the king and bishops would not allow 
any such addition.'— See the Hampton Court Conference. 
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While we are in this life encompassed with flesh, 
while the allurements of the world, while the 
stratagems of Satan, while the infirmities and 
corruptions of our nature betray us to the trans- 
gression of the law of God, wc are- alw'ays subject 
to offend ; whence, whosoever saidi that he has 
no sin, is aliar^ij, contradicting himself, and 
contracting iniquity by pretending innocency : and 
so long as we can offend, so long we may apply 
ourselves unto God by repentance, and be re- 
newed by his grace, and pardoned by his 
mercy 

fA) 1 John, c. 1. V. 10. and c. 2. v. 4. 

f/J Pearson on the Creed, Art. 10. 
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ARTICLE THE SEVENTEENTH. 

■ Of Predestination and Election. 

PREDESTIJfATION TO I.IFE IS THE EVERLAST- 
ING PURPOSE OF GOD, WHEREBY (BEFORE 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE WOULD WERE 
laid) he hath CONSTANTLY DECREED BY 
HIS COUNSEL, SECRET TO US, TO DELIVER 
FROM CURSE AND DAMNATION THOSE 
WHOM HE HATH CHOSEN IN CHRIST OUT OF 
MANKIND, AND TO BRING THEM BY CHRIST 
TO EVERLASTING SALVATION, AS VESSELS 
MADE TO HONOUR. WHEREFORE THEY, 
WHICH BE ENDUED WITH SO EXCELLENT A 
BENEFIT OF GOD, BE CALLED ACCORDING 
TO god's PURPOSE, BY HIS SPIRIT, WORKING 
IN DUE SEASON : THEY THROUGH GRACE 
OBEY THE CALLI.NG; THEY BE JUSTIFIED 
FREELY : THEY BE MADE SONS OF GOD BY 

adopiion: they be made like the 

IMAGE OF HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON JESUS 
CHRIST: THEY WALK RELIGIOUSLY IN GOOD 
works; and AT LENGTH BY GOd’s MERCY 
THEY ATTAIN TO EVERLASTING FELICITY. 
AS THE GODLY CONSIDERATION OF PREDESTI- 
NATION, AND OUR ELECTION IN CHRIST, IS 
FULL OF SWEET, PLEASANT, AND UN.SPLAK- 
ABLE COMFORT TO GODLY PERSONS, AND 

SUCH 
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SUCH AS VEEL IN THEMSELVES THE WORKING 
OFTHESI'IKiX OF CHRIST, MORTIFYING THE 
WORKS OF THE FLESH, AND THEIR EARTHLY 
ME-VIBERS, AND DRAWING UP THEIR MIND 
TO HIGH AND HEAVENLY THINGS; AS WELL 
BECAUSE IT DOTH GREATLY ESTABLISH 
AND CONFIRM THEIR FAITH OF ETERNAL 
SALVATIONj TO BE ENJOYED THROUGH 
CHRIST, AS BECAUSE IT DOTH FERVENTLY 
KINDLE THEIR LOVE TOWARDS GOD: SO FOR 
CURIOUS AND CARNAL PERSONS, LACKING 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, TO HAVE CONTINU- 
ALLY BEFORE THEIR FYES THE SENTENCE 
OF god’s PREDESTINATION, IS A MOST DAN- 
GEROUS DOM'NFALL, WHEREBY THE DEVIL 
DOTH THRUST THEM EITHER INTO DESPE- 
RATION, OR INTO WRETtHLF.SSNESS OF MOST 
UNCLEAN LIVING, NO LESS PERILOUS THAN 
DESPERATION. 

FURTHIRMORE, WE MUST RECEIVE GOd’s PRO- 
MISES IN SUCH WISE, ASTHEY BE GENERALLY 
SET FORTH TO US IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: AND 
IN OUR DOINGS, THAT WILL OF GOD IS TO 
BE FOLLOWED, WHICH W E HAVE EXPRESSLY 
DECLARED UNTO US IN THE W'ORD OF GOD. 

Predestination is with reasmi considered as 
one of tlie most abstruse doctrines of Theology ; 

and 
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aiid it has, in different ages of the Christian 
church, been the fruitful source of a great va- 
riety of controversies. These disputes have been 
chiefly upon points far beyond the capacity of 
men, and have tended but little to promote the 
true interests of Christianity. This article is 
drawn up with great caution and judgment; in 
the former part of it, which relates to the mean- 
ing of the terms Predestination and Election, the 
words of Scripture are chiefly used, and the lat- 
ter part is obviously designed to guard against 
the evils and mischiefs which might arise from 
mistaken ideas upon these intricate subjects. I 
shall state, with as much perspicuity as I am 
able, the doctrines of our church concerning these 
points, subjoining the authorities upon which they 
rest. 

God is represented in Scripture as having pre- 
ordained the redemption of mankind, through 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, and 

when tlie fulness of the time was come, he sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman (a)” to execute 
his gracious purpose. But it has pleased our Al- 
mighty Eather, in the inscrutable counsels of bis 
wisdom, to confine the knowledge of this merciful 
dispensation, even to this day, to a portion of the 
human race ; and by his prescience he foresaw', 

to 


(a) Gal. C.4. V. 4. 
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to whom these glad tidings would be communi- 
cated. Those who are blessed with the glorious 
light of the Gospel, according to this scheme of 
Divine Providence, may be said to be predesti- 
nated to life, because they enjoy the appointed 
means of salvation: and therefore, predestixa- 
TIOR TO life is THE EVERLASTING PURPOSE OT 
GOB, WHEREBY (BEFORE THE FOUXBATIOXS OF- 
THE WORLD WERE LAId) HE HATH COXSTANTt*. 
LY DECREED BY HtS COUNSEI., SECRET TO CS, 
TO DELIVER FROM CURSE AND DAMNATION 
THOSE WHOM HE HATH CHOSEN IN CHRIST OUT 
OF MANKIND, AND TO BRING THEM BY CHRIST 
TO EVERLASTING SALVATION, AS VESSELS 
MADE TO HONOUR. “ Thosc whom he hath 
chosen in Christ out of mankind,” are that part 
of mankind, to whom God decreed to make 
known the Gospel; and it is to be observed, 
that this expression docs not distinguish one set 
of Christians from another, but Christians in 
general from the rest of mankind ; and conse- 
quently, “ to bring them by Christ to everlasting 
salvation,” does not mean actually saving them, 
but granting tliem the means of salvation through 
Christ This beginning of the article is taken 
from the, following passage in St. Pauls second 
Epistle to Timothy, “ Who hath saved us, and 
called us with an holy calling, not according tp 

our 
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our works, but according to his own purpose 
and grace, which was given us in Christ Jesus, 
before the world began (b)f here the word “ us’* 
evidentl)f means Christians, and the words “ bath 
saved us” do not mean that the salvation of 
Cliristians had actually taken place, hut that tbey'^ 
weie enabled to obtain salvation (c). Salvation 
will not take place till the day of judgment; and 
it can scarcely be supposed, that all, whom Clod 
“ hath called with this holy calling,” will then be 
saved, although evciy Christian has it in his 
power to obtain salvation, by complying with the 
terms upon w hich it is promised. 

Those to whom the Ciospel was made known, 
according to the foreseen purpose of God, are 
said in the New Testament to be predestinated 
and elect, “ Who are the called according to his 
purpose : for whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate (d)” — “ Elect,, according to the 
foreknowledge of God fe^:” Predestination and 
Election are therefore founded in the foreknow- 
ledge of God. In the latter of tlic above pas- 
sages St. Peter speaks of all the Christians of 

Pontus, 

(b) 2 Tim. c. I. V. 9. 

(c) Similar expressions mtb the same meaning occur 
ia several parts of the New Testament, Eph. c. 2. v. 81 
Tit. c. 3. V. 5. I Pet. c. 3. V. 21. Rom. c. 8. v. 24. 

I Cor. c. I. V. 18. 

(d) Rom. c. 8« V. 29. (e) i Pet. c, i. v. 2. 
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Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
*ind St. Paul speaks of all the Colossian Cliris- 
tians (f), as being “ elect and both apostles 
represent the salvation of these elect persons as 
depending upon their obedience to the precepts 
of the Gosjjel; and consequently by the word 
elect tliey could not mean Christians who were^ 
certain of being saved by an absolute decree of 
God; and surely no one would contend that ali 
the Christians of those five extensive countries, 
or of tlie city of Colosse, who were then ad* 
dressed, will hereafter be saved. The words 
elect and chosen constantly denote collective 
bodies of men who were converted to tlie Gospel, 
witliout any restriction to those who will obtain 
salvation ji^and an infallible certainty of eternal 
happiness, in ccaisequence of a divine decree, is 
not attributed to any number of Christians, pr to 
ally single CjMPstisu^ tlwoughout the New Testa- 
ment Salvation k uniibrnily mentioned as con- 
tingent and conditional. St. Peter calls upon 
Christians by tlieir own “ diligence to make tlieir^ 
calling and election sure (g),'' and consequently 
the calling and election of Christians imply only 
the means of salvation, w hich inay or may oot.<bt: 
efiectual: to require hutuan diligence to make a 
divine infallible decree sure, cordd -nerer be-the 

injunction 
(g) 2 Pet, c. I. V. 10. 


(f) 'C. 3. V. 1 2, 
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injunction of an apostle. St. Paul himself ad- 
mitted the possibility of his being “ a castaway j” 
that is, rejected «t the great day of final retri- 
bution, if he did not “ keep under his body, and 
bring it into subjection,” tliat is, resist the evil 
propensities of his nature, and practise that Gospel 
which he “ had preached to others (hj.” 

Thus were our Reformers fully authorized by 
Scripture to declare, as they have done in this 
article, that predestination to life is nojt.an irre- 
respective decree of eternal hapjriness to ceitain 
individual Christians exclusively, but the gracious 
purpose of God, before the creation of man, to 
make an indiscriminate ofter of salvation, in his 
own good time, to all who shall embrace and 
obey the Gospel, through the merits of his blessed 
Son. This indeed appears to be the only sense 
in which predestination is reconcileable with tlie 
attributes of God and the jffte-agcncy of man : 
for we cannot conceive that a Being of infinite 
justice and mercy would arbitraiily select out of 
his rational creatures a determinate number, on 
whom he would bestow the blessing of eternal 
happmess, while be consigned all* the rest to 
eternal punishment or passed them over as 

' » unworthy 

(^) t CoT.s. 9. V. *7. 

(i) Tbisu'Qie doctrine of absolute election and re- 
protntkm, and was maintained by those who are called 
a Supralaptarians. 
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littwwtiijHtf his rej^rd and attention fk). Such 
an' 'Mea of election ought suiigly to be rgected. 
We are not r^uired to believe that God, from all 
eternity, absolutely detreed tiiat certain persons 
only should be saved, or that he gives an irre- 
sistible grace to som^ men which he denies to 
others : such a mode of proceeding would be ^ 
destructive of human freedom, as it would be re- 
pugnant to the perfections of the divine nature. If 
we believe tliat God is infinitely just and merci- 
ful, we must believe that he has equally enabled 
every man born into tlie world to work out his 
salvation, though we know so little of tlie divine 
government, that in many cases w e cannot discern 
how that impartiality is maintained. This igno- 
rance 

Supralapsarians. It is to be observed, that reprobation is 
not mentioned in this article. It cannot be said that our 
Church favours al>st«bic predestination, as in the last 
aiticle it is asserted, that we may fall from grace given : 
fot if we be not absolutely predestinated to persevere in 
grace, we cannot be absolutely predestinated to salvation; 
and in the Catechism of our Church it is said, that Qod 
the son redeemed «// mankind, which is not consistent 
with the doctrine of absolute election and reprobatkiA ; 
and in the communion service it H^aid, that Qtris^- fcy 
the one oblation of himself once ofloed, made there a 
full, perfect, and sufficient soerificei oUation and satis^ 
fictibn, for the sins ^ the toktk wtrld.’^ 

(k) This was the dociriiUNif thoit who wen etdiitd 
SuDi^itarians. ^ 
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1 ‘ance should lead us to be very cautious in what 
we pronounce concerning the decrees and coun- 
sels of God ; it should make us reluctant to spe- 
culate upon these awful and mysterious subjects/ 
and solicitous to avoid the pernicious error of 
aiming at being “ wise above that which is writ- 
ten (1).” The prescience of God, as extending 
to every instance of human conduct, from the 
creation of man to the final consummation of all 
things, is a lit object of our belief; but we are 
utterly incapable of comprehending how this pre- 
science consists with the other attributes of the 
Deity and with the frce-agency of man; nor can 
we conceive how those future contingencies, which 
depend u[)on the determination of the humdn 
will, should be certain and infallible: and yet, 
that they are so, is fully proved by the accurate 
.accomplishment of pro]ihecie.s. Rather than be- 
wilder ourselves in the inextricable difficulties of 
such contemplations, to which our limited facul- 
ties are by no means competent, we should ex- 
claim witli the piou.s and humble Psalmist, “ Such 
knowledge is too wondeifnl and excellent for us, 
we cannot attain unto it ( inj” 

. WuEREFOHLTnLY AVUICII EE EMJUED WITH 
SO EXCEI.LEXT A EENEFIT OK GOD, EE CALU.O 
ACCOUniN'G ’JO cod’s PLltl’OSE BY tll.S .SI’IHIT 


r.’oiiKixa 
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■WOEKING IN DUE SEASON; THEY THROUGH 
GRACE OBEY THE CALLING; THEY BE JUSTI- 
FIED freely; that is, they who conform to the 
conditions of the Gospel dispensation, are made 
partakers of its benefits, according to the gracious 
purpose of God, who planned this scheme of re- 
demption; they are assisted by the influence of 
his Spirit; and are accepted through his free and 
voluntary offer of pardon and justification. 

And such are the glorious privileges and effects 
of this state of acceptance, that we are assured in 
Scripture, tnat by it men isr. .iiadl son s or ood by 
adoption; they be made like the image 

OF HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN SON JESUS CHRIST; 
THEY WALK RELIGIOUSLY IN GOOUWORKS, AND 
^T LENGTH BY GOd's MERCY THEY ATTAIN TO 
EVERLASTING FELICITY. “ That we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons 00 ' — “ To be con- 
formed to the image of his Son^o^.’' — Created 
in Christ .fesus unto good works (p)." — “ Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which, according to his abundant mercy, hath 
Begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, to an 
inheritance, incorruptible, uudefiled, and that 
iadeth not aw'ay, reserved in heaven for; you, who 

ar» 

( 0 ) Rom. c. 8. V. 


(n) Gal.c.4. V. 5. 
(pj Epli. c. 2. V, 10. 
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are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation, ready to be revealed in the last 
time (q )." — “ According as he hath chosen us in 
him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy, and without blame before him in 
love, having predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according, 
to the good pleasure of his will f r).'' 

“ The errors and vain disputes,” says Mr. Pyle, 
“ that have arisen in the latter ages of Christi- 
anity concerning faith and works, justification and 
sanctification, election and reprobation, that have 
distracted the minds of many Christians, have pro- 
ceeded from applying particular phrases or pas- 
sages in the Epistles to particular persons, v\hich 
originally referred to the state and condition not of 
particular persons, but of whole churches in their 
collective capacity. Thus the body of heathens, 
while in their heathen state, arc called aliens, stran- 
gers, enemies to God, &c.; but such of them as 
were converted (the churches to whom the Apos- 
tles wrote) are styled no longer strangers, but of tho 
household of God, a chosen or elected generation,, 
a royal priesthood, justified, sanctified, saints, &c. 
So the major part of the Jewish nation, who ob- 
stinately rejected the Gospel of Christ, instead of 
being any longer the holy nation, tlie people of 

God, 

(i) I Pet. c. I y. 3, 8tc. (r) Eph. c. i. v. 4 and 
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God, arc called the vessels of wrath, fitted (by their 
own obstinacy) for destruction, reprobate ; while 
the believing Jews became vessels of mercy, fore- 
ordained, predestinated, to be called into the 
kingdom or covenant of^he Gospel, chosen to 
eternal lil'e; which expressions mean no more 
than their having been offered tlie means and op- 
portunities of attaining to the future happiness 
of heaven, by their knowledge and practice of 
Christ’s religion. Their actual enjoyment of fu- 
ture happiness depended entirely on their vir- 
tuous obedience to the Gospel ; on their diligence 
to make their calling and election sure, that is, 
cftectual to their salvation No private persons 
are ever mentioned in these writings as elected' 
to eternal life by any absolute decree of God. 
Paul was a chosen vessel ; but he was chosen as 
a proper minister of Christ’s Gospel, to bear his 
name to the Gentiles; his being chosen to tlie 
evown of life hereafter, was the fruit of Iiis earnest 
endeavours to keep the faith, (his fidelity) to finish 
his course, and of his labouring abundantly. To 
take these expressions otherwise, is to pervert 
the design of these writings. It is this mistake 
that has diverted the minds of many good men 
from attending to the more excellent parts of 
tlicse writings, the moral and weighty exhorta- 
tions given to Ciiristians ; and by puzzKng them 
;iboqt former controversies that do very little, if 

X 3 * at 
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at all, concern us now, have turned off theiif 
thoughts from the great matters of the Christian 
law, which are most easy to be understood, and 
requisite to be put in practice (s)” 

As THE GODLT CONSIDERATION OF PREDES- 
TINATION, AND OUR ELECTION IN CHRIST, 13 
FULL OF SAVEET, PLEASANT AN D UNSPEAKABLE 
COMFORT TO GODLY PERSONS, AND SUCH AS 
FEEL IN THEMSELVES THE AIORKING OF THE 
SPIRIT OF CHRIST, MORTIFVING THE AVORKS 
OF THE FLESH, AND THEIR FARTIILY MEMBERS; 
AND DRAWING UP TilETR MINDS TO HIGH AND 
HEAVENLY THINGS, AS AVELL BECAUSE IT DOTH 
GREATLY ESTABLISH AND CONFIRM THEIR 
faith of ETERNAL SALVATION TOBEENJOYED 
THROUGH CHRIST, AS BECAUSE IT DOTH FRE- 
ftUENTLY KINDLE THEIR LOVE TOAVARDS GOD ; 
SO, FOR CURIOUS AND CARNAL PERSONS LACK- 
ING THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST, TO HAVE CONTI- 
NUALLY BEFORE THEIR EYES THE SENTENCE OF 
god’s PREDESTINATION, IS A MOST DANGEROUS 
DOWNFALL AA HEREBY THE DEVIL DOTH 

THRHST THEM EITHER INTO DESPERATION, OR 
^NTO AVRETCHLESSNESS OF MOST UNCLEAN 

LIVING, 

(sj Preface to the F,j)sde to the Romans, iy 
ft) The Latin wo- d is iiraecipitium, a piecipice, which 
seem^ bt tier to describe the dangerous skuattori in which 
?ucli persons are pl.i ccd. ' ' ■ " ' 

(it) WreteWessness signifies carelessaess. JDucedia- 
holo, vcl in dtsperationem pisesentein objiciuntur prseci- 
" ■ 6 ■' . ‘ . ■ pj^s. 
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IlIVING, NO LESS PERILOUS THAN UESPERA*- 

TiON ; that is, as a due conskleration of the diviuip 
decree to ^.ive all who sliall believe and obc}' the 
Gospel, is a source of inexpressible consolation to 
virtuous and godly persons ; encourages them to 
rely upon the promised assistance of the Holy 
Spirit; fortifies them against the temptations to 
fleshly lusts; teaches them to set their affections 
on things above; strengthens tlicir faith; and 
animates their love towards God; so the unwar- 
ranted idea ol God s absolute and unconditional 
predestination is apt to diive the presumptuous 
and the wicJced, who resist the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ, eitlier into a state of gloomy do 
spondcncy on the one hand, or into a course of 
unbridled licentiousness on the other. If a mao 
thinks that he is under an inevitable decree, as 
Jie w ill have little remorse for all the evil he does, 
while he imputes it to tliat inevitable force tliajt 
constrains ham, so he will naturally conclude that 
it is to no purpose for him to struggle with im- 
possibilities ; and men being inclined both to 
throw all blame off from themselves, and to in- 
dulge themselves in laziness and slotti, these 
practices are too natural to mankind to be encou- 
raged hy opioions that* favour them. AH virtue 

and 

pitesj vd in solutam quondam et mollem vitae seciiritatem^ 
sine aut poenicentia, aut scelcrum conscientia, diiabuntuj:^ 
Reformat. Legum. 

^4 
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and rtligion, all discipline and industry, must arise 
from this, as their first principle, that there is a 
power in us to govern our own thoughts and 
actions, and to raise and improve our faculties. 
If this is denied, all endeavours, all education, all 
pains, eitlier on ourselves or others, are vain and 
fruitless tilings. ’ Nor is it possible to make a 
man believe other than this; for he does so 
plainly perceive that he is a free agent ; lie feels 
himself balance matters in his thoughts, and deli- 
berate about them so evidently, that he certainly 
know's he is a free being. Thougli he feels him- 
self often hurried on so impetuously, that he may 
seem to have lost his freedom in some turns, and 
upon some occasions, yet he feels that he might 
have restrained that beat in its fiist beginning; lie 
feels he can divert his thoughts, and master himself 
in most things, when he sets himself to it ; he finds 
that knowledge and reflection, that good company 
and good exercises, do tame and soften him, and 
that bad ones make him wild, loose, and irregular. 
From all this they conclude that map is free, 
and not under inevitable fate, or irresistible mo- 
tions either to good or evil. All this they con- 
firm from the whole current of the Scripture, which 
is full of persuasions, exhortations, reproofs, ex- 
postulations, encouragements, and terrors, which 
are all vain and theatrical tilings, if there are no 
^ree pow ers in us to which they are addressed ; to 

w'bat 
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what purpose is it to speak to dead men, to per- 
suade the blind to see, or the lame to run? It 
) we are under an impotence till the irresistible 
grace comes, and if, when it comes, nothing can 
withstand it, then what occasion is there for all 
those solemn discourses, if they can have no effect 
on us.' They cannot render us inexcusable, un- 
less it were in our pow’er to be bettered by them ; 
and to imagine that God gives light and blessings 
to those, whom he before intended to damn, only 
to make them inexcusable, wheii they could do 
them no good, and they will serve only to aggra- 
vate tlieir condemnation, gives so strange an idea of 
that infinite goodness, that itis not fit to express it by 
thoseterms, which do naturally arise upon it(x )." 

Fortiiehmore, we must receive god’s 

J-ROMISES, IX SUCH W'lSE AS THEY BE GE- 
NERALLY SET FORTH IN HOLY .SCRIPTURE: 

The promises of God are general and con- 
ditional. The Gospel dispensation is described 
as a covenant between God and man; and the 
salvation of every individual is made to depend 
upon his observance of the proposed conditions. 
Men, as free agents, have it in their power to 
perform or not to perform these conditions ; and 
God foresaw from all eternity who would and 
who would not perform them, that is, who will 
gnd who will not be saved at the day of judg- 
ment, 


(x) Burnet. 
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ment. This prescience of voluntary conduct and 
consequent happiness or misery is very different 
from an irreversible decree, directing in what 
manner each individual shall act in this world, 
and whether he shall be haf)py or miserable in 
that which is to come. “ fJod’s promises gene- 
rally set forth in holy Scripture,” seem here to be 
opposed to the “ counsel of God secret to us,” 
spoken of in the former part of this article ; and 
it is declared that, whatever promises are made 
to us in Scripture, we are to receive them iin- 
j>licit]y, and not pervert their obvious sense by 
abstruse inquiries into the hidden mysteries of 
the divine dispensations. The promises that, 
“ Whosoever believeth in the only begotten Son 
of God shall not perish, but have everlasting 
life (y) and that the death of Christ w ill be ac- 
cepted as “ a prof)itiation for the sins of the 
whole world ( z)f arc so plain, that Ave cannot 
w’ell mistake their meaning as far as they respect 
ourselves ; ' and they are also so important, that, if 
we value our own comfort, we shall not suffer our 
faith in them to be shaken by any difficulties, which 
speculative men may^aise concerning Election and 
Predestination, as they relate to mankind at large. 

And in our doings, that will of god is 

TO BE FOLLOWED, W'^HICII WE HAVE EXPRESSLY 
DECLARED UNTO US IN THE WORD OF GOD. 

The 

John, c. 3. V. 16. (z) 1 John, cjZ. v. 55. 
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The will of God can be collepted from Scripture 
only ; as itthere stands revealed, it is to be obeyed 
)vithout any exception or reserve ; no rules of 
action are to be allowed w'hich are not authorized 
by tiie declarations of Scripture; no conduct is to 
be justified or excused, which is contradictory to 
the written word of God. 

This last branch of the article seems to have 
been directed against a set ot profligate enthu- 
siasts, who, at the tune of the Reformation, urged 
the will of God as an excuse lor their vices: 
“ In voluntatem Dei criminufii suorum culpaui 
ponferunt (oj.'' The impiety and the misciiief 
of such a principle (which is a most unja'-titiabie 
perversion ot the doctrine of picde-lmation) are 
equally obvious. The will of God, as w’as just 
now' observed, can only be known from the Scrip- 
tures, and his will so revealed ought to be the rule 
of every one’s conduct. 

It is sufficiently evident from the above review 
and exposition of this article, that the doctrines 
maintained in it are by no means conformable to 
tlie principles wf Galvin, wlio contended lor ab- 
solute unconditional decrees of God, and irre- 
sistible ace, anti asserted tiiat God, in predes- 
tinating Irom all eternity one part of mankind 
to everlasting happiness, and another to endless 
tpisery, was led to make this distinction solely 

by 


(aj Reform. Leg. 
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by his own good pleasure and fiee will (h)'. 
“ rrsedcslinationcm vocainus a5ternum Dei de- 
cretuiii quo apud se constitutum habuit, quid de 
unoquoque homine fieri vellct. Non enim pari 
conditione creantur oinnes ; sed aliis vita seterna, 
aliis dainnatio ajterna, prteordinatur.” — “ Quod 
ergo Scriptura dare ostendit dicinius, astemo et 
iiuiiiutabili consilio Deum seinel constituisse, quos 
olim seinel assumere vellct in saluteni, quos rur- 
guin exitio devovere. Hoc consilium quoad elec- 
tos in gratuitil ejus misericordiA fundatum esse 
asserimus, nullo bumanae dignitatis rcspectu : 
quos vero damnationi addicit. his justo quideni et 
irreprehensibili, sed incoinprehcnsibili ipsius ju- 
dicio, v' ffi aditum pra5cludi (c )^ — “ The article 
of predestination,” says Dr. Waterland, “ has been 
vaTnly enough urged in favour of the Calvinistical 
tenets ; for, not to mention the saving clause in 

the 

(h) Arminius opposed these doctrines, but not tUl 
after our articles were compiled. Calvin nearly followed 
the opinions of Austin and the Latin church, and Armi- 
nius those of Chrysostom and the Greek church- For 
an account of this controversy, see M osheim ; and for a 
ftneral account of the opinions which have been entcr- 
tj. 'It rl conceroiirg Predestination, and the arguments by 
which they have been supported, see Burnet upon this 
article. “ It is agieed by every body, that his coUectioa 
of the arguments made use of by both parties, contains a 
brief, full, and fair representation of what is found in tlielr 
respective wiitings upon this subject,” Veneer, 

(c) Calv. Instit, lib. 3. cap. 21. 
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the conclusion, or its saying nothing at all of re- 
probation, and nothing in favour of absolute pre- 
destination to life, there seems to be a plain 
distinction (as Plaifere has well observed) in the 
article itself, of two kinds of Predestination, one 
of which is recommended to us, tlie other con- 
demned. Predestination, rightly and piously- 
considered, that is, considered not irrespectively, 
not absolutely, but v\ ith respect to faith in Clirist, 
faith working by love, and persevering; such a 
predestination is a sweet and conjfortable doc- 
trine; but the sentence of God's predestination 
(it is not here said in Christ as before) that sen- 
tence simply or absolutely considered (as curiouB 
and carnal persons are apt to consider it) is a most 
dangerous downfall, leading either to security or 
desperation, as having no respect to foreseen 
faith and a good life, nor depending upon it, but 
antecedent in order to it. The article then seenis 
to speak of two subjects ; first of predestination, 
soberly understood with respect to faith in 
Christ, which is wholesome doctiine ; secondly, 
of predestination simply considered, which is a 
dangerous doctrine. And the latter part seems 
to be intended against those Gospellers, whereof 
Bishop Burnet speaks. Nor is it imaginable that 
any true and sound doctrine of the Gos{K} 1, 
should of itself have any aptness to become a 
downlail even to carnal persons ; but carnal per- 
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sons are apt to corrupt a sound doctrine, and 
Suit it to their own lusts and passions, thereby 
falsifying the truth. This doctrine, so depraved 
and mistaken, our church condemns; tliat is, 
she condemns absolute, irrespective predestina- 
tion, not the other.” 

As archbishop Cranmer was not only the 
principal compiler of these articles, but by his 
vn'itings and influence contributed more than any 
other person to the Reformation in England, it 
may be right to slate the sentiments of that emi- 
nent prelate upon the subject of this article ; and 
as the publication (d) from which the following 
quotations arc taken, was conjoined by act of 
parliament, they may be considered as contain- 
ing also the sentiments of our early Reformers in 
general: “ God is naturally good, and willcth 
all men to be saved, and carctli for them, and 
provideth all things by which they may be saved, 
except by their o»vn malice tliey will do evil, 
«nd so by righteous judgment of God perish and 
be lost; for truly men be to themselves the au- 
thors of sin and damnation. God is neither 
•author of sin, nor the cause of damnation ; and 
yet doth he most righteously damn those men, 
that, do vvith vieps corrupt tlieir nature, which 
be made good, aod abuse the same to evil 

desires'- 

(d) Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any. Chris- 
tian Man. 
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<iesires against tsis most holy will: wherefore 
men be to be w a’ ucd, that they do not impute to 
God their vice, or tlieir damnation, but to theni- 
Belves, which by free-will have abused the grace 
and benefit of God.” — “ It is to be considered, 
that although our Saviour Christ hath oftered 
himself upon the cross, a sufficient redemption 
and satisfaction for the sins of all the world, and 
hath made himself an open way and entry unto 
God the Father for all mankind, only by his 
worthy merit and deserving, and willing all men 
to be saved, calleth upon all the world, without 
respect of persons, to come and be partakers of 
the righteousness, peace, and glory, which is in- 
him ; yet for all this benignity and grace, shewed, 
universally to the whole world, none shall have 
the effect of the benefit of our Saviour Christ, 
and enjoy everlasting salvation by him, but they 
that take such ways to attain the same, as he 
hath taught and appointed by his holy w ord.” — 
“ And here all fantastical imagination, curious 
reasoning, and vain trust of predestination, is to 
fee laid apart. And according to the plain man- 
ner of speaking and teaching of Scripture in in- 
numerable places, we ought evermore to be in 
dread of our own frailty, and natural prouity to 
fall to sin, and not to assure ourselves that we 
■ije elected any otherwise than b}’ feeling of sjuritual 
motions in our heart, and by the tokens of goo4 

mid 
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and virtuous living, in following the grace of God, 
and persevering in the same to the end.” 

It is very clearly proved in “A Dissertation on 
the Seventeenth Article printed at Oxford 
in 1 773 , that the sentiments of Ridley, Latimer, 
and Hooper, coincided with those of Cranmer 
concerning grace and predestination ; and Dean 
Tu,cker has shewn, in his Letters to Dr. Kippls, 
that “ at the time just preceding the Reforma- 
tion, the church of Rome, in respect to predes- 
tination, grace, free-will, and perseverance, was 
truly Calvinistical.” 

“ In England, at the time of the Synod of Dort, 
we were much divided in our opinion concerning 
the controverted Articles; but our Di\incs having 
taken the liberty to think and judge for them- 
selves, and the civil government not interposing, 
it has come to pass, that, from that lime to this, 
almost all persons here, of any note for learning 
and abilities, have bid adieu to Calvinism (f)^ 
have sided with the Remonstrants, and have left 
tiie Fatalists to follow their own opinions, and to 
rejoice' (since they can rejoice) in a religious sys- 
tem consisting of human creatures without liberty, 
doctrines without sense, faith without reason, 
and a God without mercy ( g)^ 

(e) 'Written by Dr. IVanchester. 

(f) “ Whitby published some tracts on Election, Re- 
pTol>ation, and Oi iginal Sin, and in these treatises he con- 
futed Calvinism almost to a demonstration.” Jortin. 

(gj Jortin, Dissert, 2nd. Page ^ 
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ARTICLE THE EIGHTEENTH. 

Of obtaining eternal Salvation only by the 
Name of Christ. 

THEY Also are to be held accursed that 

PRESUME TO SAY, THAT EVERY MAN SHALL 
BE SAVED BY THE LAW OR SECT WHICH HE 
PROFESSETH ; SO THAT HE BE DILIGENT TO 
FRAME HIS LIFE ACCORDING TO THAT LAW, 
AND THE LIGHT OF NATURE. FOR HOLY 
SCRIPTURE DOTH SET OUT UNTO US ONLY 
THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, WHEREBY MEN 
MUST BE SAVED. 

This article is to be considered as directed against 
those who maintained, that it was a matter of 
indiderence whether men embraced the Gospel, 
or not; that all religions were equally accept- 
able to God; and that all men would obtain 
salvation, although they rejected the Gospel, pro- 
vided they observed the rules of the religion which 
they professed, and acted in conformity to the 
dictates of reason. 

They also are to be held accursed 

(that 

(a ) It was formerly die custom to condemn errors in 
this form; If any one holds such aa error, ansthema 

VoL. II. y sif. 
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(that is, they are to be looked upon as su^ect to 
the wrath of God, and unworthy of communion 
with the church) that presume to say, that 
EVERY man shale BE SAVED BY THE LAW Ofe 
SECT WHICH HE PROFESSETH ; SO THAT HE BE 
DILIGENT TO FRAME HIS LIFE ACCORDING TO 
THAT LA IF, AND THE LIGHT OF NATURE. It is 
important to observe the exact words here used, 
“ that every man shall be saved hy the law oi' 
sect which he professeth,” that is, by virtue of his 
religion, whatever it may be, without the merits 
of Christ. Let it not, therefore, be understood, 
that this article confines salvation to one sect of 
Christianity, or that it excludes from the benefits 
of Christ’s incarnation all to whom the_ Gospel 
has not been made known. It has no reference 
whatever to the unhappy divisions which have 
always subsisted, and still do subsist, among 
Christians •, it only condemns those who confound 
all religions, who make revelation useless, and 

the 

sit, which we translate, let him be accursed ; many in- 
stances of this kind may be found, not only in the acts of 
councils, but also in the controversial writings of the 
antient fathers; and the practice srems to have been 
derived from some expressions of Scripture, Rom. c. 9. 
"‘v. 3. 1 Cor.c. 16. V. 22. Gal. c. i. v. 8. The persons 
against whom an anathema was pronounced, were ex- 
; eluded from communion with the church of Chiist. 
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4he grace of God of none effect, by denying 
the necessity of believing the Gospel when it is 
proposed, and by asserting that everlasting hap- 
piness would have been equally attainable, if 
Christ had not been born into the world. 

Such principles as these are refuted by the 
plainest declarations of Scripture; for holy 

SCRIPTURE DOTH SET OUT UNTO US ONLY THE 
NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, WHEREBY MEN MUST BE 
SAVED. “ Jesus saith unto them, I am the way, 
and the truth, and the life ; no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by me (b )." — “ Neither is tliere 
salvation in any other ; for there is none other 
name under heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved ( c ).” — “And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this 
life is in his Son (d)'* 

All to whom the Gospel is revealed, are under 
an indispensable obligation to believe and obey 
it; and upon those conditions, and those only, 
salvation is promised. If God has declared his 
will, it is impossible that we should be at liberty 
whether we will obey it or not ; if he has com- 
manded a religion, it can never be a matter of 
indifference whether men embrace it, or continue 
to worship false gods. Were not even the Jews,- 

who 

(b) John, c. 14. V, 6, , (c) Acts, c. 4. v. isi. 

(d) 1 John, c. 5. V. 1 1. 

Y 2 
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who worshipped the true God, condemned and 
punished, because they refused to acknowledge 
Jesus to be the Messiah? The severest threats 
are denounced against all, without any discrimi- 
nation or exception, who obstinately reject the 
Gospel . “ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall 
be damned (e)." 

On the other hand we are told, “ that God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every natioit- 
he that fearcth God, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him (f)." Eut such declara- 
tions must be considered as belonging to those 
only who were never made ac(|uainted with the 
Gospel, and still their acceptance will be for 
the sake of Christ Jesus, who died as a propi- 
tiation for the sins of the whole world. The 
merits of his death are not limited to those who 
call upon his name, for, “ how shall they call 
on him, in whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe in him, of whom they 
have not heard ? and how shall they hear with- 
out a preacher (g)}” St. Paul, by thus shew- 
ing that it has been absolutely impossible for 
a great part of mankind to believe in the Gos- 
pel, intimates that their unbelief will not be 

imputed 

(e) Mark, c, i6. v. i6. (f) Acts, c. lo. v.34. 

(g) Roixi. c. 10. V. 14. 
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hnputed to them as a fault. He also says, that 
“ The Gentiles, are a law unto themselves fhj 
therefore Gentiles, Jews, and Christians, have all 
had their respective rules of Conduct, equally 
derived from God, by which they will be judged 
at the last day; and the salvation of the Jew and 
Gentile will* be no less owing to the merits q( 
Christ, than that of the Christian, “ for there is 
none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved (i).” 

But though Christ is the Redeemer of the 
whole race of mankind from the guilt and cor- 
ruption produced by tlie sin of Adam, though all 
are cleansed by his blood, and restored to a pos- 
sibility of happiness, yet a foederal certainty of 
salvation, secured to tiie true believers of the 
Gospel exclusively, must be esteemed a high and 
invaluable privilege. None but Christians can 
enjoy the blessed hope of everlasting life upon 
the sure ground of promise ; they alone look for- 
ward for “ the prize of tiieir high calling, an in- 
heritance incorruptible, undehled, and that fadeth 
not aw'ay, reserved for them in heaven 
Nor does it follow that the benefits, which the 
virtuous heathen w'ill derive from the incar- 
nation of Christ, will be equal to those of the 

sincere 

(k) Rom. c. 2. V. 14. (i) Acts, c. 4, v. la. 

(k) Phil, c, 3. V. 14. 1 Pet. c. j, V. 4. 
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sincere Christian. Christ tells us, that in bis 
f'ather’s bouse there are many mansions ; and it 
seems contradictory neither to reason nor Scrip- 
ture to suppose that different persons will here- 
after enjoy different degrees of happiness, although 
they may be all eternal, and certainly all pur- 
chased by the precious blood of <>ur blessed 
Redeemer. 
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ARTICLE THE NINETEENTH. 

Of the Church. 

IH* VISIBLE CHURCH OF CHRIST IS kt CONGRE- 
GATION OF FAITHFUL MEN, IN THE WHICH 
THE PURE WORD OF GOD IS PREACHED, AND 
THE SACRAMENTS BE DULY MINISTERED AC- 
CORDING TO CHRISTS ORDINANCE, IN ALL 
THOSE THINGS THAT OF NECESSITY ARE RE- 
QUISITE TO THE SAME. AS THE CHURCH OF 
HIERUSALEM, ALEXANDRIA, AND ANTIOCH, 
HAVE ERRED, SO ALSO THE CHURCH OF 
ROME HATH ERRED, NOT ONLY IN THEIR 
LIVING AND MANNER OF CEREMONIES, BUT 
ALSO IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 


We now enter upon the fourth and last division 
of the articles, namely, those which relate to 
Christians as members of a religious society ; 
and tlie first point to be settled upon this sub- 
ject is, the meaning of the word Church. • 

The expression of “ the xisible Church of 
Christ,” with w hich this, article begins, seems to 
be used in contradistinction to the mystical or 
inidsible church of Christ. The mystical Church 
consists of those persons who have truly believed 
Y 4 and 
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and obeyed the Gospel, and who are con- 
ceived, although they have lived at different pe- 
riods, to be united into one body which is 
called mystical or invisible, not only because they 
are not now all upon earth, but because the qua- 
lities and properties, which gave them a claim to 
be members of this blessed society, were never 
the objects of sense, and could not be judged 
of by men from merely external circumstances.. 
The visible Church, in its most extensive sense, 
may include all persons who are or have been, by 
outward profession, Christians, whether they have 
or have not believed all the doctrines, or obeyed 
all the precepts, of the Gospel. This may be 
called the visible catholic Church ; and our Sa- 
viour himself alludes to the mixture of real and 
nominal Christians in his visible Church, when he 
compares the kingdom of heaven, or the Chris- 
tian religion, to a net which w^as cast into the sea, 
and was filled both with good and bad fishes 
and also when he compares it to a field in 
which the master sowed only good seed, but 
his enemy sowed tares, and there sprang, up 
both wheat and tares (c). But in this article the 

“ VISIBLE 

(a) Thus in the Creed we profess our belief in the 
holy catholic Church, that is, that Christ has tbrmed all 
faithful Christians kito one society. 

(b) Matt. c. 13. V. 47. ( c) Matt. c. 13. v. 24, itc. 
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“visible church” is used in a more limited 

♦ 

sense, and comprehends only the Christians of 
one country or city, or of one persuasion ; thus it 
mentions the church of Hierusalem, of Alex> 
andria, of Antioch, and of Rome ; and in like 
manner we often speak of the Church of Eng- 
land, of Holland, of Geneva, and of the Lu- 
theran church ; and all these different churches 
are parts of the visible catholic church. It is 
well known that the church of Rome considers 
itself as the only Christian Church ; but on the 
Other hand, vve extend the name to any con- 

CREGATION OF FAITHFUL MEN, IN THE WHICH 
THE PURE W’ORD OF GOD IS PREACHED, AND 
THE SACRAMENTS BK DULY MINISTERED AC- 
CORDING TO Christ’s ordinance in all 
THOSE THINGS THAT OF NECESSITY ARE REQUI- 
SITE TO THE SAME. The adherence to the fun- 
damental principles of the Gospel is therefore 
sufficient to constitute a visible Church, although 
every doctrine it maintains may not be founded 
in truth, or all tlie parts of its public worship 
agreeable to Scripture. We consider all men as 
Christians, or as members of the visible Church of 
Christ, who have been baptized, and profess their 
belief in the divine mission of Christ, even if 
their faitli be in some respects erroneous, and 
tlieir lives unworthy of their holy vocation. To 

make 
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nrake a discrimination, to draw a line of dis- 
tinction upon these points, would be to deny sal- 
vation to those whom we exclude from tlie Church 
of Christ, which would be unbecoming and pre- 
sumptuous in the highest degree; and upon tho 
same principle we forbear to inquire what precise 
additions or defects in the administration of the 
sacraments ordained by Christ annul their effi- 
cacy. We contend that we follow Scripture in 
the performance of the public offices of our reli- 
gion, without passing judgment upon those who 
appear to us to depart from it. But though we 
admit, that to call upon the name of Christ, en- 
titles a person to be denominated a Christian, yet 
we are aware that, “ Not every one that saith 
unto him, Lord, Lord,” will partake of the benefits 
of his deatli. Though the Church of Christ here 
on earth be thus numerous, and consist of persons 
of such various characters and dispositions, %ve 
cannot but remember the solemn assurance that 
Christ will hereafter “ separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd., divideth his sheep from 
the goats (d) and tliat a different sentence 
will be pronounced upon tlie real and nominal 
members of tlie Church at tiie great day of final 
retribution. 

We find the word Church used in the New 

Testament 


(d) Matt. c. 25. V. 32. 
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Testament in a more or less extended sense: 
Our Saviour said to Peter, “ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock 1 will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it (ejT 
Here the Church means the whole body or society 
of feithful Christians throughout the world ; and 
m this sense it is promised that the Church of 
Christ shall be perpetual, that is, that there shall 
be always those who will “ continue stedfastly 
in the Apostles doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread, and in prayers Cf)” The 
word Church was, from the first preaching of 
the Apostles, used to signify believers in the Gos- 
pel generally; thus in the beginning of the Acts 
it is said, that “ the Lord added to the church 
daily And St. Paul, in the same chapter 

of his Epistle to the Ephesians, calls Christ “ the 
head of the church,” says that “ the church is 
subject to Christ;” and that “ Christ loved the 
church (hj’” in which passages the Apostle 
means Christians in general, who, how'ever dis- 
persed, form one church; having one hope of 
their calling, one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism (i).’' But in a more limited sense St. Paul, 

in. 


(e) Matt. c. 16. V. 18. (f) Acts, c. 2. v. 42. 

Acts, c. 2 . V. 47* 

(A) Eph. C.5. V. 23, 24 and 25, 

(i) Eph. c. 4. V.4 and 5. 
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in addressing the Corinthian Christians calls them 
“ the church of God which is at Corinth 
St. John writes, “To the seven churches which 
are in Asia (1) f and St. Luke says, “ that St. 
Paul went through Syria and Cilicia confirming 
the churches’'(' m)." In these passages the word 
church is applied to tlie Christians of particular, 
cities. And even the believers of a single family 
are by St. Paul called the Church, in the cases 
of Priscilla and Aquik, Nymphas and Phi- 
lemon : “ Greet Priscilla and Aquik ; likewise 
greet the church that is in their house (n)’” 
“ Salute Nymphas, and the church which is in 
his house — “Paul unto Philemon, and to 
the church in thy house — And thus Ter- 

tullian says, “ Ubi tres, ecclesia est, licet laici^ q)" 
And upon another occasion, “ In uno et altero 
est ecclesia.” 

The latter part of this article relates to the 
pretended claim of Infallibility in the church of 
Rome; and the compilers of our articles have 
very wisely taken the first opportunity, which 
the plan of their arrangement allowed, to deny 
' this 

(k) 1 Cor. c. I. V. 2. ( 1 ) Rev; c. i. v. 4. 

(m) Acts, c. 15. V. 41. (n) Rom. c. j6. v.3and5< 

(0) Col. C.4. y. 15. (p) Phil. V. I and 2. 

(q) Exhort, ad Cast. 
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this claim, since, if it were admitted, all the other 
doctrines of Popery would be at once establish- 
ed ; an infallible church could not maintain an 
untrue doctrine. 

As THE CHURCH OF HIERUSALEM, ALEX- 
ANDRIA, AND ANTIOCH, HAVE ERRED, SO 
ALSO THE CHURCH OF ROME HATH ERRED, NOT 
ONLY IN THEIR LIVING AND MANNER OF CE- 
REMONIES, BUT ALSO IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 

The Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch, are here mentioned, because they were the 
most distinguished of the churches founded by 
the Apostles; and that those churches, in pro- 
cess of time, fell into considerable errors, is uni- 
versally agreed. That tlie church of Rome has 
erred in tlieir manner of living, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from history. Bishop Burnet says, that 
“ for above 800 years the papacy, as it is repre- 
sented by their own waiters, is perhaps the worst 
succession of men that is to be found in history 
and that the church of Rome has erred in its 
ceremonies, and in matters of faith, will fully ap- 
pear from the following articles. 

The church of Rome existed many centuries 
"befoi'e any mention was made of Infallibility, al- 
though it had, as every one knows, frequent dis- 
putes with other churches from a very early 

period 
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I>eriod. This doctrine was afterwards asserted 
and received ; and its long and general prevalence 
is perhaps the strongest instance, which can be' 
produced from the annals of the world, of the 
presumption and artifice of one set of men, and 
of the blindness and credulity of another. But 
since Infallibility has been an established tenet 
of tlie church of Rome, there has been a differ- 
ence of opinion among Papists, whether it be 
vested in the popes themselves, when they pro- 
nounce their decrees ex cathedrS, or in general 
councils. This very doubt is an argument against 
the thing itself, since wherever so important and 
distinguished a piivilcge as Infallibility resided, 
it could not but be manifest and apparent ; and 
we may conclude, that if it had pleased God to 
place such a power in any part of his church, he 
would have distinctly pointed out the persons 
in whom it was to be found. General councils 
will be considered hereafter. In the meantime 
we may obsei’ve, that many popes, in their bulls 
and other public instruments, have themselves 
laid claim to their own personal infallibility in 
the most arrogant and blasphemous manner. 
This monstrous doctrine is now so universally 
reprobated, as being repugnant to the nature of 
man, as unfounded in Scripture, as inconsistent 

\^ith 
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with God’s general government of tlie world, as 
unsupported by miracles or any other authentic 
sign, and as clearly refuted by the opposite and 
contrary decisions of different popes, that it is 
unnecessary to add any thing farther upon tho 
subject. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTIETH. 

Of the Authority of the Church. 

THE CHURCH HATH POWER TO DECREE RITES OR 
CEREMONIES, AND AUTHORITY IN CONTRO- 
VERSIES OF faith: (a) AND YET IT IS NOT 
LAWFUL FOR THE CHURCH TO ORDAIN ANY 
THING THAT IS CONTRARY TO GOd’s WORD 
WRITTEN, NEITHER MAY IT SO EXPOUND ONE 
PLACE OF SCRIPTURE THAT IT BE REPUG- 
NANT TO ANOTHER, AVHEREFORE,'aLTHOUGH 
THE CHURCH BE A WITNESS, AND A KEEPER 
OF HOLY WRIT, YET, AS IT OUGHT NOT TO 
DECREE ANY THING AGAINST THE SAME, SO 
BESIDES THE SAME OUGHT IT NOT TO EN- 
FORCE ANY THING TO BE BELIEVED FOR 
NECESSITY OF SALVATION. 


The meaning of the word Church having been 
;^ettled in the preceding article, the uext thing 

to 

(a) The first clause of this Article was not in the 
Articles of 1552, but it was in the Latin Articles pub- 
lished in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It 
does not appear either in the Latin or English Articles, 
dated 157 1, preserved in a manuscript volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Papers bequeathed by Archbishop Parker, 
Z with 
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to be determined is, What authority belongs to 
every particular Church; and this inquiry na- 
turally divides itself into two parts, namely, ex- 
ternal forms and matters of faith, both of which 
are treated of in this article. 

It begins with asserting, that the church 

HATH POWER TO DECREE RITES AND CEREMO- 
NIES. The Church being a society of men united 

- for 

with his Library, to Ben’ct College, Cambridge; but 
this manuscript being found among the private papers of 
the Archbishop, is not to be considered as an authorized 
transcript o the articles. The original manuscript of 
the aiticles was deposited in the Register Court of the 
](irovlnce of Canterbury, where it was examined by 
order of Archbishop Laud in the following century, as 
he declared in his speech in the Star Chamber ; and not 
many years afterwards, it was destroyed in the fire of 
London, as has been already noticed. This clause does 
not appear in the Latin articles printed by John Day in 
1571 ; but it does appear in some copies of the English 
aiticles printed by jugge and Cawood in the same year, 
and not in others. From an accurate collation of difi* 
ferent books, it is evident that there arc several distinct 
editions of the English articles, bearing the date of 1571, 
all of which were probably published in that y earner very 
soon aftei it. In these editions, some of which contain 
fois clause and some do not, there are several minute 
variations in the mode of printing; but they all have fhc 
same wooden cuts for the tide, and for the device at the 
end ; and also the words Cum Privilegio Regise 
^atrs after the year 1571. In 1579 the English ankles 
were published by Barker, containing this clause, and 
bas been inserted in all subsequent editions. 

VOL.II, Z 
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for the most important purposes, it is nccesstuy 
that its affairs, like those of every other society, 
should be conducted by certain rules : Nulla 
religio, says Augustine, neque vera, neque falsa, 
sine caeremoniis potest consistere (bj. If it be our 
duty to “ assemble ourselves together (c)," our 
assetnblies must be regulated byestablished forms, 
as the only means of preventing disorder and 
confusion. Since tlien rites and ceremonies are 
essential to the very existence of a Church, the 
first question which occurs is, whether it has 
pleased the divine Author of our religion, either 
by himself, or by his Apostles, to give any par- 
ticular directions upon this subject? Upon ex- 
amining the New Testament we do not find that 
it contains any such directions, altliough it ap- 
pears that the primitive Christians observed fixed 
rules, as they necessarily must have done, in their 
public worship of God. We only meet with 
some very general precepts in the Kpistles, which 
may be considered as applicable to this subject, 
such as “ Give none offence (d ) “ Let all 
things be done decently and in order (e) — 
“ Let all things be done unto edifying (f) — 
and, “ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of Ciod ( g)." Every Church therefore is left at 
liberty to prescribe rites and ceremonies to its own 

members, 

(b) Cont. Faust, cap. ii. (c) Heb. c. lO. v. *5. 

(</) I Cor.c. 10 V. 32. (e) 1 Cor. c. 14. v.40. 

(f) 1 Cor. c. 14. V.26. (g) I Cor. c. 10. v. 31. 
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members, provided they be consistent with these 
general precepts, which are so plain and so reason- 
able, that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon them. 

' A great variety of rites and ceremonies was 
prescribed by the Jewish liispensation ; and yet, 
in the time of our Saviour, the Je« s had many 
institutions which were not commanded by Moses, 
particularly the service of their > synagogues, 
the feast of dedication (h), and that of Pu- 
rim (i), and likewise several unauthorized prac- 
tices in the celebration of the Passover. Not one 
of these things was censured by Christ; but, on 
the contrary, he appears to have himself ob- 
served all the traditional customs of the Jews 
which did not tend to encourage superstition, 
or produce a neglect of “ the weightier matters 
of the law.” And if such liberty were allowed 
under so limited a religion as that of Moses, 
we conclude that it is lawful for a society of 
Christians, whose religion is designed for all ages 
and all countries, to make any regulations which 
may tend to promote the great objects for which 
they have formed themselves into one body. 
The subject of external ceremonies will occur 
again in the 34th article, to w’hich they more par- 
ticularly belong; and therefore, at present, I 
shall only observe, that many points of this sort, 
very unimportant in themselves, were warmly dis- 
puted 

John, c. JO. V. 22 & 23. {i) Esther, c. g. 

Z 2 
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puted at the time of the Reformation, and were 
the cause of much disunion among Protestants. 

The article proceeds to state that the church- ■ 

lias also AUTHORITY IN CONTROVERSIES OP 
FAITH. When a dispute arose a few years after 
the ascension of our Saviour, concernida 8 ic 
necessity of circumcising Gentile converts, the 
apostles and elders met at Jerusalem, and made 
a decree upon the subject, which they commu- 
nicated to the churches then established in dif- 
ferent parts of Asia, and required their obedience 
to it : it cannot be denied that this was an in- 
stance of authority exercised by the Church, 
under the direction of the inspired Apostles, in 
a controversy of faith. — St. Paul says to Timothy, 
“ I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when 
I went into Macedonia, that thou mightest charge 
some that they teach no other doctrine (1).” — < 
And to Titus he savs, “ A man that is an here- 
tic, after the first and second admonition, re- 
ject (m)." It is evident from these two passages, 
tliat Timothy and Titus had authority given 
them to regulate the faith of the churches over 
which they were appointed to preside; and Titus 
is expressly directed to exclude from communion 
with the church any person who persevered in 
maintaining heretical opinions ; and therefore there 
roust have been, at that very early period, some 

fixed 

(1) I Tim. c. i. V. 3 . (m) Tit. c. 3 . v. W, 
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fixed test, by which the faith of professed Christians 
was to be judged : the consequence of not con- 
fiinning to that test was, by apostolical authority, 
Excommunication. And we learn from ecclesi- 
astical history, that this practice of the apostolic 
times has been usual in every period of lire Ciu'is- 
tian church. 

It appears from the preceding article, that it 
is not here intended to ascribe to the church an 
infallible authoiity. The words of this article 
are, controversies of faith, and this ex- 
pression, perhaps, alludes to disputes which may 
arise between the members of any church ; and 
it may be designed to assert that the governing 
part of the church has authority to take cogni- 
zance of such disputes, and to deliver their 
judgment concerning the points in controversy. 
Great weight and deference would be due to such 
decisions ; and “ every man that finds his ow'n 
thoughts differ from them, ought to examine the 
matter over again with much attention and care, 
freeing himself all he can from prejudice and ob- 
stinacy, with a just distrust of his own understand- 
ing, and an humble respect to the judgment of 
his superiors. This is due to the consideration of 
peace and union, and to that authority which the 
church has to maintain it ; but if, after all possi- 
ble methods of inquiry, a man cannot' master his 
thoughts, or make them agree with the public 
z 3 decisions. 
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decisions, his conscience is not under bonds, since 
this authority is not absolute, nor groundedotipon 
a promise of infallibility ('wj.” But this, how- 
ever, we may observe, that, without any preten- 
sion to infallibility, and witliout any infringement 
of the right of private judgment, the church has 
power to declare articles of faith, provided they be 
authorized by Scripture, as guides to truth, and as 
conditions upon w hich it receives persons into its 
communion. This is the principle of all creeds, 
and indeed the only principle upon which the unity 
of “ tlie faith once delivered unto tlie saints ( o f 
can be preserved. Every church, therefore, must 
possess a right to compose new, or to alter exist- 
ing Articles, according as the circumstances of the 
times shall make it necessary to defend the purity 
of Christian doctrine against prevailing heresies, 
and to point out to the unlearned part of the com- 
munity, the snares which may be laid in their paths. 

And yet it is not lawful for the 

CHURCH TO ORDAIN ANY THING THAT IS 
CONTRARY TO GOD’s WORD WRITTEN. The 

W'ritten w ord of God is the rule of our faith and 
practice, and no consideration whatever can jus- 
tify a departure from it. 

Neither may it so expound one place 

OF SCRIPTURE, THAT IT BE REPUGNANT TO 

ANOJMER. All Scripture being given by inspi- 
ration 


(n) Burnet. ^ 9 ) Jude, v. 3. 
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ration of God, there must be a perfect consistency 
and agreement in all its parts, and consequently 
no church can have a right to interpret one pas- 
sage of Scripture in such a manner as to make it 
contradictory to another. 

Wherefore although the church be a 

WITNESS AND A KEEPER OF HOLY WRIT, .YET 
AS IT OUGHT NOT TO DECREE ANY THING 
AGAINST THE SAME, SO, BESIDES THE SAME, 
OUGHT IT NOT TO ENFORCE ANY THING 10 
BE BELIEVED FOR NECESSITY OF SALVATION. 

To the church are “ committed the oracles of 
God (p)^' and by directing the Scriptures to be 
publicly read, from the earliest times, in the con- 
gregations of Christians, it has been the means of 
preserving them free from all material errors and 
corruptions ; from them it is to derive all its doc- 
trines; upon them, all its decrees, relative to 
faith, are to be founded ; it is not to add to them, 
by requiring any thing as necessary to salvation 
which is not contained in Holy Scripture, as was 
explained in the sixth article (q). 

(p) Rotn. c. 3. V. 2. 

(q) Upon the subject of this article, Hooker’s Eccle- 
siastical Polity, and particularly the 3rd and 8th books, 
and also Warburton’s Alliance of Church and State, 
niay be consulted. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

Of the Authority of General Councils. .. ' 

GENERAL COUNCILS MAY NOT BE GATHERED 
TOGETHER WITHOUT THE COMMANDMENT 
AND WILL OF PRINCES, AND WHEN THEY BE 
GATHERED TOGETHER (FORASMUCH AS THEY 
BE AN ASSEMBLY OF MEN, WHEREOF ALL BE 
NOT GOVERNED WITH THE SPIRIT AND WORD 
OF god) THEY MAY ERR, AND SOMETIMES 
HAVE ERRED, EVEN IN THINGS PERTAINING 
UNTO GOD. M'HEREFORE THINGS ORDAINED 
BY THEM, AS NECESSARY TO SALVATION^ 
HAVE NEITHER STRENGTH NOB AUTHORITY, 
UNLESS IT MAY BE DECLARED THAT THEY 
BE TAKEN OUT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


Jn the last article the power of an individual 
church was considered ; this relates to the autho* 
rily of General Councils, which are the aggregate 
of ail particular churches, that is, of persons law« 
fully appointed to represent them. 

It may be reasonably supposed that as Chris* 
tiaaity spread, circumstances would arise ivhich 
would make consultation necessary among those 
who had embraced the Gospel, or at least among 

those 
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tiiose who were employed in its propagation. A 
ttiemomble instance of tliis kind, which we no- 
ticed in the preceding article, occurred not long 
after tlie ascension of our Saviour. In conse- 
quence of a dispute which had aiisen at Antioch 
concerning the necessity of circumcising Gentile 
converts, it was determined that “ Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and certain others of them, should go up 
to Jerusalem unto the Apostles and Eldere about 
this question.” — “ And the Apostles and Elders 
came together for to consider of this matter (a)^ 
— After a consultation, they decided the point 
in question; and they sent their deciee, wliicb 
they declared to be made und^ the direction of 
tlie Holy Ghost, to all the churches, and com- 
manded that it should he tlie rule of their con- 
duct. Tills is generally considered as the first 
Council ; but it differed from all others in this 
circumstance, that its members were under tlie 
especial guidance of the Spit it of God. Tlie 
Gospel w’as soon after conveyed into many parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa ; but it does not 
apjjear that there was any public meeting pf 
Christians for the purpose of discussing any con- 
tested point till the middle of tlie second cen- 
tury. From that time councils became fre- 
quent ; but as they consisted only of those who 

belonged 

(g) Acts, c. 15 V. 6. 
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belonged to particular districts or countrie|Bj'thejf»- 
were called Provincial or National counctfs. Th« 
first General Council was that of Nice, convent 
by the emperor Constantine, a. d. 325 } the se-. 
cond General Council was held at Constantihopfe^ 
in the year 381, by order of Theodosius the 
Great; the third, at Ephesus, by order of Theo- 
dosius Junior, a.d. 431; and the fourth, at 
Chalccdon, by order of the emperor Mercian, 
A.D. 451. These, as they were the first four 
Geixeral Councils, so they were by far the most 
eminent. They were caused respectively by the 
Arian, Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian 
controversies (b), and their decrees are in high 
esteem both among Papists and orthodox Pro- 
testants ; but the deliberations of most councils 
were disgraced by violence, disorder, and in- 
trigue, and their decisions were usually made 
under the influence of some ruling party. Au- 
thors are not agreed about the number of Gene- 
ral Councils; Papists usually reckon eighteen, 
but Protestant writers will not allow that nearly 

so 

(b) The Arians denied the Divinity of Christ. The 
Apollinarians asserted that there was no intelligent soul 
in Christ, and that the Divine Nature supplied the place 
of a soul ; They denied the Humanity of Christ, and con 
tended that his birth, sufferings, and resurrection, were 
only in appearance. The Nestorian and Eutychian he- 
resies have been already explained. 
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ao man^F bad a right to that name. The last 
GeneraJVCouncil was that held at Trent, for 
the purpose of checking the progress of the Re- 
formation. It first met by the command of 
Pope Paul the Third, a. o. 1545; it was sus- 
pended during the latter part of the pontificate 
of his successor Julius the Third, and the whole 
of the pontificates of Marcellus the Second and 
Paul the Fourth, that is, from 1552 to 1562, in 
which year it met again by the authority of Pope 
Pius the Fourth, and it ended, while he was pope, 
in the year 1 563. Provincial Councils were very 
numerous; Baxter enumerates 481, and Dufres- 
noy many more (c). 

General councils may not be gather- 
ed TOGETHER WITHOUT THE COMMANDMENT 
AND WILL or PRINCES. As the Clergy must be 
always subject to the civil power (d), it cannot be 
lawful for them to assemble in General Councils 
witliout the consent of the government of the 
countries to which they respectively belong. K 

the 

(c} There is a history of Councils published at Paris, 
in 1644, in 37 vols. folio. Cave gives a concise ac- 
count of all the considerable Councils, both general and 
paiticular, in hisHistoria Litcraria; and Brougliton, in 
his Dictionary, under the word Synod, states very 
briefly what passed at the principal General Councils. 

(d) This will appear from the thirty-seventh article. 
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the clergy were in tliis respect bound to obey the 
command of any foreign bishop or potentate, it 
would be an infringement of the rights and pri- 
vileges which belong to every independent ,«tate, 
and must be productive of many inconveniencie^. 
It has been already observed, tliat the first four 
General Councils were summoned bytheemperors 
of the East, whose dominions included the whole, 
or nearly the v\holc, of Christendom; and they 
continued to exercise the same power for several 
centuiies atterwanls; but at length the popes of 
Rome, among other usurpations, assumed to 
themselves the right of summoning General Coun- 
cils, and the first which met by their authority 
was the first Lateran council, in the year 1132. 

And avhen they be gathered together 
(forasmuch as they, be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed tVlTH 
THE spirit and word OF GOd) THEY MAY ERR, 
AND SOMETIMES HAVE ERRED, EVEN IN THINGS 
PERTAINING UNTO GOD. A General Council 
being composed of men, every one of whom is 
fellible, they must also be liable to error w'hen 
collected together ; and that they actually have 
erred is saficientiy evident from hence, that dif- 
ferent General Councils have made decrees di- 
rectly opposite to each otlicr, particularly in the 
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Arian’ and Eutychian controversies, which were 
iiptsn" ^iubjects imnaediately “ pertaining unto 
God,” Indeed, neither the first General Councils 
themselves, nor those who defended their deci- 
sions, ever pretended to Infallibility; this was a 
elaitn of a much more recent date, suited to the 
dark ages in which it was asserted and main- 
tained, but now considered equally groundless 
and absurd, in the case of General Councils as 
in that of Popes. The observation which w e made 
upon the pretended claim of Infallibilty in the 
Roman Pontiffs, may be extended to General 
Councils. If God had been pleased to exempt 
them from a possibility of error, he would have 
announced that important privilege in his written 
word ; but no such promise or assurance is 
mentionc'd in the New’ Testament. If Infallibi- 
lity belonged to the whole church collectively, 
or to any individual part of it, it must be so pro- 
minent and cons[)icuous, that no mistake or doubt 
could exist upon the subject ; and above all, it 
must have prevented those dissensions, contests, 
heresies, and schisms, which have abounded 
among Christians from tlie days of the Apostles 
to the present times ; and of w hich that very 
church, which is the assertor and patron of this 
doctrine, has had its full share. 


The 
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The Scriptures, as has been often mentioned, 
being the only source from which we can learn the 
terms of salvation, it follows that things ok- 

DAINED BY GENERAL COUNCILSAS NECESSAKT 
TO SALVATION, HAVE NEITHER STRENGTH NOK 
AUTHORITY, UNLESS IT MAY BE DECLARED 
THAT THEY BE TAKEN OUT OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

It is upon this ground we receive the decisions of 
the first four General Councils, in which we find 
the truths (e) revealed in the Scriptures, and 
therefore we believe them. We reverence the 
Councils for the sake of the doctrines which they 
declared and maintained, but wc do not be^ 
lieve the doctrines upon the authority of the 
Councils. 

(e) At Nice it was declared, that the Son is truly 
God, of the same substance with the Father ; at Con* 
stantinople, that the Holy Ghost is also truly God ; at 
Ephesus, that the divine nature was truly united to the 
human In Christ, in one person; at Chalcedon, that 
both natures remaned distinct, and that the human nature 
was not lost or absorbed in the divine- 
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article the twenty-second. 

Of Purgatory. 

THE EOMISH DOCTRINE CONCERNING PURGA- 
TORY, PARDONS, WORSHIPPING, AND ADORA- 
TION, AS WELL OF IMAGES AS OP RELIQUES, 
AND ALSO INVOCATION OFSAINTS, ISAFOND 
THING VAINLY INVENTED, AND GROUNDED 
UPON NO WARRANTY OF SCRIPTURE, BUT 
RATHER REPUGNANT TO THE M^ORD OF GOD. 

This article is entitled “ Of Purgatory,” but 
it relates to four other doctrines, as well as 
Purgatory, all of which were maintained by the 
church of Rome, and were rejected by our church, 
and indeed by all Protestants, at the time of the 
Reformation. 

The ROMISH doctrine concerning pur- 
gatory, as asserted in the councils of Florence 
and Trent, is this : 

That evei'y man is subject both to temporal 
and eternal punishment for his sins ; that God 
docs indeed pardon sin, as to its eternal punish- 
ment, for the sake of the death and merits of 
Clirist, but that the sinner is still liable to tem- 
poral punishment; that this temporal punish- 
ment must be expiated by voluntary acts of 

penance 
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|)enance nd sorrow, ant! by such afUictioDS 
he may here endure by the a{)pointinent of Qo^ J 
that this expiation does not fully take pl^^ in 
this life, but that there is an intermediate state, 
in which departed souls suffer the remaining ^art 
of their punishment, and as this state is supposed" 
to purge them from all effect of their sins, and to 
qualify thorn for the joys of heaven, it is called 
Purgatory', and the chui’ch of Rome farther 
maintains, that the pains and sufferings of Purga- 
tory may be alleviated and shortened by the 
prayers of men here on earth, by the intercession 
of the saints in heaven, and, above all, by the sa- 
crifice of the mass offered by the priests in the name 
of sinners ; and that as soon as souls are released 
from Purgatory, they are iinniediately admitted 
to eternal happiness. 

The practice of praying for the dead began itr 
the third century ; but it was not till long after- 
w'ards that Purgatory was even mentioned among 
Christians. It was at first doubtfully received, 
and was not fyily established till the papacy of 
Gregory the' Great, in the beginning of the 
seventh century. The belief, that the saying of 
masses would redeem the soul? of the dead from 
the punishment of Purgatory, was the source of 
great gain to the clergy of the western churches ; 
tlie endowments, indeed, for that purpose, be- 
came 
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came so lar^ and frequent in this country, that 
it 'w»s necessary to restrain them by statutes of 
Rwrtmain. The doctrine of Purgatory was never 
admitted into the Greek church ; but something 
this kind seems to have been believed by 
Pagans,' Jews, and Mahometans (aj. 

Not only Purgatory itself is not mentioned in 
Scripture, but there is not tiie slightest authority 
for that distinction between temporal and cterned 
punishment, which is the foundation ot tiiis doc- 
trine ; nor are we directed to oft'er prayers or 
masses for the souls of the dead. It is no where 
said, that there is any species of guilt or punish- 
ment, from which the merit'' ot Clirist will not 
deliver us ; on the contrary, we are told, that 
“ the blood of Jesus Christ will ci 'anse us from 
all sin (b)\' and that “now tliere is no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesusfe^.” 
Full and complete forgiveness of sins in the 
world to come, without any reserve or exception, 
is promised to repentant sinners ; and we have 
the most positive assurances that they will be 
eternally happy, without any intimation of suf- 
fering, preparatory to their entrance into those 
joys which are at God’s right band for evermore. 

And, 

) Vide Broughton’s Dictionary, under the word 
Purgatory ; and Maurice’s History of Hindostan. 

(i) I jobtve. *. V. 7. C) Rom. c. 8. r. i. 

Vot. II. A A 
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And, therefore, the doctrine of an intenne> 
diate state of pain and torment, from wliich 
the merits of our Redeemer cannot deliver us, is 
not only grounded upon no warrants of 
SCRIPTURE, but is so far positively repugnant 
TO THE WORD OF GOD, as it is Contrary to the 
absolute and unreserved offers of mercy, ped!ce, 
and happiness contained in the Gospel, and as it. 
derogates from the fulness and perfection of the 
one expiatory sacrifice made by the death of 
Christ for all the sins of all mankind. It seems 
also absurd to suppose that considerable sufferings 
should await, in a future life, those who arc 
to be finally saved, and that there should be 
effectual methods of avoiding or shortening those 
sufferings, without any mention of the evil, or its 
remedy, in any part of the New Testament. To 
this argument, from the silence of Scripture, we 
may add, that the Gospel represents Lazarus as 
at once conveyed to a state of comfort and joy ; 
that our Saviour promised the thief upon the 
cross that he should on that day be with him in 
Paradise ; that St. Paul exults in the prospect of 
“ a crown of righteousness after death fdj — 
that he represents, “ to depart and to be witli 
Christ (ej — “ to be absent from the body, and 

present 


(d) 2 Tun. c. 4 . v. 8 . 


(e) Phil, c. 1 . v; 23 . 
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present with the Lord (fj,” as states which were 
immediately to follow each other ; and St. John 
says, ** Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
from hencefortli ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, CgJ;” but how do 
they rest from their labours, if they have still the 
pains of Purgatory to endure? 

With respect to temporal punishments, it is 
evident that God sometimes interposes in visible 
judgments upon the wicked as well as in blessings 
upon the good; but, on the other hand, the 
wicked often appear to prosper, while the good 
are sufiering under adversity. And, indeed, tlie 
Gospel warns all men, without any discrimina- 
tion, to expect crosses and afflictions in this pro- 
bationary life, and requires faith and patience 
under the heaviest pressure of the most unpro- 
voked calamities. These are parts of the di- 
vine government of this world, which are or- 
dained for the wisest and most salutary purposes, 
and have no concern whatever with a state of 
punishment in another life previous to a state of 
happiness. 

The second doctrine condemned in this article 
is that of PABDoxs, which took its rise in the 
ftftlowing manner : In the primitive church very 
severe penalties were inflicted upon those who 

had 

Rev. c. 14. V. 13. 

A A a 


(/)•» Cor. c. 5. v. 8. 
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had been guilty of any sins, whether public or 
private ; and in particular, they were forbidden 
to partake, for a certain time, of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper, or to hold communion 
with the church. General rules were made uptm 
these subjects ; but as it was often found expe> 
dient to make a discrimination in the degrees of 
punishment, according to the different circum- 
stances of offenders, and especially when they 
shewed marks of contrition and repentance, 
power was given to bishops, by tire Council of 
Nice, to relax or remit those punishments as 
they should see reason : every favour of this kind 
was called a Pardon or Indulgence : such a power 
was unobjectionable in itself ; and it is obvious 
that if it had been wisely exercised, it might 
have been productive of great benefit to the cause 
of religion. After the bishops had enjoyed tliis 
privilege for some centuries, and had begun to 
abuse it, the popes discovered (hat iu their own 
hands it might be made a powerful instrument 
both to promote their ambition and to gratify 
their avarice. They could not but see, that if 
tliey could persuade men they had the power of 
granting pardon for sin, it would give th^ a 
complete influence over their consciences; and 
if they could at the same dme prevail upon 
them to purchase these pardons for money, it 

must 
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must add greatly to the wealth of tlie Roroaa 
see; and therefore, in the eleventh century, 
when the dominion of the popes was rising to its 
zenith, and their power was almost irresistible, 
th^ took to themselves the exclusive preroga> 
tive of dispensing Pardons, and carried it to a 
most unwarrantable length. Instead of coi^n- 
ing them, according to their original institution, 
to the ordinary purposes of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, they extended them to the punishment 
of the wicked in the world to come ; instead of 
shortening the duration of earthly penance, they 
pretended that they could deliver men from the 
pains of Purgatory; instead of allowing them, 
gratuitously, and upon just grounds, to the peni- 
tent offender, they sold them in the most open 
and corrupt manner to the profligate and aban- 
doned, who still continued in their vices. They 
did not scruple to call these Indulgencies, a 
plenary remission of all sins, past, present, and 
future, and to offer them as a certain and imme- 
diate passport from the troubles of this world to 
the eternal joys of heaven ; and to give some 
sort of colour and support to this infamous traffic, 
they confidently asserted that the ■ superabundant 
merits of Christ, and of his faitliful servants, 
formed a fond of which the pope was the sole 
manager ; and that he could, at his own discre- 
A A 3 tion. 
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tion, dispei^e these merits, as the sure means oi 
procuring pardon from God, in any proportion^ 
for any species of wickedness, and to any 'person 
he pleased. 

The bare statement of this doctrine ia a suffi* 
cient refutation of it, and it is scarcely necessary^ 
to add, that it has no foundation whatever in 
Scripture. It is an arrogant and impious usur- 
pation of a pow’er, which belongs to God alone; 
and it has an obvious tendency to promote licen- 
tiousness and sin of every description, by hold- 
ing out an easy and certain method of absolution : 
“ Securitas delicti etiam libido est ejus (h).” 
The popes derived very large sums from the sale 
of these Indulgencies ; and it is well known that 
tire gross abuses practised in granting them were 
among the immediate and principal causes of 
bringing about the Reformation. They conti- 
nued to the last to be sold at Rome, and were to 
be purchased by any who were weak enough to 
buy them, whether Protestants or Papists. 

The third thing condemned in this article is 

the WORSHIPPING AND ADORATION OF IMAGES. 

Nothing can be more clear, full, and distinct, than 
the expressions of Scripture prohibiting the mak- 
ing and worshipping of images : Thou shall not 

make unto thee any graven images or any like- 
ned 


(h) Tert.de Pud. 
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ness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that 
IS in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth ; thou shalt not bow down thyself 
to them, nor serve them (i).” — “ Neither shalt 
thou set up any image, which the Lord thy God 
hateth (k).” And there is no sin so strongly and 
repeatedly condemned in the Old Testament as 
that of idolatry: the Jews, in the early part of 
their history, were much addicted to it, and were 
constantly punished. In the Gospels no men- 
tion is made of idolatry, because the Jews, to 
whom all our Saviour’s instructions were ad- 
dressed, were not once guilty of it after their 
return from the Babylonian captivity: but in 
the Acts, St. Paul is represented as greatly af- 
fected, when he saw that the city of Athens, the 
renowned seat of learning and the liberal arts, was 
** wholly given to idolatry ( 1 ) •” and he told the 
Athenians, that they ought not “ to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device f m J.”In his Epistle 
to the Romans be condems those who “ changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 

made 

(i) Exod. c. 20. V. 4 & J. The Papists upon the 
Continent, in writing the ten commandments, leave oat 
the second, and to keep up the number ten, divide the 
tenth into two. Vide Burnet Ref. v. 3. p. 264. 

(k) Deut. c. 16. V. 22. ( 1 ) Acts, c. 17. v. 16. 

(m) Acts, c. 17. V. 29. 

A A 4 
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made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things and 

he praises the Thessalonians, who “ had turned 
to God from idols, to serve the living and true 
God (0)" St. John says, “ Little children, keep 
jourselves from idols 

That the first Christians had no images, is 
evident from this circumstance, that they were 
reproatl.ed by the heathen, because they did not 
use them ; and we find almost every ecclesiastical 
writer of the first four centuries arguing against 
the Gentile practice of image-worship from the 
plain declarations of Scripture, and from the pure 
and spii dual nature of God. In the beginning of 
the fct.-’ih century the Council of lllyberis decreed 
that pii lures ought not to be placed in churches, 
“ lest ihat vshich is worshipped should be painted 
upon the walls (q)” Images seem to have been 
introduced into churches in the fifth century; 
and It was probably first done to preserve the 
remenibrance, and do honour to the memory, of 
departed saints, though some have imagined it 
originated in a wish to comply with the preju- 
dices of the heathen, and to make them better 
di- jiQsed to embrace the Gospel. It was impos- 
sibly to look at these interesting representations, 
standing in places consecrated to the service of 

- 'HsGod, 

(n) Rom. c. i. v, 23. GJ i Thesi. c. I, v. 9. 

(p) I John, C.5 V. 21. (q) Can. 36. 
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God, without feeling some degree of respect; 
that respect was gradually heightened into reve- 
rence, and at last ended in absolute worship ; so 
tlxat Christians, who in the first ages were re- 
proached by the heathen for not having images, 
were in the seventh century accused by the Jews 
and even by Mahometans, of the grossest ido- 
laby. In the following century began the fa- 
mous controversy about bi caking of images, 
which was carried on for more than a hundred 
years with the greatest eagerness and animosity, 
both in the east and in the west. Different 
popes and different councils, notwithstanding 
their pretensions to infallibility, espoused difie- 
jrent sides of the question ; but at length, after 
much uncertainty and fluctuation of opposite in- 
terests, those who contended for the lawfulness 
of w'orshipping images prevailed, and from tliat 
time image-worship has been an established doc- 
trine of the church of Rome. It was decreed by 
the Council at Trent, the last general council, that 
** due worship should be given to images,” and 
several regulations were added upon the subject. 
Among otlier corruptions of the church of Rom^ 
that of the use of images was rejected by our 
Reformers, as being contrary to the practice of 
the primitive church, and plainly repugnant to 
THE WORP OF GOP. 

Tlie 
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The Papists sometimes pretend that they do 
not worship the images, bnt God through the 
medium of images ; or, that the worship which 
they pay to images is inferior to tliat which th^ 
pay to the Deity himself. These distinctions' 
would be scarcely understood by the common 
people, and formerly an enlightened heathen or 
Jew would probably have urged the same thing : 
but idolatry, in general, is condemned in Scrip- 
ture ; and all use of images in the worship, of 
God, the making or the bowing to any liktf 
is absolutely forbidden. Celsus, Porphyry, iVlax- 
imus Tyrius, and Julian, in defending the wor- 
ship of images, expressly acknowledge that they 
do not consider them as representations of the 
Godhead, but that they place them before their 
eyes to assist their imagination, and to enable 
them to fix their thoughts more strongly upon 
the real object of their adoration ; but the Chris- 
tian fathers by no means allow this reasoning, and 
uniformly reprobate the use of images as a part 
of divine worship, under whatever pretence it is 
urged, and however explained. 

The fourth doctrine condemned in this article 

JS THE WORSHIPPING AND ADORATION OF 

RELiouFS. In the early ages of the Gospel, 
when its professors were exposed to every species 
of danger and persecution, it W'as natural for 

Christians 
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Christians to show every mark of respect, both 
to the bodies, and to the memory, of those who 
had suffered death in its cause. They collected 
thdr remains, and buried them, not only with 
decency, but with all the solemnity and honour 
which circumstances would allow. A remark- 
able fact of this kind is recorded by Eusebius, 
which is of itself sufficient to prove the practice 
of the second century; he tells us that the 
Christians of Smyrna were very careful to seek 
for and bury the bones and ashes of their illus- 
trious bishop and martyr, the aged Polycarp, 
who bad been put to death, and his body bum^ 
by his implacable enemies. It was also the 
custom for Christians to hold their religious 
meetings at the places where their martyrs were 
buried, by which they seemed, as it were, united 
with them ; and to display their attachment to 
their departed brethren by such rites as were 
dictated by the fervour of their devout affection, 
and were consistent with the principles of their 
religion. It does not appear that this boundary 
was ever transgressed in the first three centuries ; 
but in the fourth century, when the pure and 
simple worship of the Gospel began to be de- 
based by superstitious practices, we find strong 
proofs of an excessive love for every thii^ which 
had belonged to tliose who had distinguished 

themselves 
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themselves by their exertions or their sufferings 
for the truth of Christianity, and especially 
any part of their garments, hair, or bones««. ■Au J 
gustine in Africa, and Vigilantius in Spain, cona- 
piained loudly of tiiis culpable fondness for re- 
liques, which they speak of as a new corrup- 
tion, tlien first appearing in the Christian world ; 
but the warni disposition of Jerome led him 
to stand forward in their defence, with more 
zeal than discretion. However, this learned 
father, even while he leans to the opinion that 
miracles were sometimes wrought by reliques, 
explicitly disclaims all idea of offering them 
worship j but when superstition has once made 
its way into tlic minds of men, it gradually gains 
ground, and it is difficult to set limits to it, 
particularly when there is a set of persons 
respected for their piety, who arc studious to 
encourage it. Monks carried about reliques ; and 
with great ease, and no small advantage to thm- 
selves, persuaded that ignorant age of their value 
and importance. Under their recommendation 
and patronage, they were soon considered as the 
best preservatives against every possible evil of 
soul and body ; and when the worshipping of 
images came to be established, the enshrining of 
reliques was a natural consequence of that doc- 
trine. This led the W’ay to absolute worship, 
JO which 
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which was now preached by the Romish clergy 

a Christian- duty. Every one thought it ne- 
cessary to possess a relique of some saint or 
martyr, as the effectual means of securing his care 
and protection ; and fraud and imposition did 
not fail to furnish a supply proportionable to the 
demand. The discovery of the catacombs at 
Rome was an inexhaustible source of reliques ; 
and thus the popes themselves became directly 
interested in maintaining this superstitious wor- 
ship. The Council of Trent authorized the 
adoration of reliques, and they continue in high 
esteem among the Papists of the present day. 
What has been already said is amply sufficient 
to point out the absurdity of worshipping re- 
liquss. It is a doctrine manifestly grounded 

UPON NO AVARRANTY OF SCRIPTURE ; it is A 
FOND THING, that is, foolish and trifling, in the 
extreme, directly contrary to tlie practice of the 
primitive Christians, and utterly irreconcileable 
with common sense. 

The INVOCATION OF SAINTS, is the fifth 
and last thing condemned by this article. There 
is a passage in the epistle already mentioned, 
written by the church of Smyrna immediately 
after the martyrdom of Polycarp, which clearly 
proves that the Christians of that age had no 
idea^ of invoking or worshipping saints ; it refers 

to 
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to the Jews, at whose suggestion Polycarp’s body 
had been burnt, lest, as they pretended, it should 
be taken by the Christians and worabipped : 
“ These men, say they, know not that we can 
neither forsake Christ, who suffered for the sal- 
vation of all that are saved,' the innocent for the 
guilty, nor worship any other : him truly being 
the Son of God we adore ; but the martyrs, and 
disciples, and followers of the Lord, we justly 
love, for that extraordinary good mind, which 
they have expressed toward their King and Mas- 
ter, of whose happiness God grant that we 
partake, and that we may learn by their exam- 
ples ( r It is indeed certain that the practice 
of invoking saints was not known in the first 
three centuries, or in the middle of the fourth 
century ; for the invocation of Christ is urged by 
Athanasius, Cyril, Basil, and other fathers of 
that time, as an argument for his divinity, be- 
cause they did not pray to angels or other crea- 
tures ; and Augustine, who died at the age of 
seventy-six, in the year 430, says, “ Let not the 
worship of dead men be any part of our reli^on ; 
they ought to be so honoured tliat we may imi- 
tate them, but not worshipped (s)” This pas- 
sage seems to refer to the invocation of martyrs, 

which 


(r) Eus. Ep. lib. 4. cap 15. 

(s) Aug. de Ver. Rel. cap. 55 ‘ 
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which probably began at the end of the fourth 
century. The primitive Christians com memo* 
rated jthe' deaths of the first martyrs every year 
on the day on which they suffered ( t ) ; and the 
invocation of saints probably ori^ated from 
the orations pronounced upon those occasions, 
tlie earliest of which now extant are tlwse of 
Gregory Nazianzen, who lived towards tlie end 
of the fourth century. In these orations, which 
wore written with all tlie latitude of declamatoiy 
eloquence, there was frequently a sort of rhe- 
torical address to the dead person, who was con- 
sidered as enjoying happiness in heaven, and a 
kjnd of petition to intercede with God in fa^ 
vour of those who were paying that honour 
to his memoiy. This was at first ventured 
upon doubtfully, and always with some such 
qualification as 'this, If there be any sense 
or knowledge of what we do below.” These 
qualifications were gradually omitted: the ora- 
tqrs addressed the dead directly, and solicited 
their assistance without miy reserve. In 
the fifidi century, they prayed to God to listen 
to the intercessions of his samts and mar- 
tyrs; not long afterwards litanies were appro- 
priated 

fO These days were called Nataluia, because die 
martyrs were then supposed to be bom into heaven, or 
to enter iato the joys of heaven. 
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priated to them; and at length, by an easy 
transition, prayers were offered to th^ in the 
same manner as to God and Chrisf^thi^ Ihe 
invocation of saints became an established prac- 
tice of the Christian church ; it was continued 
through the dark ages ; and the Council of Trent 
decreed, that “ all men are to be condemned 
who do not o^vn that the smnts reigning with 
Christ, offer their prayers to God for men ; and 
that it is useful to invoke them to procure their 
assistance in asking God for blessings through 
Christ.” 

A very little inquiry will convince us that 
there is no foundation whatever for this doctrine 
in Scripture. We are commanded to offer our 
prayers to God through Christ alone. “ There is 
one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus Through 

him we have access to the Fatlier — No 

other person is mentioned by whom we can ap- 
proach the Father, and the silence of Scripture 
is decisive upon tliis subject; for we may rest 
assured, that eveiy necessary direction is given to 
us relative to the important duty of prayer. 
The worshipping of angels is forbidden by St. 
Paul : “ Let no man beguile you of your reward 

in 

(x) Eph. c. 2. V. i8. 


(u) \ Tim. c. 2. V. 5. 
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in a volunjtary humility, and worshipping of 
it must thei^fore be unlawful to 
lyorshtB^ men, who were “ made lower thap the 
angels ( z j'* Several of the Apostles and first 
■Christians* particularly St. James tb^ Great and 
St. Stephen, had suffered martyrdom when the 
Epistles were written, but, no mention is made 
of offering prayers to them, or through them. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the ori^a 
and progress of the five doctrines condemned in 
this article, between which there is a close con- 
nexion, • and their history has in general carried 
with it their complete refutation. All of them 
had specious beginnings ; and the mischief, in 
almost every case, proceeded from their being 
allowed to transgress the bounds of propriety (aX 
without correction or remonstrance from tliose 
Whose duty it was to watch over and preserve 
the purity of Christian worship. The increasing 
darkness of the times soon caused them to dege- 
nerate 


Col. c. 1. v. 18. fs) Heh. c. i.v. 7. 

(a) “ Superstition that tiseth voluntarily, and by de- 
grees which are hardly discerned, mingling itself with the 
rites even of very divine service done to the only true God* 
must be considered of as a creeping and encroaching evil . 
an evil, the first beginnings whereof are commonly harm- 
less, so I hat it prpveth only then to be an evil when some 
farther accident doth grow unto it, or itself come unw 
farther growth.” Hooker's Ecc. Pol. book 5. 

Vox.. II. 13 b 
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iierate still tarther; but they had then made 
such an impression upon the minds of men, and 
so many of the clergy found it their interest to 
support them, that all resistance from the soupd 
and orthodox part of the church became ineffec- 
tual. The desire of complying with the prejudices 
of the heathen might also have some weight in the 
introduction of practices, which by degrees led 
to some of these corruptions ; but the great 
source of all these evils seems to have been, that 
spirit of “ will-worship,” which was gradually 
admitted into the church, notwithstanding the 
solemn caution which had been given against it. 
Our Reformers, therefore, were fully justified in 
rejecting these doctrines, which had thus arisen 
from indiscretion and avarice on the one side, and 
from ignorance and superstition on tlie other, and 
to pronounce them grounded on no war- 
ranty OF SCRIPTURE, BUT RATHER REPUG- 
NANT TO THE WORD OF GOD- 
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Aftlf^CLE THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

^ 0 * 

Of Ministering in the Congregation. 

ITISNOT LAWFUL FOR ANT MAN TOTAKEUPON 
HiM THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC PREACHING, OR 
ministering the sacraments in THE 
CONGREGATION, BEFORE HE BE LAAVFULLT 
CALLED AND SENT TO EXECUTE THE SAME. 
AND THOSE WE OUGHT TO JUDGE LAWFULLY 
CALLED AND SENT, WHICH BE CHOSEN AND 
CALLED TO THIS WORK BY MEN, W-HO HAVE 
PUBLIC AUTHORITY GIVEN UNTO THEM IN 

JS 

THE CONGREGATION TO CALL AND SEND 
MINISTERS INTO THE LORd’s VINEYARD. 


This Article consists of two parts ; the former 
asserts the unlawfulness of exercising the public 
offices of religion without a regular appointment, 
and the latter relates to the authority by which 
ministers are to be appointed. 

It seems to be a general principle extending 
to all religions, both of antient and modern 
times, that certain persons should be appointed 
exclusively to perform the offices belonging to 
their respective forms of worship. This has been 
invariably .the case in the different systems of 
B B 2 Paganism; 
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Paganism ; and the same distinction has always 
prevailed in the worship of the one true God. 
In the patriarchal ages the heads of families, and 
afterwards kings, acted as priests (b) and un- 
der the Mosaic dispensation a particular tribe was 
set apart for the service of the temple, by the 
express command of God himself, and the Jews 
were directed to use certain ceremonies m ap- 
pointing the priests to their sacred office (c). 
Our Saviour selected from his followers tlie twelve 
Apostles, and afterwards the seventy disciples, 
whom he^ sent during his ministry to preach in 
Judaea; and after his resurrection he gave this 
commission and assurance to the Apostles : ** Go 
ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching tliem to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and lo, I am 
with you alway even unto the end of the 
• world.” 

(b) Melcbisedek was king of Salem, and likewise 
priest of the Most High God, Gen. c. 14, v. 18. In 
imitation of which antient usage Virgil makes Aniua 
both king and priest : 

Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Fhoebique sacerdos. 

And Aristotle, speaking of the heroical ages, says, 
I^rparrr/05 hv hou 6 Bao'iT^ug nat tcjv wgog rot/g &£0ug 

kupiog. 

(c) Ex. c. 28. V. 41. c. 29. V, I & 4. Lev. c. 8. v. 6. 
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world ( c )r Imtnediately after the ascension of 
OPr Saviodr, St. Peter stated, upon the authority 
of prophecy, the necessity of appointing an Apostle 
iii the room of Judas Iscariot; and the disciples, 
after praying to their I^rd and Master for his 
assistance and direction, elected Matthias by 
lot (d)’, and their conduct in this proceeding 
was justified by the sanction of the Holy Ghost, 
who descended upon all the twelve Apostles, and 
enabled them to enter upon the great work of 
establishing the religion of Jesus. 

In tracing the rise and progress of the mi- 
nistqj'ial office, we may observe that the twelve 
Apostles, who, except Matthias, had ’received 
their commission from Christ himself, were at first 
the only preachers of the Gospel ; and that their 
preaching was for some short time confined to 
the city of Jerusalem. Their success in making 
converts caused the concerns of the church so to 
increase, that they found it necessary to take 
from the disciples seven persons, to whom tliey 
gave the name of deacons (e), and assigned cer- 
tain specific duties ; and this was done by a te- 
gular cho^ and subsequent ordination from the 
Apostles themselves by the imposition of hands. 
About ten years after, we are told incidentally, 

that 

(c) Matt. c. 28. V. 19.& 20. (d) Acts, c. i. 

(e) Acts, c, 6. v, I, &c. 

BBS 
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that there were elders or presbyters in the church 
at Jerusalem ; but the time or occasion of their 
being appointed is not recorded, nor have we in 
the Acts any account of the peculiar duties of 
their office. It was not a new name ; Elders are 
frequently mentioned, both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, as belonging to the Jewish oeco- 
nomy ; and the elders, of whom we read in the 
Gospels, Mere probably members of the Sanhe- 
drim or great council of the Jews ; the Apostles, 
therefore, adopted this term, and applied it to 
those whom they appointed public preachers of 
the Gospel, and who were to form a sort of 
council for the management of the affairs of the 
Christian church. Both priests and deacons were 
of course subject to the Apostles while they re- 
mained at Jerusalem ; and when the other Apostles 
left it, James the Less continued there for the 
purpose of superintending the general concerns of 
the Christians. He appears to have been the 
only one of the twelve Apostles who was stationary 
at any place : and it is evident that the constant 
residence of an Apostle at Jerusalem might be 
useful in many respects. 

The Acts give no account of the travels of 
the eleven Apostles ; but they inform us that 
Paul and Barnabas ordained elders in every 
church (a)^ which in^plies a regular apd formal 

appoint- 

(a) Acts, c. 14. v. 23. 
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appointment ; and in the case of Timothy, beforo 
Paul took him to be his companion and as- 
astaut in propagating the Gospel, not only he 
himself, but the presbytery also, laid their bands 
upon him (b). When Christianity bad made far- 
ther progress, different persons were appointed to 
preside over different churches, as Timothy over 
that at Ephesus, and Titus over those in Crete ; 
and St. Paul gives both Timothy and Titus par- 
ticular directions concerning the ordination of 
Bishops and Elders within their respective juris- 
dictions. He commands Timothy to “ lay hands 
suddenly on no man fej,’' that is, not to or- 
dain any person till he was fully convinced of his 
fitness for the ministerial office; and he gives 
him this farther precept, w hich proves it was in- 
tended there should be a succession of ministers 
in the church ; “ The things which tliou hast 
heard of me among many w itnesses, the same 
commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able 
to teach others also (dj ,” And as authority and 
obedience must ever be reciprocal, we find the 
strictest injunctions in Scripture to Christians to 
obey their spiritual guides : “ Remember them 
which hafve the rule over you, who have spoken 
ynto you the word of God : whose faith follow, 

considering 

(ij I Tim. c. 4. V. 14. 2 Tim. c. 1. v. 6. 

("fj I Tim. c. 5. v. 22. ^ Tim. c. 2. v. 2. 

B B 4 
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considering the end of their conversation 
“ Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves ; for they vratch for your souls, as 
they that must give account 0 )'’ — It is evident 
that these passages relate to the ministers of reli- 
^on, and not to civil magistrates. 

If from Scripture we go to the writings of the 
apostolical fathers, we shall find the clearest proof 
of the continuance of the office and authority of 
ministers in their times. Polycarp mentions the 
dismissal of Valcns from the presbytery ; Clement 
of Rome speaks of the distinction between laity 
and clergy ; and both he and Ignatius, in their 
■Epistles, give frequent advice to the ministers on 
the one hand, to be diligent and discreet in the 
discharge of their sacred office, and to the con- 
gregations on the other, to be attentive and obe- 
dient to their pastors. There was, therefore, an 
order of clergy, in the days immediately after 
the Apostles ; and of its existence in following 
ages no doubt has ever been entertained; it 
is fully proved, not only by Christian writers 
themselves, but by a variety of imperial laws 
made at different periods concerning the clergy. 
And thus we trace a regular and continued esta- 
blishment of persons, to whom were committed 
the oracles of God, who were invested with au- 
thority to instruct the congregations intrusted 

to 

(ej Hcb. c. 13, v. 7. (/) Heb, c, 13. V. 17, 
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to their care, to enforce obedience to tbeir laws, 
and to maintain the unity of faith in the bond of 
^ace : “I lereupon we hold that G od’s clergy are 
Rotate, which hath been, and will be, as long as 
there is a church upon earth, necessarily by the 
plain word of God himself, a state whereunto tlie 
rest of God’s people must be subject as touching 
things that appertain to their soul’s health (g)” 

Such is the corruption of human nature, that 
the experience of all ages teaches us, even with- 
out referring to the written w’ord of God, that 
religion cannot subsist in the world without public 
rites, public worship, and public teaching; nor 
can these offices be performed with any degree of 
propriety or effect, but by persons duly appointed 
and sot apart for that purpose. “ If any man 
may assume authority to preach and perform 
holy functions, it is certain religion must fall into 
disorder, and under contempt. Hot-headed men, 
of w'arm fancies and voluble tongues, with very 
little knowledge and discretion, would be apt 
to thrust themselves on to the teaching and 
governing others, if they themselves were under 
no government. This would soon make the pub- 
lic service of God to be loathed, and break and 
dissolve the whole body (h )” — “ If ministers 
be self-ordained, modest merit will never be called 

forth ; 

(g) Hooker’s Eccl. Pol, (h) Bumet upon this Ait, 
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forth ; presumptuous vanity will be ever ready ta 
obtrude itself ; noisy ignorance will overpower dif- 
fident wisdom ; and what will hinder vicious men 
from rising into power, especially if any conside- 
rable emoluments are annexed to the ministry ? 
Nay, what can hinder doctrines opposite to each 
other from being taught, to the utter extirpa- 
tion of all religious principle ? What can hinder 
different men from officiating in such different 
ways, as to produce disturbance and confusion, 
and put to flight all religious affection ? And how 
can it be brought about, that certain appearances, 
modes of dress and behaviour, shall be so asso- 
ciated with piety and virtue, as instantly to pro- 
duce good feelings in the mind? Besides, the 
learning requisite to make a man a good minister 
of religion, requires that the ministry should be 
made a separate profession (i)” 

Since then we learn from the New Testament, 
that Christ appointed the twelve Apostles, and 
the seventy Disciples, to preach his Religion ; 
that the Apostles appointed Deacons, and after- 
wards Elders, in the church at Jerusalem ; that 
St. Paul appointed Elders in all the churches he 
founded, and directed Timothy and Titus to 
do the same within their respective jurisdictions; 

sin^e 


(i) Hey upon this Art. 
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since ecclesiastical history informs us that there 
has been an uninterrupted succession of ministers 
regularly ordained to their sacred office from the 
days, of the Apostles to the present times ; and 
lastly since reason teaches us that uniformity 
of faith cannot be preserved, the dignity of 
the clerical character maintained, or the public 
duties of religion performed with due solem- 
nity and effect, but by persons set apart by 
proper authority for that purpose, we conclude 

that IT IS NOT LAWFUL FOR ANY MAN TO TAKE 
UPON HIM THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC TEACH- 
ING, OB MINISTERING THE SACRAMENTS IN 
THE CONGREGATION, BEFORE HE BE LA.W- 
FULLY CALLED, AND SENT TO EXECUTE THE 

same: 

An established ministry resting upon such 
uncontrovertible grounds, we are next to inquire 
from whom the ministers arc to derive their 
appointment. Bishop Burnet thinks that the 
framers of this article had in view the state of 
some of the reformed churches upon the Conti- 
pent, and therefore “ they left this matter open 
^nd at large for such accidents as have hap- 
pened, and such as might still happen.” The 
words of the article are, and those we ought 

70 JUDGE LAWFULLY CALLED AND SENT, 

WHICH 
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WHICH BE CHOSEN AND CALLED TO THIS WORK 
BY MEN WHO HAVE PUBLIC AUTHORITY GIVEN 
UHTO THEM IN THE CONGREGATION TO CALL 
AND SEND MINISTERS INTO THE LORd’s VINI- 
YARD. No particular mode of ordination is 
here declared to be a necessary object of faith, 
nor are any persons specified by whom ministers 
are to be ordained to their sacred function ; it is 
only asserted, in general terms, that they are to 
receive their appointment from the authority pre* 
scribed by the church to ivhich they belong ; and 
as this proposition is not contrary to any precept 
of Scripture, which will appear more fully here- 
after, its truth will be allowed by all who admit 
the necessity of an established n)inistry. 

From the passages of the New Testament 
which were just now quoted, it appears not 
only that the Apostles appointed ministers for 
the discharge of the public offices of religion, 
but that there were different orders of these mi- 
nisters — bishops, priests, and deacons, are all 
mentioned. That priests and deacons were 
dbtinct orders is universally agreed; and most 
learned men are of opinion that bishops were, 
from the days of the Apostles, different from 
priests, though some contend that bishops and 
priests were merely the different names of persons 

holding 
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holding the same ofhce. This is a point which 
can be decided only by the testimony of anticnt 
ecclesiastical writers; and by referring to them 
we shall find the clearest proof that bishops 
were instituted by the Apostles, and continued 
afterwards as a distinct order from that of 
priests. Irenaeus, a father of the* second cen- 
tury, says, “ We are able to number up those 
who by the Apostles were made bishops in tlic 
several churches, and their successors to this 
time.” And again he says, “ Polycarp was 
not only instructed by the Apostles, and ac- 
quainted with many of those who saw our 
Lord, but was also by the Apostles made bishop 
of the Church of Smyrna in Asia, whom 
I also saw when I was young (k).'' Tertul- 
lian, a writer of the same century, argues thus 
against certain heretics, who pretended that 
their doctrine was derived fi*om the contem- 
poraries of the Apostles : “ Let them thej’eforc 
shew the origin of their churches; let them 
exhibit the order of tlieir bishops, so succeed- 
ing each other from the beginning, that tho 
first bishop had for his autlior and predecessor 
some one of the Apostles, or of those apostolical 
men who persevered with tlie Apostles; for 

in 


(k) Lib. 3. cap. 3. 
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in this manner apostolifcal churches assert their 
rights : thus the cliurch of Smyrna has Poly* 
carp, who was placed there by John ; the 
church of Rome has Clement, who was or- 
dained by Peter ; and other churches shew other 
jicrsons, who by being placed in the bishoprics 
by the Apostles, transmitted the apostolical 
seed (' 0 ” — “ Thence,” says Cyprian, “ schisms 
and heresies have arisen, and still rise, while 
the bishop, who is one, and presides over 
the church, through the proud presumption of 
certain persons, is despised ; and thus the man 
who is honoured by the sanction of God, is 
judged unworthy bymen('?«J-” epistle 

ascribed to Ignatius, but probably spurious, 
though of great antiquity, it is asserted, that 
Evodius w'as consecrated a bishop by the Apos- 
tles And Chrysostom says, that “ Ignatius 
conversed familiarly with the Apostles, and 
was perfectly acquainted with their doctrine, 
and had the hands of Apostles laid upon 
him C 0 If this last passage docs not abso- 
lutely prove that the Apostles consecrated Igna- 
tius a bishop, it certainly shews that a person 
was a bishop w'ho was contemporary with the 

Apostles, 

( 1 ) De Prsesc. adv. Haer. (m) Ep. 69. ad Flor. 

(n) Ad. Antioch, sect. 7. (0) Horn. 42. in Ignat, 
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Apostles, was known to them, and was well 
versed in their doctrine. In a fragment of an 
epistle of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, in the 
second century, preserved by Eusebius, it is said 
that Dionysius the Areopa^te, who was convert- 
ed by St. Paul, was appointed the first bishop of 
Athens (p). In Eusebius and Socrates we have 
Catalogues of the bishops of many cities, from the 
times of the Apostles ; and Epiphanius has left us 
a catalogue of the bishops of Jerusalem, from St. 
James the Apostle, to Hilarion, who was bishop 
in his time (q). And to remove all possibility 
of doubt upon this question, we find bishops, 
priests, and deacons, mentioned together as three 
separate orders. Ignatius, in his epistle to the 
Magnesians, mentions Damas as bishop of Mag- 
nesia, Bassus and Apollonius as presbyters, and 
Sotian as deacon in the same church ( r) ; and in 
his epistle to the Philadelphians, he says, “ At- 
tend to the bishop, to the presbytery, and to the 
deacons (s) and in his epistle to the Trallians 
he says, “ Be ye suited to the bishop, as to Jesus 
Christ ; to the presbyters, as to the Apostles of 
Jesus Christ ; and to the deacons, as to ministers 
of the mysteries of Jesus Christ (t) i” he tlien 

adds 

(p) H. E. lib. 4, cap. 23. (q) Lib. 2. Har, 66. 

(r ) Sect. 2. (s) Sect. 7. 

(t) Sect. 2. 
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adds, “ ivithobt these ti^re is no elect churcbji 
no congregation of holy men (u).^’ These three 
epistles are all acknowledged to be genuine ; and 
as Ignatius suffered martyrdom in Trajan's reign, 
probably as early as the year 107, certainly not 
later than 112, his authority .must be considered 
as decisive. Clement of Alexandria, in a sub- 
sequent part of the same century, speaks of 
the three progressive orders of deacons, priests, 
and bishops (x); and there are several early in- 
stances of bishops, who had been presbyters and 
deacons in the same church. Irenaeus was first 
presbyter, then bishop' of Lyons ; Dionysius first 
presbyter, then bishop of Rome ; and Eleuthe- 
rius, first deacon, then bishop of Rome (p ). All 
these three lived in the second century. “ When 
your captains,” says Tertullian, “ that is to say, 
the deacons, presbyters, and bishops, fly, who 
shall teach the laity, that they must be con- 
stant ("zj And upon another occasion, speak- 
ing of baptism, he says, “ The high priest, who 
is the bishop, has the chiefi right of administer- 
ing it, then the presbyters and deacons, but 
not without the authority of the bishop (a).” 
Orijgen, in many places, speaks of bishops as 

superior 

Sect.3. f#.) Strom. lib. 6. 

(y) £us. H. E. lib. 4. cap. 22. 

(z) De Fuga in Pers. (a) De Baptism, cap. 17. 
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to {)r^bytei<fi and deacons ; and many au- 
compare the bishops presbyters, and 
. beacons of the Christian church, to the Ingh 
priest, priests, and Levites, under the Jewish dis- 
pensation ; and this resemblance was the cause 
of presbyters afterwards obtaining the name of 
.priests (c). Clement, a disciple of the Apostles, 
says, “ To the. high priest are given his proper 
duties ; to the priests their proper place is as- 
signed ; and to the Levites their proper services 
are appointed (d) in which passage this an- 
tient father, as appears from the context is evi- 
dently speaking of the bishop, presbyters, and 
dciacons of the Christian ciiurch; and Tertul- 
lian, in the passage just now quoted, called the 
bishop the high priest. But Jerome is still more 
express, although he is sometimes represented as 
unfavoumble to the cause of epbcopacy ; “ And 
that we may know,” says he, “ that the apostolical 
traditions were taken from the Old Testament^ 
that which Aaron and his sons, and the Levites, 

, were 

(b) The Greek authors frequently call bishops 
AfXKfu;, and the Latin fathers call them, Summi sacer- 
dotes, and Principes sacerdotum. 

(c) Qui sacerdotes in vetcii Testament© vocabSntur, 
hi sunt qui nunc presbyteri appellantur, ct qui tunc prin- 
ceps sacerdotum nunc episcopus vocatur. Raba. Maur. 
de Inst. Cler. lib. 3. c. 6. 

(d) Ep. ad Cor. sect. 40. 

VoL. 11 . ^ Cc 
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menl^('^^.'’ While the Apostles themselves were 
a|ive, the chu|ches were subject to their au- 
' thority and direction ; and we are not to expect 
tl)e establishment of a pennanent government tilt 
their ministry was drawing towards a conclusion 
and this accounts for the little which is said in 
. the Acts and Epistles concerning the distinc- 
tion and power of ministers, since they were alt 
written, except perhaps the General Epistles of 
St. John, which have no connection with these 
points, within about thirty years after the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, and while most of the Apos- 
tles were yet alive; and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, which give the most information relative 
to inini^]^rs, are those which he wrote in the 
latter part of his life, after he had delegated to 
Timothy and Titus, that power in the churches 
of Ephesus and Crete, which he himself had 
been accustomed to exercise ; and tliis is what 
Cyprian means when he says, “ Episcopos apos- 
tolis vicariil ordinatione successisse ( h 

The mode of proceeding, as far as it can* 
be collected from antient writers, appears to havfr 
been of tliis nature : The Apostles, before they 
left any city in which tliey had preached and 

Hair. 75. , . 

(h) Ep. Firm, inter Ep. Cyp. 75. p. *25. 
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naftde converts, Mectcd a certain number of fit 
^r^ot^ ‘from thdr congregatjofwj whom they 
^dained deacons and presbyters. The forms 
vof ordination, and the powers which tbqr com- 
municated, were different The deacons were 
inferior to the presbyters ; and their office con- 
sisted in taking care of such things as bdonged 
to the public service. They also assisted the pres- 
byters in the administration of the eucharistf/^, 
hut they were not allowed to consecrate the 
elements ; they were permitted to baptize, and 
it was their peculiar duty to attend to every 
thing which related to the poor. To the pres- 
byters was intrusted the performance of the dif- 
ferent parts of public wgarship ; they w«re autho- 
rized to instruct and to govern in all spiritual 
matters, those who were already converted to 
the Gospel, and to be active and diligexit in the 
conversion of others. The presbytei-s were equal 
to each other in rank and authority; and while their 
office was confined within narrow limits, and tlie 
Christians were but few, no inconvenience aroae 
from that equality ; and more especially, as the 
Apostles occasionally visited the churches which 
they had planted, and furnished them from time 
to time with such advice and instructions as 
circumstances required. But wl^ea the Gospel 

was 


(i) Just. Mart. ApoL ad fioon. 
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was spread into more distant parts, and the 
Christians of every city became more numerous, 
the visits of the Apostles were necessarily less fre- 
quent, and the concerns of every church more 
enlarged. The Apostles then found it expe- 
dient, for the better government of the affairs 
of the Christians, and to put a stop to those 
schisms and contentions which began to make 
their appearance both among the presbyters and 
their congregations, to place the supreme autho- 
rity in one person, who from the superintending 
care which he was to exercise, was called 
-srof or bishop ; and this word, which was per- 
haps at first applied indiscriminately to all who 
had any, spiritual office in the church, was now 
confined to him who was its chief governor. 
The bishops were at first appointed by the Apos- 
tles, and afterwards chosen by the presbyters and 
the congregations at large ; in both cases they 
were generally taken from the presbyters of tlie 
respective churches, except in those instances in 
which they were the immediate companions of 
the Apostles. The following remarkable passage 
from Jerome will be considered as a strong con- 
firmation of this statement : “ Till through in- 
stinct pf the devil there grew in tjie church fac- 
tions, and among the people it began to be pro- 
fessed, I am of Paul, I am of Apollos, and I of 

Cephas, 
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Cephas, churches were governed by the com* 
m0h''advice of presbyters ; but ■Jrhen every one 
began to reckon those whom himself had bap- 
tized his own, and not Christ's, it was decreed in 
the whole world, that one chosen out of tlie 
presbyters should be placed over the rest, to 
whom all care of the church should belong, and 
so the seeds of schism be removed (j )." And 
it is certain that Jerome is here speaking of tlie 
apostolical times, for, in another part of the 
same work he tells us, that James was made 
bishop of Jerusalem by the Apostles ; Timothy 
bishop of Ephesus, and Titus bishop of Crete, by 
St. Paul; and Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, by 
St John. St. Paul, w'hen he was at Miletus, in 
the year 58, sent lor the elders of the church 
from Ephesus, but no mention is made of tlie 
bishop ; and in his address to them he calls them 
“ bishops or overseers of the flock and thence 
I infer that the word bishop was not then the 
appropriate name of the person who held the 
first office in the church, or rather, that ■ there 
was as yet no such person in the church at Ephe- 
sus. But in the year 64, St, Paul tound it ne- 
cessary to place Timothy m that situation, with • 
power to prevent the preaching of any unsound 
,< 3 octrine, and to orclain, and exercise authority 

over, 

De Seeks. Script. 

C C 4 
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ovcr,'|^^byters (kj, that is, with episcopal power i 
and in his epistle, written to him in that year, he^ 
speaks expressly of the “ office of a bishop (l)^' 
and gives a detailed account of the qualifications 
of a bishop. We have also a similar account 
in the Epistle to Titus, which was written in the 
same year ; and he was invested with the fartljer 
power of rejecting heretics from the churches 
over which he presided (m).‘ I conclude therefore 
that, in the year 64, there was such an office as 
that of bishop. St Paul addresses his Epistle 
to the Philippians, “ to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons/’ and as the word bishops is in the 
plured number, and presbyters are not men- 
tioned, it is thought, by Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Jerome, and indeed by almost all commentators, 
that by bishops we are here to understand pres- 
byters, and hence we may presume, as in the 
case of Ephesus, that there was then no bishop, 
in the strict sense of the word, at Philippi. This 
epistle was written at the end of St. Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome, in the year 62 ; and 
therefore, from a comparison of these different 
passages, { am inclined to think that Paul began 
fp e^ablish episcopacy immediately after his 

release 

I Tim. c. I. v. 3. c. 5. V. T, 19 and 22. 

(i) i Tijn, c. 3. V. I. (m) Tit. c. 3. v, lo. 
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froisr kis first confinement at RiMt\e, I 

nW however mean that at tliat early period 
there was a bishop in every church. The Gos-. 
pel was preached in some cities later than ia 
others j and its progress was not equally rapid 
in all : so likewise the progress of the ministerial 
office would be sometimes quicker, sometimes 
slower; but it appears that in all cases, after this 
period, a bishop was appointed whenever a con-> 
siderable part of the inhabitants of a city had 
embraced the Gospel. 

But whatever difficulty there may be in set- 
tling these points with chronological precision, 
it is sufficiently clear from St. Paul’s Epistles, 
that he gave the ministers of the churches which 
he founded a certain power over their respective 
congi’egations ; and as St. Paul and the twelve 
Apostles acted equally under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, we may conclude that tlreir 
conduct was uniform, and tliat they all invested 
those, whom they ai)p(wntcd to preach tlie Gospel, 
with a similar degree of pow-er; and consequently 
Church Authority is derived firora the inspired 
Apostles themselves. And this power, thus ori- 
ginally given, was not limited to the primitive 
ages ; it was transmitted to those “ faithful men 
who shall be able to teach otliers also ( n ),” and it is 

to 


(n) % Tim. c, 2, V. i, 
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to remain in the church, under different modifica- 
tions, as essentially necessary “ for the perfecting 
of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, till we all 
come in the unity of the faith, and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ (o)P 

The Christians were at first the inhabitants of 
cities only, and consequently the jurisdiction of 
a bishop was confined to the walls of his own 
city. The Gospel afterwards made its way into 
towns and villages, and the concerns of the 
Christians of these towns and villages would na- 
turally fall under the cognizance and direction 
of the bishops of the neighbouring cities. Thus 
dioceses (p) would be gradually formed, com- 
prehending certain districts of country, but of 
different extent. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the public 
affairs of the church would, in process of time, 
require the consultation and co-operation of dif- 
ferent bishops; but “ where many governors 
must of necessity concur for the ordering of the 

same 


(o) Eph, c. 4. V. 13 and 14. 

(p) Dioceses were originally called Uapoixtau, or pav 
ilshes; and the word Aioitavrij, or diocese, seems not to 
have been used in its present sense till the fourtli century* 
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of what nature soever they be, it is 
l^^st requisite that one should have some kind 
of sway or stroke more than all the residue (q)’^ 
and, therefore, -as before, one of the presbyters 
• of a city was raised to be a bishop, and to have 
authority over other presbyters, so one of the 
bishops of a province was selected and invested 
with certain authority over other bishops, and 
he was called an archbishop ; and in the appoint- 
ment of archbishops, the civil importance of the 
city seems to have been regarded, for we find the 
metropolitan bishops were generally archbishops, 
and hence archbishops were called metropoli- 
tans. Archbishops were first appointed in the 
second century; they had power to assemble 
the bishops wdthin their respective provinces, to 
regulate the election of bishops ( r), to conse- 
crate them, to hear appeals from their decisions, 
and to take cognizance of their general conduct 

And again, to four of these archbishops was 
given a pre-eminent I'ank over all other arch- 
bishops, namely, to the archbishops of Rome, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople, and 

. tliey 

(q } Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. 

(r) The intrigues and animosities which frequently 
created disputes and disturbances among the presbyters, 
mipear to have made some regulation necessary' in d»e 
|tectioa of bishops. 
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they ^re called primates or patriarchs. ’ 'Tite 
e:!tact %ate of the first three patriardbhtes is tiot 
Jcnown, but it was certainly prior to the counial 
of Nice, and probably much earlier. 'ITie see 
of Constantinople was not raised into a patii- 
archate till the first council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 381, It was at the same time decreed, 
that tlie patriarch of Constantinople should rank 
immediately after the patriarch of Ronoc, wlio 
had precedence of the otlier patriarchs ($)i 
and this distinction was confirmed by the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, and the second coundl of Con- 
stantinople, and by several imperial edicts; and, 
therefore, at the end of the fourth century, and 
for some time afterwards, the whole of Chris- 
tendom may be considered as divided into four 
parts, two of which were in the east, and were 
subject to the patriarchs of Constantinople and 
Antioch; the soutli was under the patriarch of 
Alexandria; and the west under the patriarch of 
Rome. The patriarchs had the power of assem- 
bling the archbishops and bishops witla®* ^fieir 
'jurisdictions, of consecrating archbishops, and of 
hearing appeals from them. 

And 

(s) This precedence Was given, probably, on account 
of the superior civil importance of die city, and the ex- 
^raent of the jurisdiction of the bishop ; for no claim, re- 
^Speetk^the superiority derived from St. Peter, was utigid 
tdl a'mnch later period. 
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4 !Dd ^us the church continued to be go- 
^ tiii the bishop of Rome obtained^ a com- 

plete , ascendancy over the whole, by means of 
aciyS power, in diiect opposition to the words 
of Scripture : “ Ye shall not lord it (or tyraii- 
nize) over cme another — one is your Master, 
which is Christ, and all ye are brethren;” tliat 
is, Ye shall not attempt to give laws, as the 
Gentiles do, according to your own will and 
pleasure; ye are all equally subject to the law 
of the Gospel, and must pretend to no autho’ 
rity of your own, like temporal rulers, but only 
consider yourselves as chosen servants of Christ, 
and minister by his directions for the edificatioa 
of the church, according to the different sta- 
tions in which ye are placed. 

In every considerable number of men, who 
are connected together, by being engaged in the 
aame common work, and where that work re- 
quires (as indeed every work does) a distribution 
of its parts, a certain plan of acting, the ob- 
seryf^ce of certain rules, occasional consulta- 
tions, and changes of that plan, or of tliose 
rules, as fresh circumstances arise, some sort of 
subordination is indispensable. It is scarcely 
pMsible that such a work ^ould proceed with re- 
gularity and success, unless there be a distiiMBioa 
of ranks among those who are employed in it We 

therefore,. 
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therefore jSonsidcr the difference of orders airifeog 
tije cler^, not only as derived from the practice 
of the primitive church, to which all Christians 
will allow that great respect and deference are 
undoubtedly due, but as founded in the nature 
of things, as absolutely necessary to the well- 
being of a religious society. If the duties of the 
Mosaic dispensation, established in the land of 
Canaan, which were to be performed in the 
temple at Jerusalem only, could not be properly 
arranged and executed without the three orders 
of riigh-pricst. Priests, and Levites, whose de* 
signation to their sacred office was determined 
by tlieir descent from Aaron and Levi, surely 
some distinction must be required among the 
Christian ministers of a populous kingdom, whose 
profession, on the one hand, does not depend 
upon their birth, nor, on the other, are they 
to be self-appointed. 

It is sometimes urged, that bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are now, in their office and autho- 
rity, very different from what they fmiy^v 
were; but this is no more than a necessary ‘con- 
sequence of a change of times and circumstances. 
It is scarcely possible that the functions 6f mi- 
nisters should be the same when Christianity 
was first preached, while it was unprotected by 
-the civil magistrate, and was embraced by only 

a part 
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jar<|)art of the inhabitants of the dist£|if cities of. 
' •aft' immense empire, holding but little u^tercourse 
with each other, and afterwards, when it be- 
came the established and universally professed 
religion of a whole, compact, and connected 
kingdom. It is not contended that the bishops, 
priests, and deacons, of England, are at present 
precisely the same that bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons were, in Asia Minor, seventeen hundred 
years ago. We only maintain that there have 
always been bishops, priests and deacons, in 
the Christian church, since the days of the Apos- 
tles, with different powers and functions, it is 
allowed, in different countries And at different 
periods; but the general principles and duties 
which have I'espectively charact^ized these) cle- 
rical orders, have been essentially the same at 
all times, and in all places ; and the variations, 
which they have undergone, have only been 
such as have ever belonged to all persons in 
public situations, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
a^^|iich are, indeed, inseparable from every 
thing in which mankind are concerned in this 
transitory and fluctuating world. 

I have thought it right to take this general 
view of the ministerial office, and to make these 
observations upon the clerical orders subsisting 
in this kingdom, for tlie purpose of pointing out 

tlie 
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the fouri&i^on and principles of Church Au^^o-* 
ri|^, anC of shewing that our ecclesiastical 
csiabKsl^ent is as nearly conformable, as change 
of circumstances will permit, to the practice of 
the primitive church. But though I flatter 
myself that I have proved episcopacy to be an 
apostolical institution, yet I readily acknowledge 
that there is no precept in the New Testament 
which commands that every church should be 
governed by bishops. No church can exist 
without some government : but though there 
must be rules and orders for the proper dis- 
charge of the offices of pablic worship ; though 
there must be fixed regulations concerning the 
appointment of ministers ; and though a subor- 
dination among them is expedient in the highest 
degree, yet it does pot follow that all these 
things must be precisely the same in every 
Christian country ; they may vary with the other 
varying circumstances of human society, with 
the extent of a country, the manners of its 
inhabitants, the nature of its civil 
ment, and many other peculiarities -^ach 
might be specified. As it has not pleased our 
Alniighty Father to prescribe any particular 
form of civil government for the security of 
temporal comforts to his rational creatures, 
so' neither has he prescribed any particular 
13 form 
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form of ecclesiastical polity as absolutely ne- 
cessary to the attainment of eternal happiness. 
But he has, in the most explicit terms, en- 
joined obedience to all governors, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, and whatever may be their de- 
nomination, as essential to the character of a 
true Christian. Thus the Gospel only lays 
down general principles, and leaves the appli- 
cation of them to men as free agents. Faith and 
good works are the only things indispensably re- 
quired for salvation; but a right faith may be 
more effectually promoted, and moral virtue may 
be better protected and encouraged, under one 
species of church-government than under an- 
other, in the same manner as temporal blessings 
are not enjoyed in the same degree under eveiy 
species of civil government. We who live in 
tliis country have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we live under the form of ecclesiastical po- 
lity founded by apostolical authority, and under 
a form of civil government of unparalleled ex- 
and these constitutions in church and 
stat^^e admirably suited, by tlieir congenial 
nature and intimate alliance, to afford mutual 
assistance and support to each other. They are 
so blended and interwoven that they must stand 
or fall together; and the friends of tlie tempo- 
ral and of the eternal interests of their teliow- 
VoL. II, Do creatures 
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creatures arc equally called upon to stand forward 
in the maintenance and defence of both. 

As the Scriptures do not prescribe any defi- 
nite form of church-government, so they con- 
tain no directions concerning the establishment 
of a power by which ministers are to be admit- 
ted to their sacred office. The only persons, 
except die Apostles, mentioned in the Acts or 
Epistles as infested with this power, are Timo- 
thy and Titus, both of whom received it from 
St. Paul, when they were placed by him at 
the head of the churches of Ephesus and Crete. 
But though episcopal ordination is not actually 
commanded in the New Testament, yet w^e know 
tliat it was invariably practised in every antient 
church; and thence we infer, that it was origi- 
nally instituted by the Apostles themselves. 
“ Our adversaries have been challenged long 
since to produce an ordination during the first 
fifteen hundred years after Christ, which was 
performed by presbyters, and not generally 
looked upon as invalid ; whereas, on the^ other 
hand, they who have been ordained by mere pres- 
byters in tlie primitive times, have been stripped 
of their pretended orders, and with derision 
-turned down to tlie laic form. A famous and 
known instance is Ischyras, who was deposed 
■by the Synod of Alexandria, because Colluthus, 

who 
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who ordained him, was supposed to be no* 
more than a presbyter, though pretending to 
be a bishop. The council of Sardica, and the 
council of Seville in Spain, acted in like man- 
ner on the like occasions CrJ.” It appears then 
that no species of church government except the 
episcopal, and no mode of ordination except by 
bishops, have any claim to the sanction of the 
primitive church of Christ. Frdin the Apostles, 
episcopal ordination has been regularly con- 
veyed to us, and the legislature of this kingdom 
has recognized and confirmed this power to 
bishops; they therefore are the persons among 
us WHO HAVE ' PUBI.IC AUTHOEITY GIVEN 
THEM IN THE CONGREGATION TO CALL 
AND SEND MINISTERS INTO THE EORd's 

vinevard; and those who are called 

AND SENT BY THEM, WE JUDGE LAWFULLY 

called and sent. In every church, in which 
episcopacy prevails, the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of bishops is considered as essential to tlie 
pow^ of consecrating and ordaining; and upon 
that principle, when, a few years since, episco- 
pacy was about to be established in the in- 
dependent states of America, the persons who 
were to be appointed by the government of 
the country to be .the first bishops, previously 

came 

(r) Veneer on this Art. Vide Bingham, b. 2. c, 3. 

O D 2 
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came from America to receive consecration from 
the hands of English bishops. And upon the 
same principle we should allow a popish priest, 
who should have renounced the errors of po- 
pery, to perform the functions of a priest in 
our church without a fresh ordination. When 
the Reformation took place in England, the 
bishops and clergy were not consecrated and or- 
dained again ; • they had received consecration 
and ordination from mkx -who had public 

AUTIIOBITT GIVEN THEM IN THE CONGRE- 
GATION for that purpose; and to whom the 
power of consecrating and ordaining had been 
transmitted from the Apostles : and that power, 
although it had passed through the connipted 
channel of the church of Rome, was not viti- 
ated by its erroneous doctrines or superstitious 
w'arship. Our Saviour acknowledged Caiaphas 
to be high-priest, and he even prophesied as 
such, although he was not the head of Aaron's 
family, to whom the high-priesthood w'as by 
divine command confined. And the antient ca- 
tholic church admitted into its communion those 
who had been baptized by heretics, witliout re- 
baptizing them. 

I shall conclude this subject with the fpllow- 
iiig testimony of the learned Mr. Le Clerc, a 
divine of tlie church of Holland, in which the 
9 pre&by- 
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presbyterian form of government prevailed, and 
therefore he cannot he considered as prejudiced 
in favour of episcopacy : “ I have always,” says 
he, “ professed to believe, that episcopacy is of 
apostolical institution, and consequently very 
good and very lawful ; that man. had no manner 
of right to change it in any place, unless it w'as 
impossihlc otherwise to reform the abuses that 
crept into Christianity; that it was justly pre- 
served in England, where the Reformation was 
practicable without altering it; that therefore 
the Protestants in England and other places, 
where there arc bishops, do ver}' ill to separate 
from that discipline; tliat they would still do 
much worse in attempting to destroy it, in order 
to set up presbytery, fanaticism, and anarchy. 
Things ought not to be turned into a chaos, nor 
people seen every where without a call, and with- 
out learning, pretending to inspiration. No- 
thing is more proper to prevent them than the 
episcopal discipline, as by law established in 
England, especicdly when those that preside in 
church government are persons of penetration, 
sobriety, and discretion.” 


i>» 3 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Of speaking in the Congi’egation in such a 
Tongue as the People understandeth. 

IT IS A THING PLAINLY REPUGNANT TO THE 
WORD OF GODj AND THE CUSTOM OF THE 
PRIMITIVE CHURCH, TO HAVE PUBLIC 
PRAYER IN THE CHURCH, OR TO MINISTER 
THE SACRAMENTS, IN A TONGUE NOT UN- 
DERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE. 


Xhe object for which Christians assemble them- 
selves together, being to hear the word of God, 
to offer their united prayers and praises to their 
heavenly Father, and to participate in those holy 
ordinances whicli it jileased the divine Author of 
our religion to institute, it seems obvious to 
common sense, that the public service of the 
church should be performed in a language un- 
derstood by the congregation. One of the gene- 
ral rules given by St. Paul relative to public 
worship, is, “ Let all things be done unto 
edifying f a) f but how can the people be edified, 
unless they understand the language in which 
their ministers read and speak? And the same 

Apostle 


(a) i Cor. c. 14. V. 26, 
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Apostle reproves certain persons vi-ho had abused 
the gift of tongues, by speaking in unknown 
tongues in the congregations at Corinth, in a 
manner which plainly shews,' that the common 
people ought not to be called upon to join in 
tlie public service of God, unless they compre- 
hend what is said: — “ If I know not the mean- 
ing of the voice, I shall be unto liim that speak- 
eth a barbarian; and he that speaketh shall be a 
barbarian unto me. If I pray in an unknown 
tongue, my spirit prayeth, but my understand- 
ing is unfruitful. What is it then? I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray w’ith the under- 
standing also. Else when thou shalt bless with 
the spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room 
of the unlearned say Amen at tliy giving of 
thanks, seeing he understandeth not what thou 
sayest (b) r” 

There is scarcely any duty more repeatedly 
and more earnestly enforced in Scripture than 
that of prayer ; and surely all the various pre- 
cepts and instructions, delivered to us upon this 
important subject, imply that our prayers are to 
be offered in a language whidi we understand. 
We are to worship God in spirit and in truth ; 
but how can the mind or heart of those be 

affected, 

(h) i Cor. c. 14. V. ir, &c. 

D n 4 
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affected, who do not comprehend the meaning of 
the words which they hear and utter ? 

The gift of tongues enabled the Apostles and 
first preachers of the Gospel to speak the lan- 
guages of the countries into which they travelled ; 
and it seems impossible to conceive, that after 
they had converted tlie inhabitants, by explaining 
to them the evidences of tlie Christian religion in 
their own language, they should admit them into 
that religion by the sacrament of baptism, per- 
formed in an unknown tongue; and that tliey 
should direct them to perform the duty of 
prayer and thanksgiving, enjoined by their new 
religion, and to commemorate the death of their 
Saviour in obedience to his commands, in a lan- 
guage which tliey did not understand. We have 
indeed the positive testimony of tlie antient 
fathers, that when Christianity was spread into 
different countries, not only the Scriptures were 
translated, but the public service was performed 
in their respective languages; and in particu- 
lar Origen says, “ The Grecians use the Greek 
words in their prayers ; the Romans, Latin; and 
every one prays to God in his own language ; 
and he that is Lord of every language hears that 
which is asked for in any language ( c ),"- — “ On 

the 


(c) Orig.cont. Cels, lib. 8, 
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the day which is called Sunday,” says Justin 
Martyr, “ there is an assembly of all those who 
live either in the cities or in the country ; and 
those things which are written of, or by, the 
Apostles, and the writings of the prophets, are 
read as long as time will permit. Uhen the 
reader has finished, he tha' presides in the assem- 
bly admonishes and exhorts us to put those 
good things which we have heard in practice. 
And afterwards we rise up with one consent, and 
send up our prayers to God ( d )." — It is implitd, 
that all this was done in a Idugnage known to 
the congregation; and wc may add, rljat no 
liturgy was ever originally composed except in 
the vernacular tongue of those for w huic use it 
was designed. 

The Latin language continued to be generally 
understood in the countries immediately under 
the influence of the popes, until it became the 
policy of the church of Rome to keep the com- 
mon people in a state of ignorance and blind 
dependance. They were aware that this pur- 
pose would be greatly promoted by their con- 
tinuing to use the Latin liturgies, even after they 
ceased to be understood. And as the same 

principle 

(d) Apol. 2. c, 87. This account of Justin agrees 
with the public service of our church, witich consists of 
prayers, reading of the Scriptures, and a sermon. 
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principle has evei' actuated the governing part of 
tlie Romish church, they have never made any 
alteration in tliis practice: the whole of their 
liturgy is still in Latin. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upOn this subject : 
what has been already said upon the authority of 
Scripture, and of early ecclesiastical writers, is 
amply sufficient to prove, tliat it is a thing 

PLAINLY REPUGNANT TO THE 'WORD OF GOD, 
AND THE CUSTOM OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, 
TO HAVE PUBLIC PRAYER IN THE CHURCH, 
OR TO MINISTER THE SACRAMENTS, IN A 
TONGUE NOT UNDERSTANDED OF THE PEO- 
PLE (e). 

(e) Those who wish to sec this subject more fully 
tiiscussed, may consult b. 13. c. 4. of Bingham’s Anti- 
quities: and Usher’s Hisloria Dogmatica Controversi* 
inter Orthodoxos ct Pontificios de Scripturis et Sacris 
Vernaculis. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Of the Sacraments. 

f. It rf'*’ 

SACRAMENTS ORDAINED OF CHRIST BE NOT 
ONLY BADGES OR TOKENS OF CHRISTIAN 
, men’s PROFESSION, BUT RATHER THEY BE 
CERTAIN SURE WITNESSES AND EFFECTUAL 
SIGNS OF GRACE, AND GOd’s GOOD-WILL 
TOWARDS US ; BY THE WHICH HE DOTH 
WORK INVISIBLY IN US, AND DOTH NOT 
ONLY QUICKEN, BUT ALSO STRENGTHEN AND 
CONFIRM OUR FAITH IN HIM. 

THERE ARE TWO SACRAMENTS ORDAINED OF 
CHRIST OUR LORD IN THE GOSPEL, THAT IS 
TO SAY, BAPTISM AND THE SUPPER OF THE 
LORD. 

THOSE FIVE, COMMONLY CALLED SACRAMENTS, 
THAT IS TO SAY, CONFIRMATION, PENANCE, 
ORDERS, MATRIMONY, AND EXTREME UNC- 
TION, ARE NOT TO BE COUNTED FOR SACRA- 
MENTS OF THE gospel; BEING SUCH AS HAVE 
GROWN PARTLY OF THE CORRUPT FOLLOW- 
ING OF THE APOSTLES, PARTLY ARE STATES 
OF LIFE ALLOWED IN THE SCUIPTURFS; BLT 
YET HAVE NOT LIKE NATURE OF SACRA- 
MENTS WITH BAPTISM AND THE LOUd’s SUP- 
PER, FOR THAT THEY HAVE N OT ANY V ISIBLE 
SIGN OR CEREMONY ORDAINED OF GOD. 


THE 
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THE SACRAMENTS WERE ORDAINED OF CIIlilST 
NOT TO BE GAZED UPON, OR TO BE CARRIED 
ABOUT, BUT THAT WE SHOULD DULY USE 
THEM. AND IN SIJCH AS WORTHILY 

RE CEIVE^TIIE S^ME , THEY ^lAVE A WHOLE- 
SOME EFFECT OR OPERATION. BUT 
T HAT REC EIVE TH EM UNWORTHILY PUR- 
CHASE TO THEMSELVES DAMNATION, AS 
ST. PAUL SAITH. 


We have now before us a series of articles, seven 
in number, which treat of the Christian doctrine 
of Sacraments. The fii'st two relate to Sacra- 
ments in general, the third to Baptism, and the 
other four to the Lord’s Supper. Under this ar- 
ticle we are to consider the meaning of the word 
Sacrament, and to distinguish the real sacraments 
of the Gospel from the pretended ones of the 
church of Home. 

There is no word in the Old or New Testa- 
ment which corresponds to the w’ord Sacra- 
ment. It is a Latin word; and agreeably to its 
derivation it nas applied by tiie early waiters of 
the western church to any ceremony of our holy 
religion, especially if it were figurative or mys- 
tical faj. But a more confined signification 

of 

(a) Vide Bingham’s Antiquities, b. 12. c. i. sect. 4. 
1 lie word used by the Greek Fathers for sacrament 

is 
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of this word by degrees prevailed, and in that 
stricter sense, it has been always used by the di- 
vines of our church. To prevent however any 
misapprehension or doubt upon the subject, this 
article very properly begins with a definition 
or description of what wc are to understand by sa- 
craments. Sacraments ordained by ciirist 

BE NOT ONLY BADGES OR TOKENS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN men’s PROFESSION, BUT RATHER THEY 
BE CERTAIN SURE WITNESSES AND EFFECTUAL 
SIGNS OF GRACE, AND GOd’s GOOD-WILL TO- 
WARDS US ; BY THE WHICH HE DOTH WORK IN- 
VISIBLY IN US, AND DOTH NOT ONLY QUICKEN, 
BUT ALSO STRENGTHEN AND CONFIRM OUU 
FAITH IN HIM. TliC meaning of the word 
Sacraments” being thus stated, the next thing to 
be considered is, whether the Divine Autlior of 
our religion instituted any such ceremonies or 
ordinances ; and the article asserts that there 

ARE TWO SACRAMENTS ORDAINED OF CHRIST 
OUR LORD IN I HE GOSPEL, THAT IS TO SAY, 
BAPTISM, AND THE SUPPER OF THE LORD. 

It 

is Mvary\p\ov, Tliis word occurs frequently in the New 
Testament, but never in the sense of an external rite. 

(h) In the ai tides of 1552, the definition of the word 
Sacrament was made the last clause in this article, and 
nothing was sard in it cqnceming the five Popish sacra- 
ments. 
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It is our business therefore to shew from the New 
Testament, under this and the following articles, 
that Chi ist did really institute Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, and tliat the account given of 
them by the inspired w’riters corresponds w,ith 
the above explanation of the word Sacrament. ’ 
That Christ during his ministry directed those 
who became his disciples to be baptized, is evi- 
dent from a variety of passages (cj in the Gos- 
pels; and alter his resurrection he commanded 
his Apostles to “ go and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Sou, and of the Holy Ghost;” and he 
ad<leu, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world (d)." Baptism theretbre, by 
the express direction of Clnist himself, is the 
rite by which we arc to be admitted into his 
holy leligion. Our Saviour also promises eter- 
nal salvation to faith and baptism : “ lie that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved (ejP 
And upon another occasion hp makes baptism 
an Cosriilial condition of admission into the 
kingdom of God : “ Except a man be born of 
water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God f).” And St. Peter, in his 

sermon 

(c) John, c. 3. v. 22 and 26. c. 4. v. i. 

Matt, c. 28 V. 20. Mark, c. i6. V. i6. 

<J) John, c. 3. V. 5. 
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sermon upon the day of Pentecost, says, “ Re- 
pent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost (g)” 
Though in this and several other passages of 
the New Testament the name of Christ only is 
mentioned, we are not to imagine, that bap- 
tism was ever performed by the Apostles in the 
name of Christ only. These expressions mean 
admission into Christianity by baptism, without 
any reference to the form, which was always 
that prescribed by Christ himself. Some per- 
sons at Ephesus told St. Paul, that they had not 
heard of the Holy Ghost ; upon which he asked 
them, “ Unto what then were yc baptized (i ) ?” 
This question plainly implies, that if they had 
been baptized as Christians, they must have 
heard of the Holy Ghost; that is, they must 
have been baptized in his name ; and it appears 
that they had only been baptized “ unto John’s 
baptism (k).” And we learn from the antient 
fathers, that, in the primitive church, baptism 
was always performed in the name of all the 
three persons of the blessed Trinity (1). 

As 

(g) Acts, c. 2. V. 38. 

(h) Acts, c. 8. v.'i6. c. 10. V. 48. c. 19. v. 5. 

(i) Acts, c. 19. V. 3. (k) Acts, c. 19. v. 3. 

( 1 ) Bas, de Spir. Sane, cap. 12. Recog. lib. 6. cap. 9. 
Bb. 3. cap. 68. Can. Apost. 49. 
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As by Baptism we enter into the Christian 
covenant, so by the lord’s Supper we profess our 
continuance in it. That our Saviour, the night 
betore his crucifixion, instituted the Lord’s Sup- 
per, we have the testimony of the first three 
Evangelists f uz ) ; and moreover, St. Paul sayg, 
“ I iiave rectived of the Lord that whicli also 
I delivered unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the 
sa.ne night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread : and when he had given thanks, he brake 
it, and said. Take, eat; this is my body which 
is broken for you ; this do in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also he took the 
cup when he had supped, saying, This cup is 
the new t .starnent of my blood; this do, as oft 
as ye drink it, in remembrance of me : for as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do shew' the Loi d’s death, till he come (n).^ 
And in the preceding chapter of the same epistle 
he says, “ Tlie cup of blessing which we bless, is 
it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 
the bread which we break, is it not the commu- 
nion of the body of Christ (o)V' 

Hence it appears that baptism and the 

SUPPER OF OUR LORD WERE ORDAINED OF 

CHRIST OUR LORD IN THE GOSPEL: and the 

passages 

(m) Matt. c. 26, Maik, c. 14. Luke, c. 22. 

OO I Cor. c. 1 1. V. 23, &c. foj j Cor. c. lO. v, 16. 
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passages which have been already quoted suffi- 
ciently shew that they are not to be considered 
as barely external rites : but the more particular 
design and nature of these two sacraments will 
be explained under the 27th and 28th articles. 
In the meantime we may obseive, that the true 
idea of sacraments is, that they arc foederal acts 
of religion. We on our part make certain pro- 
fessions and vows; and if tlicse he made in sin- 
cerity and truth, God ])roiniscs to affoid us his 
secret assistance in performing tl le great %vork of 
our salvation. It is evident, that ordinances of 
this high importance must be instituted by the 
Founder himself of our religion, or f)y his Apos* 
ties in his name. Rites and ceremonies, for the 
more convenient and decent celebration of pub- 
lic w'orship, may be regulated by the church ; 
but foederal acts, which imply a signification of 
the divine will, and a comm a ni cation of the 
divine grace, must be authorized by God him- 
self. He only can pi escribe the conditions 
upon which he will bestow his blcssiogs, and 
point out the channels by which he thinks fit to 
convey them. Tliis therefore is the test by 
which every ])retended sacrament is to be tried ; 
and if it be not found in the New Testament 
under the character of an outward and visible 
sign, accompanied with the conditional promise 
VoL. II. E E of 
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of an inward spiritual grace, it is to be rejected 
as having no claim to the title of a sacrament. 

In the primitive ages of Christianity, there 
was no dispute concerning the number of sacra- 
ments properly so railed ; and consequently we 
find very little upon that subject in the early 
ecclesiastical writers. However, the Recogni- 
tions, Mhich were written at the end of the se- 
cond century, allow of only two sacraments (p)'t 
and Justin Martyr ((j), Tcrtullian (r), Cyiil of 
Jerusalem (s), Augustine (t), and Chrysos- 
tom (u), all mention two sacraments, namely, 
Rajitism, and the Lord’s Supper, and no more. 
I’etcr Lombard, a viritcr of die twelfth centmy, 
is the first who reckons seven sacraments, add- 
ing to die above two these five. Confirma- 
tion, Penance, Ordcis, Matrimony, and Ex- 
treme Unction. Pope Eugenius IV. about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, pronounced, 
that these five, as well as the other two, ought 
to be considered as- sacraments. In the followinw 

O 

ctmtury, all seven were declared to be equally 
sacraments by the Council of Trent; and from 

that 

(p) Lib. I. (q) Apol. cap. 79. etseq. 

(r) De. cor. Mil. cap. 3. lib. coat. Marc. 

(s) T)e Catccr. 

(t) De Doct. Chr.lib. 3. cap. 9. Epist. 23 et 118. 

(u) In Joan. 85. 
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that time they have air ays been acLnouletiged 
as such by tlio Iloinish Church. On the other 
hand, our chiircl) asseils, that those five 

COMMONLV (.V) CALLED SACRAMENTS, THAT 
IS TO SAY, CONI TILMATIOV, PENANCE, ORDERS, 
MATRiajONY, AND EXTREME UNCTION, ARE 
NOT TO BE COUT* TED FOR SAChAMENTSOF IHE 

gospel; being suc h as have grown PARILY 

OF TJIE CORRUPT FOLIOWING OF THE APOS- 
TLES, PARTLY ARE STATES OF LIFE ALLOWED 
IN THE SCRIPTURE, BUT YET HAVE NOT LIKE 
NATURE OF SACRAM EX TS W ITU BAPTISM AND 
THE lord’s SUPPl R: for THAT THEY HAVE NOT 
ANY VISIBLE SIGN OR CEREMONY ORDAINED 
OF GOD. 

Wc shall consider these five Popish sacraments 
in tlie order in which tljey stand in the article, 
and shall therefore begin with confirmation, 
in treating of which, we arc to explain in what 
respect our church receives it as a religious 
ordinance, and upon what ground it refuses to 
acknowledge it as a sacrament. 

When 

(x) That is, which were Tommonly called so when 
these articles were diawn up. 'i'he number of sacra- 
ments was not among the abuses lirst corrected by the 
reformers. A saci ament in the "I'rent catechism is 
defined to be, a thing subject to sense, which, by God’s 
appointment, has virtue both to signify and to work holi- 
ness and 1 ighteousness. 


E E 2 
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When the Apostles at Jerusalem heard that 
many of the inhabitants of Samaria had cm- 
biaced the Gospel, and had been baptized, 
they sent thither Peter and John, who laid their 
hands upon these new converts, and prayed that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, and the 
PJoly Ghost descended upon them (y). And 
when the men of Ephesus had been baptized, 
“ Paul laid his hands upon them, and the Holy 
Ghost came on thorn (z)." And St. Paul, in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, mentions the doc- 
trine of the laying on of hands immediately after 
the doctrine of baptism Upon these au- 

thorities was founded the ]>racticc, which pi’C- 
vailod in the primitive church, of persons re- 
ceiving bom the bislrop immediately after bap- 
tijin, a solemn benediction, accompanied W'ith 
imposition of hands, unction upon the forehead 
with the holy chrism (hj, the sign of the ci’oss, 
and a prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost. 
T(*rtul!ian says, “ When we come out of tlic 
vr ater, we are anointcil with a blessed ointment, 
according' to that ancient rite by which men 
used to be anointed for the priest’s oflice, W’ith 
oil out of a horn, ever since the time that Aaron 

was 

(y) Acts, c.'8. V. 14, &c (%} Acts, c. 19. v. 6. 

( aj Heb. c. 6. v. 2. 

(b) The chrism was made of oil and balsam. 
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was anointed by Moses; so that Christ himself 
has his name from Chrism. Then we have the 
imposition of hands on ns, ^\hich calls down and 
invites the Holy Ghost (cjT This ceremony 
was called Confirmation, as it completed the ad- 
mission of the [Terson into the Christian church, 
and qualified him to partake of the Lord s Sup- 
per. It was not confined to adults, but infants 
also received C'onfirmution as soon as they A\ere 
baptized, and an opportunity offered of pre- 
senting them to the bi&hop. Though it was 
generally performed by bishops, yet, in some 
countries, and at some periods, it was performed 
by presbyters; but in that case it was necessary 
that the chrism should have been previously 
consecrated by the bishop. Jerome tells us, 
that, in his time, Confirmation was always per- 
formed ill the I.atiri church by bisiiops, as it 
liad been in earlier times (d) \ wbut Hilary says, 
that in Egypt tlie prcsbjtcrs confirmed in the 
bishop s absence (e) \ and that w as also the 
practice of the (ircek chuich; but the Greek 
Christians did not allow Confirniation to be a 
sacrament. We learn from one of the canons 
of the Council of Illiberis, that, in the time 
both of Cyprian and of Augustine, Confinnation 

was 

(c) Tcrt. dc Baptism, cap. 7. 

(d) Hieron. ad Lucif. 

(e) Jill, in cap. 4. ad Ephes* 

E 3 
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was performed by bishops (f). The antients did 
not think this rite of Confirmation so absolutely 
necessary, that the want of it v\oiild exclude from 
the kingdom of heaven those who had already 
been baptized ; but tljey attributed to it so much 
importance, tliat tiiey punished the neglect of 
it w'ith marks of disgrace and public censure; 
and denied the privilege of ecclesiastical promo- 
tion and lioly orders to such persons as had 
voluntarily and carelessly omitted it. 

After this example of the primitive Christians, 
our church icquires ail who have been bap- 
tized to appear publicly in the congregation, and 
renew th.ir baptismal vow according to the form 
prescribed in our liturgy. This falls uilhin.the 
authority of the church, and may be considered 
as included in the general prcccjjts of doing all 
things “ in order and unto edifying especially 
since the now universal practice of infant bap- 
tism makes Confirmation more necessary than it 
was in the primitive times, when chiefly adults 
were baptized. It seems highly reasonable that 

they, 

(f) AEtate Cypriani, Ep. 79. Praepositis ecclesi* oblati 
sunt huptizati, utpci eorura orationem et manus imposi- 
tionem <;piritum sanctum consequerentur ; eundeiiique 
morem in suis prapositis annis post Cypriani martyrium 
150 ecclcsiam servasse scripsit Augustinus. (DeTrin. 
lib. 15. cap. z6.) Erant secundum canonem ab cpiscopo 
consignandi quot^uot diebus solemnibus sacro lavacro 
tingebantur. Cone. Illib. cap. 38 et 77. 
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they, who, at the time of their baptism, were* 
incapable of making any engagement, should, 
when they arrive at a proper age, ratify and con- 
firm those promises which were made in their 
name. And to give this ordinance' the greater 
solemnity, it is performed only by the higher or- 
ders of the church, the archbishops and bishops. 
Thus far our clmrch receives Coiifirrnation, con- 
fining it to prayer and imposition of hands, with- 
out the chrism or the sign of the cross, and believes 
it to be derived from the practice of the Apostles. 
But as it is not a regular institution of Clirist or 
his Apostles, like Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
w ith a w ritten command that it should be con- 
tinued in future ages, and a promise that it will 
be attended with inward grace, we reject it as a 
iJacrament. There is, indeed, not a single precept 
upon the subject in the New Testament; nor is 
there any scriptural authority for tiie use of the 
chrism, or the sign of the cross, and Bingham 
thinks that the chrism made no part of Confir- 
mation before the latter end of the second cen- 
tury, though other writers attribute an earlier 
date to it. It must be admitted by all, that 
imposition of hands was not peculiar to Confir- 
mation (g ) ; and that no separate efficacy is 
Rscribed to it distinct from tlie prayers which 

accompanied 

(g) Matt c. 19. V. 13. Mark, c. 10; v. 16. Luke, 
c. 4. T. 40. 


T p .1 
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accompanied it; and prayer and imposition of 
hands arc not sufficient to constitute a sacra- 
ment : we, tlierefore, consider Confirmation as 
nothing more than a solemn manner of persons 
taking upon themselves their baptismal vow ; 
and, as such, it is a ceremony of high importance, 
calculated to impress youthful minds with a just 
sense of the great obligations of the Christian 
profession, and to excite in them an earnest en- 
deavour “ faithfully to observe such things as 
they, by their own confession, have assented 
unto (h)” 

It is pretended that the Popi&h sacrament of 
PENANCE, which is next to be considered, is de- 
I'ived from the Scripture doctrine of repentance ; 
but it is in fact a corruption of a practice which 
prevailed in the primitive church. During th© 
severe persecutions which the Christians suf- 
fered in the early ages of the Gospel, many, 
through fear of tortures and death, apostatized 
from the faith. It frequently happened, that 
these men, after the danger was past, were de- 
sirous of returning to communion with the 
church; but they were not allowed, till they 
had made a public confession of their offence in 
the presence of the congregation. In this man- 
ner confession began to be a part of ecclesiastical 
discipline ; and being thus in the first instance, 

applied 


(h) Confirmation Service, 
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applied to a crime of a public nature, it was 
afterwards extended to private sin. Besides the 
shame of public confession, the offending party 
was compelled to submit to public reproof to 
acts of penance, to exclusion from the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, and to a temporary suspen- 
sion of all the privileges of a Christian (i). We 
learn, from the canons of the numerous councils, 
which were held in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, that they were chiefly occupied in regu- 
lating the nature and duration of these censures, 
and in settling the degree of discretionary power 
to be vested in bishops for the purpose of relax- 
ing or shortening them, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. Public confession was 
soon found to be attended with many incon- 
■veniencies ; and, therefore, instead of it, offenders 
were permitted to confess their sins* privately, 
either to the bishops themselves, or to peniten- 
tiary priests appointed by them. When the pu- 
nishment, which was still public, though the sins 
remained secret, was finished, the penitent was 
formally received into communion with tlie 
church by prayer and imposition of hands. The 
office of penitentiary priest was abolished in the 

east 

(i) Whoever wishes to see an account of the rigour 
of the antient penance, may consult Bingham’s Anti- 
quities, book 18. c. 4. and also DaUseus de Confessione, 
and Morinus de Pcinitenda, 
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east in the reign of Theodosius fJe) ; Ixjt it was 
retained much longer in the western church. In 
the filth century public penance was submitted 
to with difficulty and reluctance ; and it was 
thought expedient to allow pt nance, in certain 
eases, to be performed in monasteries, or in some 
private place, before a small select number of 
persons ; this pri\ ate [KJiiancc was gradually ex- 
tended to^ more and more cases ; and before the 
end of the seventh century, the practice of public 
penance for [ii ivate sins was entirely abolished. 
About the end of the eighth century, penance 
began to be commuted ; in the room of the an- 
tient severities, prayers, masses, and alms, were 
substituted ; 'and in process ot time the clergy of 
the church of Rouie gained such an ascendancy 
over the minds of the people, as to |>ersuade 
them that it was their duty to confess all their 
sins, however private or heinous, to the priest, 
who had power to prescribe the conditions of 
absolution; and to give a greater sanction to 
this delusion, they called it a Sacrament, and 
made it to consist in confession to the priest, and 
in absolution from him, after or before such acts 
of devotion, nioitification, and charity, as he 
should think fit to enjoin. ' By a canon of the 
council of Lateran, held a. d. 1215, every per- 
son 

(hj Socrates, lib. 5. cap. 19. Soasom.lib, 7.cap.i6, 
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•son was directed to confess his sins, at least once 
in every year, to the priest of his parish. A 
ritual was drawn up for this purpose, which is 
still used by Papists, and in which the priest ab- 
solvesS^ithout any qualification or reserve ; and 
it was decreed by the Council of Trent, that all 
were to be anatheuiatl/ied who maintained “ non 
Tequiri confesbioneni poenitcutis ut sacerdos eu* 
absolvere possit ; ’ 01 whoa^scrted “ ab.>olutiooem 
sacrainentalem sacerdotis n{>a esse actum judi- 
cialem, sed nudum iijinisterium pronunciandi et 
dcclarandi I'cmissa esse peccata. ’ 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that tlie Pe- 
nance of tlic chuicb of Home is totally dilFcrcnt 
from the Gospel doctrine of repentance, which 
consists in an inward sorrow for past sins, and a 
firm resolution of future amendment. This pre- 
tended sacrament has no foundation vihatever in 
Scripture; \^c arc not commanded to confess 
our sins to priests, nor are they empowered to 
dispense absolution upon their own judgment 
St James indeed says, “ Confess your faults one 
to another Cl) but no mention is here made of 
priests; and the word “faults’’ seems to con- 
fine the precept to a mutual Confession among 
Christians, of those oflcnces by whiTi they may 
have injured each other; but, certainly, the 
pecessity of auricular confession, and the power 

of 

( 1 ) James^ c. 5. v, 16. 
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of priestly absolution, cannot be inferred from 
Ibis passage. JV.nd though many of the early 
ecclesiastical writers earnestly recommend confes- 
sion to the clergy, yet they never represent it as 
essential to the pardon of sin, or as having any 
connexion with a saci'ameut ; they only urge it 
jis entitling a person to the pi-ayers of the congre- 
gation ; as useful for supporting the authority of 
wholesome discipline, and for maintaining the pu- 
rity of the Christian church. But Ciirysostom con- 
demns all seciet confession to menf m), as being 
obviously liable to great abuses ; and Basil ( n J, 
Hilary and Augustine all advise con- 
fession of sins to Ciod only. And M. Daille has 
})rovcd, in his elaborate w ork upon this subject, 
that private, auricular, sacramental confession of 
tins was unknown in the primitive church fqj. 

But though there is not the slightest ground 
for considering Beiumcc as a Sacrament, nor any 
authority for lequiiing auricular confession to' 
priests ; yet confession of sins to God is an indis- 
pensable duty, and confession to priests may 
sometimes be useful, by leading to effectual re- 
pentance, and therefore our church encourages 
its members to use confidential confession to their 
priest, or to any other minister of Gods holy 

word j 

(tn) Horn. 31. in Heb, (n)Jn Psalm 37. v. 8. 
fo^ In Psdlm ^1. (p; Confess, hb. 10. cap. 

(q) De Aui . Conf. lib. 4, cap. 25, 
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word (r); but this is very different from its be- 
ing an essential part of a Sacrament instituted by 
Christ or his Apostles, A contrite sinner may 
feel relief in unburdening his mind to his spiritual 
pastor, and may receive advice and consolatbn,^ 
which may soften the pangs of a wounded con- 
science; his scruples may be removed; his good 
resolutions may be confirmed; and, instead of 
falling a victim to religious melancholy, he may 
be enabled to work out his salvation by a life of 
active virtue, and by an humble faith in the me- 
rits of the blessed Jesus, who, as he himself 
assures us, came into the world “ to call sinners 
to repentance.” 

The only absolution, which our church autho- 
rizes its clergy to pronounce, is ministerial, or de- 
claratory of God’s pardon upon the performance 
of the conditions which he has been pleased to 
require in the Gospel ; it always supposes faith and 
sincere repentance, of which God alone is judge. 
Nor was any absolution, except declaratory and 
precatory, known among the early Christians, as 
fully appears from the antient liturgies and rituals, 
and from the authors who have written upon 
these subjects ; particularly from the treatise of 
Morinus de Poenitenti^, in w hich he has proved 
that the indicative form of absolution, as it is 

called, 


(r) Exhortation in Communion Service. 
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called, Ego te absolve, was introduced into the 
church as late as the twelfth century. Previous 
to that period, only some such prayer as this was 
used, Absolutionem et remissionem tribuat tibi 
omnipotens ' Deus. The right of requiring con- 
fession, and of absolving sins, as exercised in the 
church of Rome, must necessarily be tlie source 
of an undue and dangerous influence to the 
clergy, and must at the same time operate as a 
great encouragement to vice and immorality 
among the people. Our church, in imitation of 
the primitive church, for certain offences im- 
poses public penance as a part of its discipIineV 
but it by no means considers or represents divine 
forgiveness as a certain consequence of that out- 
ward and involuntary act. 

The third of the Popish sacraments rejected in 
this article is orders. Wc have shewn under a 
former article, that there has been an uninter- 
rupted succession of ministers since tlie days of 
the Apostles. But though it is perfectly conform- 
able to Scripture, and to the practice of the 
primitive church, that certain persons should be 
set apart for the public service of religion, that 
there should be different ranks of these persons, 
and that they should be rcgulaily appointed by 
men who have public authority given them in 
the congregation for that purpose, yet Shere is 

no 
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no ground for considering ordiaation as a Sacra- 
ment. Neither Christ nor his apostles prescribed 
any particular form df ordaining ministers, to be 
observed in succeeding ages ; but they left this, 
with other things of a similar nature, to be regu- 
lated by the church. Prayer, and imposition of 
hands, have been always used upon tliis occasion ; 
but these are not sufficient, as was before ob- 
served, to constitute a Sacrament. And, there- 
fore, as ordination wants the essential properties 
of a sacrament, we esteem it only as a solemn 
mode of appointing ministers to their sacred 
office. The Papists make use of many ceremo- 
nies in the ordination of their ministers, which 
were unknown in the church for at least ten cen- 
turies, and (luting that period Orders were never 
mentioned by any ecclesiastical writer as a Sa- 
crament. These new ceremonies were probably 
added, and the name' of a Sacrament given to or- 
dination, for the purpose of raising the import- 
ance of the clerical ch.u’actcr in the eyes of the 
commotv pco[>le, and of promoting by these 
means the influence and authority cf the Roman 
pontiffs. 

Matrimoxv is the fourth of the Popish sacra- 
ments rejected in this article. Matrimony is not 
only “ a state of life alloved by the Scriptures,” 
hut it is^an ordinance of God instituted at the 

first 
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first creation of man, and confirmed by the Newr 
Testament. It has not, however, the slightest 
pretension to be considered as a Sacrament, al- 
though it was pronounced to be such by Pope 
Eugenius, and afterwards by the Council of 
Trent. It has no visible sign ordained of God, 
nor any promise of inward grace, which are es- 
sential to a sacrament. St. Paul, in his Epistle' 
to the Ephesians (s), calls the marriage of Christ 
and his church Murlugiov, a mystery, which, in the 
Vulgate is rendered Sacramentum; but that ex- 
pression means, that Christ is not literally mar- 
ried to his church, but only metaphorically of 
mystically. As matrimony is reckoned a sacra- 
ment by the church of Rome, Papists hold that 
all marriages are indissoluble, and do not allow of 
divorces even in cases of adultery, except upon 
the authority of the Pope’s dispensation. 

The fifth and last of the Popish sacraments 
rejected in this article is extreme unction, 
which is practised by the priests of the church of 
Rome upon the aick, who are supposed to be past 
recovery ; and it is believed to give final pardon- 
for sin, with all necessary assistances in the last 
agony. The oil, which has been previously 
blessed by a bishop, is applied to the five senses, 
»’Uli these' words, Per hanc saaram unctionem, 

et 


(s) C, 5. v. 32. 
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et suam piissimam misericordiamf iodulgeat tilx 
Deus quicquid peccasti per visum, auditum, o|f 
factum, gustum, et tactum ; and as each^of the 
words denoting the five senses is pronounced, the 
«rgan of that sense is anointed. The following 
are the only two passages of the New Testament' 
urged by tlie church of Rome to prove that this 
•extreme unction ought to be considered as a sa- 
crament : St. Mark relates that the Apostles, to 
whom Christ gave a temporary commission to 
preach in Judssa, “ anointed with oil many that 
were sick, and healed them (t)J' — And St. 
James gives this direction in his General Epistl^ 
" Is any sick among you, let him call for thp 
elders of the church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, 
and the prayer of faich shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall raise him up (u )” Among 

other miraculous gifts communicated by Christ 
to his Apostles during his ministry, and after- 
wards by the Holy Ghost to the early preachers 
of the Gospel, was that of curing^diseases ; and it 
is evident, that both the above passages refer to 
the exercise of that supernatural power, and of 
eoturse the efficacy of anointing with oil would 
cea^ when that power was withdrawn fi’om the 
church. Moreover, the unction spoken of by 

these 

(/) Mark, c. 6. v. 13. (u) James, c, 5. v. 14. 

Vox.. IL F f 
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these two Apostles was for the purpose of restor* 
ing the sick to he^tb, and not for the good of 
tiie!r,iSOuls when life was despaired of, as prac- 
tised by Papists. Indeed the anointing with oil 
was nothing more than one of those symbol^ 
cal actions with which miracles were wrouj^l 
both under the old and new dispensation. Moses 
divided the waters of the Red Sea by stretching 
out his hand (x ) ; and Elisha cleansed the leprosy 
of Naaman by ordering him to wash seven tinier 
in the River Jordan (yj. Our Saviour cured 
the deaf and dumb man by putting bis fingers, 
into his ears, and by toucliing his tongue ; ffid 
Paul received his sight when Ananias put-<;his 
hands npon him. Oil was constantly used in thb 
eastern countries, and therefore the Apostles and 
Riders applied it to the sick, whom they were em- 
powered to heal ; but in neither of tliese instances 
is there the slightest intimation of any permanent 
institution, and therefore our 'church does not re- 
commend exti'cme unction, and much less does 
it esteem it a s|prament 

Frequent mention is made of persons, who, in 
&e primitive ^ages, w-ere cured of their disei!^ 
by being anointed with oil; but this anointing 
was confined to the cases of miraculous healing, 

(it) Exod. c. 14. V. ai. 

(f) 2 Kings, c. 5. 
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which probably ceased in die third c^tuiy.(]«^. 
No general practice of this sort is noticed or td- 
luded to in any of the numerous writfeis, or 
iQ the canons of any of the various councils, of 
vie first six centuries, although they abound in 
*nunute accounts and rules concerning the sacra- 
and other religious offices. Nor is ex- 
treme pnction mentioned in the lives of any of 
the saints of the first eight or nine centuries, al- 
though their deaths are sometimes very particu- 
larly related, and their receiving of the Lord’s 
Supper in their last moments is often recorded. 
In'the beginning of the fifth century, the bishop 
of Eugubium consulted Pope Innocent the Firsts 
whether the sick might be anointed with the 
holy chrism used in Confirmation, and upon other 
solemn occasions ; and his answer, which is now 
extant, plainly proves tliat extreme unction weis 
not tlien known among Christians (a). In the 
seventh century they began to anoint their sick, 
and there was a peculiar office made for it ; but 
f " the 

** That such gifts (that is, of healing diseases and 
es^liing daemons) were enjoyed by many Christians in 
(he second, and the beginning of the third century, we 
are assured by Irenaeus, Tertutlian, Origen, and others, 
after which time, or, however, after the end of the third 
century, they were not so common, if they did not quite 
cease. Lardner, vol. a. p. 347. 

(•) Ion. Ep. I. ad Decent. 

r F a 
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prayers which were used shew that it was in- 
only to promote their recovery (b). This 
anointing frequently failed, as the means of re- 
storing health ; and in the tenth century, the 
clergy pretended, that though it did not benefit 
the bodies of the sick, it was of great service to 
their souls. In those ignorant times the cjfrgy 
found no great difficulty in inculcating tliis doc- 
trine, and about the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury it was generally believed. The schoolgiien 
were great supporters of the spiritual efficacy df 
extreme uuction. Pope Eugenius, in the ConRi- 
cilof Florence, decreed it to be a Sacrament; 

the Council of Trent confirmed it ; and it is«8till 

‘ - 

practised as such by Papists. V,; 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the rise and 
establisliment of the five Popish Sacraments, 
and their history is itself a proof that they aue 

NOT TO BE epUNTED FOB SACRAMENTS OF 

THE oosPEL in the Strict and proper sense of 
the word; tliey were not instituted as such by 
Christ or his Apostles, nor were they known by* 
that name in the primitive age of the cbmreh. 
Confirmation and Orders we allow to be h<^y 
functions derived from the Apostles, Ihoagh 
th^ want the essential qualities of a Sacrtbni^. 

Pwahee, 

(i) Libr. Sacr, Gregor. Monxclii Notae. Bede Hist, 
lib, 3. cap. 13. , 
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Penance, as'jp^ctised by Papists, is a corruption 
of a part (A antient ecclesiastica! discipline, 
and was pervc^d into its pres^it £}nn ,<tf„R 
sacrament, by the management and contrivance 
tif tlie clergy in the times of darkness and ig» 
norance. Matrimony has no clal»i whatever 
to be considered as a Christian sacrament, since 
it was not instituted by our SavicHir, nor was 
' its original character changed by the Gospek 
It is indeed a divine institution, and a state of 
m much importance to tlie happiness of roan* 
Idhd, that it is very proper to be solemnized 
by prayer and other acts of religious worship. 
And lastly, we entirely reject Extreme Unction, 
as having no other foundation than that of a 
symbolical rite, incidently mentioned in Scrip* 
tore, as accompanying the miraculous healing 
of bodily diseases in the apostolic age. 

I shall only farther observe upon this subject; 
that 'as St. Peter commanded his hearers to be 
baptised for the remission of sins, so our Saviour, 
when be instituted the Lord’s Supper, took the 
atid gave it to the Apostles, saying, “ Drink 
ye ’aH of it, for this is my blood of tire new 
itoi^iRment, which is shed for many,^ the remis- 
IShiH^^sins f thus remission of sins, which was 
gritot object of Christ’s coming into tlie 
itorld, is pronounced to be closely connected 
■ ' fR3 with 
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«Dd the Lwd’s Supper, and with 
iM) other rite or ceremony whatever. This cir- 
cumstance clearly points out the importance of 
these two ordinances to our eternal Salvation, 
and at the same time is an irrefra^ble proof, 
that all other ordinances, and consequently the 

FIVE COMMONLY CALLED SACRAMENTS, HAVE 
NOT LIKE NATURE OF SACRAMENTS WITH 
BAPTISM AND THE LORd’s SUPPER. 

Though the remaining part of this article 
speaks of sacraments in the plural .number, 
it more particularly relates to the Lord’s Sqp- 
|)er only. jk,' 

The sacraments were not ordainedipf 
CHRIST to be gazed UPON, OR TO BE CA|^- 
B.IED ABOUT. There is no authority in Scrip- 
ture, nor any precedent in the primitive church, 
for the Romish practice of carrying about the 
eucharist ; such pompous processions are incon- 
sistent with the simplicity and spiritual nature 
of Christian ordinances. The institution of the 
eucharist was, ** Take, eat,” and, “ drink ye all 
of it;” whence it is evident that the element 
were consecrated, that the persons who were 
present might immediately eat and drink them. 

But that we should duly use them. 
It is ^dently incumbent upon eveiy Christian 
to use the Sacraments accordu^ to the design 
i6 of 
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of their origiaftl institution. The Sabraosent of 
Baptism beihg the admission of a perstm into 
the Christian church, is not tb be repesAeidu 
When any one in the primitive times, 
account of persecution, or from any other 
cause, apostatized from the Christian reli^on, 
and afterwards returned to it, he was not re^ 
baptized ; on the other hand, tiie Sacrament cd’ 
the Lord*s Supper being a dedaratioa of a 
person s continuance in the Christian relig^n, 
OQ. opportunity of receiving it ought to be 
OMoitted. It was administered much more ire* 
quently in the primitive ages than it is in the 
present times ; ^nd it is deeply to be lamented, 
that Christians are now much less constant atid 
regbtar in partaking of it than they formerly 
were. 

And in such onlt as wokthi^y rkcxzvx 

THE SAME, THEY HAVE A WHOLESOME EYEECT 

OR OPERATION. Wc dciive no benefits from 
the receiving of the Sacraments, nor indeed 
from tiie performance of any part of our reti- 
gous'duty, unless it be done w ith a jproper 
disposition, an d a suitable frame of mind.: < “ God 
.i$»a spirit, and they that worship him mnek 
wdtshiphim ki spint and in truth 

sasteDoe 

.((c) Jdin, c. 4. y. 24. 
wt4 
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eentence of the article is also directed against 
the Papists, who maintain that the partaking 
of the Lord’s Supper necessarily promotes our 
salvation ; that the opus operatum, ' as they call 
it, is always attended with real benefit. 

But they that receive them^hnwor- 

THILY, PURCHASE TO THEMSELVES DAMNA- 
TION, AS ST. PAUL saith. The passage here 
referred to is the following, and it relates to the 
Lord’s Supper . only : “ For he that eateth Md 
drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
nation to himself, not discerning the Lead’s 
body (d)." It is material to observe, that the 
word damnation, at the time the Bible was tiRHs- 
lated, meant no more than condemnatioa-»f4^ 
sentence of punishment whatever, without a pard' 
cular reference to the eternal torments to whicll 
the impenitently. wicked will be consi^ed at 
tlie last day; and that St. Paul, in the above 
passage, does not refer to that dreadful punish* 
ment, appears from the following verse : For 
this cause many are weak and sickly among you, 
and many sleep,” that is, are dead. The. Corin- 
thians had been guilty of great abuses in tfae 
oelebration of the Lord’s Supper, and the dam- 
nadon which they thereby brought upon them- 
selves 

(d) I Cor, c, II. T. 29. 
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tehvea, was, as we here learn from St Pau 4 weak- 
ness, sickness, and death, that is, temporal ptinish- 
ments only, and not eternal damnation. This is 
also evident from the thirty-second verse : “ Bat 
when we are judged, we are chastened of the 
Lord, that we should not be condemned with 
the world,” that is, when we are punished in 
this manner in tlie present life, we are chastened 
and corrected by our heavenly Father, that we 
may be brought to a sense of our duty, and by 
reforming ourselves may avoid tliat condemaa- 
tk» which the impenitent world will suffer in a 
future state. The word KfT/xx, used in this pas- 
by St. Paul, occurs frequently in the New 
Testament, but in no one instance does it exclu- 
avely signify the sentence of eternal punishment. 
It is sometimes translated judgment, as, “ the 
time is come, that judgment must begin at tbd 
house of God fej and sometimes it is ren- 
dered by the word condemnation, as when one 
of the malefactors, who were crucified with our 
blessed Lord, rebukes the other in these words, 
‘‘ Dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art in 
the same condemnation ( f).” It is evident, that 
ip these passages eternal damnation could not be 
meant When therefore it is said, that by un- 
. worthily 


(f) I Pet. c. 4, V. If. (f) Luke, c. 23. v. 40. 
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worthily receiving the Lord s Supper, men pur- 
chase *to themselves damnation (g)^ the meaning 
is, that by so doing they are guilty of a great, sin, 
and are therefore liable to punishment from 
God ; but this, like other sins, may be repented 
of and forgiven, through the merits, and for the 
sake, of our blessed Redeemer. 

(g) Tt h much to be feared, that the expression, “ wc 
cat and drink our own damnation/^ in our conunuhion 
service, deters many persons from participating of the 
Lord’s Supper ; and therefore I recommend it toall^fler-r 
gymen occasionally to explain to their congregations the 
meaning of the original passage from which it is taken, 
as well as the sense of the word damnation, when our Bible 
was translated. That the compilers of our Liturgy did 
not ic(tend to apply the word damnation, any more than 
Sc. Paul the word Kpifia^ to eternal punishment, is, pi* 
dent from what follows : We kindle God’s wralh 
against us, we provoke him to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death/' The word con- 
demnation is used in the 29th article. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Of the U n worthin ess of the Ministers, which 
hinders not the Effect of the Sacraments. ' 

ALTHOUGH IN THE VISIBLE CHURCH THE EVIL 
BE EVER MINGLED WITH THE GOOD, AND 
SOMETIMES THE EVIL HAVE ^HIEF AUTHO* 
RITY IN THE MINISTRATION OF THE WOE© 

AND sacraments; tet forasmuch as 

THEY DO NOT THE S^ME IN THEIR OWN 
NAME, BUT IN Christ’s, and do minister 
BY HIS commission AND AUTHORITY, WB 
MAY USE THEIR MINISTRY, BOTH IN HEAR- 
ING THE WORD OF GOD, AND IN RECEIVING 
OF THE SACRAMENTS. NEITHER IS THE EF- 
FECT OF CHRIST S ORDINANCE TAKEN AWAY 
BY THEIR WICKEDNESS, NOR THE GRACE OF 
god’s GIFTS DIMINISHEDFROM SUCH . AS BY 
FAITH, AND RIGHTLY, DO RECEIV E THE SA- 
CRAMENTS MINISTERED UNTO THEM; WHICH 
BE EFFECTUAL BECAUSE OF CHRlSx’s INSTI- 
TUTION AND PROMISE, ALTHOUGH THEY BE 
MINISTERED BY EVIL MEN. 

NEVERTHELESS, IT APPERTAINETH TO THE 
DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH, THAT ENQUIRY 
BE MADE OF EVIL MINISTERS, AND THAT 
THEY BE ACCUSED BY THOSE THAT HAVE 

KNOWLEDGE 
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KNO^rLRDGE OF THEIR OFFENCES} ANli 
FINAL1.T BEING FOUND GUIDTY, BT JUST 
JUDGMENT BE DEPOSED. 


The enormous and public vices of the Roman 
clergy, at the time of the Reformation, gave 
great offence, and caused the revival of the 
tenet of the antient Donatists, that not only heresy 
and schism, but personal sins also, invalidated 
the sacred functions of Christian ministers. Tliis 
opinion was maintained by tlie Anal^aptists f^) 
but it was by no means general among Proiifet- 
ants ; it was not adopted by Luther or Caltiin ; 
it was condemned in the confession of Atigs- 
bourg (b), and in that of the Helvetic chufclies : 
and it is rejected by our church in “ tilis 
article. 

Although it is peculiarly incumbent upon Uie 
ministers and dispen^rs of God’s holy word and 
sacraments to be virtuous and exemplary in their 
conduct, yet as t!^ are not exempt frop^^the 
Jnfirmity of human nature, it will sometimes 
happen that their lives are not suitable to their 

holy 

(a ) Luther says of the Anabaptists, propter hocninana 
viti.i vel indignity tern damnapt verum baptisma. 

(^)Damnant Donatisus, et similes qui negabantlicere 
populo uti ministerio in ecclesia, et sentlebaat uiiniste* 
rium maloium inutile et incfficax esse. 
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holy profession ; but in that case, since they are 
appointed by proper authofity, and exercise their 
functions not in theib own name, but in 
Christ’s, we may use their ministry, both 
IN hearing the word of god, and in 
receiving of the sacraments. Attendance 
upon the public service of 'God is the duty of 
^very Christian, and the personal faults of the 
ministers by no means justify us in absenting 
ourselves from it. “ The Scribes and Pharisees,” 
says our Saviour. “ sit in Moses’s seat ; all there- 
ft>r'^‘whatsoever they bid you observe, that ob- 
serve and do ; but do not ye after their works ; 
for they say and do not (c)” In the same man- 
ner Christians are bound to observe whatever 
their ministers shall deliver out of the w'ord of 
God, and to consider every holy ordinance as 
valid, w'hich they shall perform agreeably to tlie 
institution of Christ, although in their charac- 
ters, and in tlie disagreement betw'een their 
lives and doctrine, they shall resemble the Scribes 
and Pharisees. 

Neither is the effbct of Christ’s ord»> 

NANCE TAKEN AWAY BY THEIR WICKEDNESS, 
NOR THE GRACE OF GOd’s GIFTS DIMINISHED 
FROM SUCH AS BY FAITH, AND RIGHTLY, DO 
RECEIVE THE SACRAMENTS MINISTERED UNTO 

THEJI, 


(c) Matt, c, 23. V. 2 and 3. 
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THEM, WHICH BE EFFECTUAL BECAUSE Of 

Christ's institution and promise, al- 
though THET BE MINISTERED BY EVIL MEN. 
'Hie sacramentfj a1 e federal acts which it pleased 
wir Saviour to institute, and to the due receiving 
<rf which he has annexed certain benefits j but it 
is no where said in Scripture, nor is it agreeable to 
reason, that the efficacy of these holy ordinances 
should in any degree depend upon the worthi- 
ness of those who administer them. If the faults 
of ministers vitiate the Sacraments, no <(ne can 
tell whether he has received the Lord's Supper, 
or whether he was baptized or not. 

Though the church of Rome agrees with us 
in the doctrine of this article,, yet it maintains that 
the wfention of the minister is essential to a Sa- 
crament; that is, if a minister goes through 
all the forms of administering Baptism or 4he 
Lord’s Supper, and does not in his own mind 
intend to administer it is in fact no Sacrament. 
This is expressly as^^ted both in the couij^s of 
Florence and Trent; but it is an opinidii so 
manifestly absurd, that it is unnecessary to say 
any thing in refutation of it. 

Nevertheless it appertaineth to the 

DISCIPLINE OF THE CHURCH, THAT ENQUIRY 
BE MADE OF EVIL MINISTERS, AND THAT THEY 
BE ACCUSED OF THOSE THAT HAVE KNOWLEDGE 
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Of THEiii offences; and finally being- 

FOUND GUILTY, BY JUST JUDGMENT BE DE- 

rosED. When ministers, who ought to be pat- 
terns of righteousness, become examples of sin, 
the church has power to enquire into their 
conduct : and it is incumbent on those who are 
competent to it, to give testimony against 
them: and if the nature of their offence shall, 
require it, the church may depose them 'ffom 
their sacred office. An authority of this kind 
has beep from the earliest times vested in the 
church, and it is absolutely necessary for its 
good government and well-being. There is no 
one point in which the interest of religion is more 
deeply concerned, than in the morals and conduct 
of its ministers. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 
Of Baptism. 

BAPtrSM. IS NOT ONLY A SIGN OF PROFESSION 
AND MARK OFDIFFERENCE, WHEREBY CHRIS- 
TIAN MEN ARE DISCERNED FROM OTHERS 
THAT BE NOT CHRISTENED ; BUT IT IS ALS6 
A SIGN OF REGENERATION OR NEW-BIHTH, 
WHEREBY, AS BY AN INSTRUMENT, THEY 
THAT RECEIVE BAPTISM RIGHTLY ARE 
GRAFTED INTO THE CHURCH ; THE PROMISES 
OF THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN, AND OF OUR 
ADOPTION TO BE THE SONS OF GOD BY THE 
HOLY GHOST, ARE VISIBLY SIGNED AND 
sealed; FAITH ISCONFIRMED ; ANDGRACE 
ENCREASED BY VIRTUE OF PRAYER UNTO 
GOD. THE BAPTISM OF YOUN8 CHILDREN 
IS IN ANY WIS^O BE RETAINED IN’ THE 
CHURCH AS M(^ AGREEABLE WITH THE 
INSTITUTION 


(f* ' 

Baptism is deiiVed from the Greek word 
Hxirru, which signifies to wash. Washing, as a 
religious rite, is dot confined to Christianity ; it was 
in use both among the Heathen and the Jews, and 
from the universality of the practice we may con- 
clude that it is founded in the natural principles 

of 
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. of the human constitution ('ey/.” Bodily cleanliness 
has ever been in esteem among civilized nations ; 
and the ablutions and lustrations, which have 
prevailed in the different systems of paganism, 
are to be considered as emblematical of internal 
' purity. Tertullian says, that the heathen used 
baptism in the mysteries of Apollo and Ceres, 
“ in regenerationem et impunitatem perjurioram 
suorum (1))" and Grotius, from Josephus, men- 
tions a practice, whicli was very common among 
Gentiles, of washing their bodies, after they had 
formed a determination to lead a virtuous life, 
under a persuasion that such an ablution washed 
away the eflfect of their former s\as(c). The 
Jews do not baptize those who are Jews by 
birth, it being a maxim with them, “ Filium 
baptizati pro baptizato habere;” but from the 
earliest period of their hist^, they have con- 
stantly baptized all who lia^jjeen converted to 

tlieir 

(b) l^fiaptismo, cap. 5. 

(c) Josephus, ut Joannis Baptisl|f. ablutionem a gen- 
tium ablutionibus discerneret, quae aqua marina, auf 
etiam yivo flumine, culpas suas elui, aiymosque purgari 
a delictorum conscientia cxistimabant, de quibus pocta, 

O nimium faciles, qui tristia crimina caedis 
Tolli flumxnea posse putatis aqua, 
alt, illo authore, mentibus primum justae vita0 proposito 
purgatis, nsurpatam deindc aquam, quae corpora ablueret^ 
Grot. 

voL. n. 


Ga 
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their religion Proud of their own distinc- 
tion as the peculiar people of God, they have 
always believed the rest of mankind to be in an 
unclean state, and incapable of entering into the 
covenant of the children of Abraham, without a 
washing to denote purification from former un- 
clcanness. The Jew's represent this baptism as 
derived from the law of Moses ; and upon the 
authority of the following passage assert, that the 
Israelites themselves were baptized in the wilder- 
ness previous to their admission into covenant with 
God : “ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go unto 
all the people, and sanctify them to-day and to- 
morrow; and let them wash their cloath§, and 
be ready against the third day ; for the third day 
the Lord will come down in the sight of all the 
people upon Mount Sinai ( d).'' By the com- 
mand to sanctify the people, the Jews understand 
that Moses was t||^cause all the people to be 
washed, and th^ojW^is and commenta|:ors 
produce many ^Si^es in tlie Pentateuem “where 

the 

( c) Hammond on Majt. c. 3. v. 19 and 23. Sel^n de 
Jure Nat. et Gctfft juxta Hebrseos. Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. 
in Matt. 3. and John 3. 

(d) Exod. c, IQ. V. 10 and li. 

(e) Vide Wall’s Introduction to Infant Baptism, and 
the Authors quoted by him. Wall has also proved that 
t^ll^ticnt Christian fathers used the word sanctify for 
bi^tize, c. II. part i. 
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the word sanctify has that signification ; and as 
Moses expressly ordered, “ one law and one 
manner shall be for you and for the stranga: (jO,’* 
they held it to be necessary to baptize prose- 
lytes: “ By three things,” says Maimonides, 
“ did Israel enter into covenant ; by circumcision, 
'and baptism, and sacrifice : circumcision was in 
Egypt, as it is written, No uncircumcised person 
shall eat thereof ; baptism was in the wilderness, 
just before the giving of the law, as it is written. 
Sanctify them to-day and to-morrow, and let 
tliem wash their deaths ; and sacrifice, as it is 
said, And he sent young men of the sons of 
Israel, which offered burnt-offerings ; and so in 
all ages when a heathen is willing to be a prose- 
lyte to owr religion, he must be circumcised, and 
be bap^cd, ' and bring a sacrifice When 

John ■^'oinmanded the Jews to repent, he com- 
manded them also to be ba^zed, not only as a 
symbol of sanctification, bi S^qg ^a confession of 
their ^b^ng sinners; and^^B^^s, accustomed 
to this practice upon thd anmission of the 
heathen into their society, expressed no surprise 
at tils connexion of repentance ^d purification ; 
they Only enquired who he was that assumed to 

himself 

(fj Numbers, c. 15. v. 16. 

Issura. £iah. Perek. 13. Vide also Lightfopt, 
Harm, in Joan. c. i. v. 25. 


6 C 2 
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himself such an authority Our Saviour 
gave his sanction to the baptism of John, by re- 
quiring John to baptize him/^i^. 

Tiiat Christ, during his ministry, directed 
those who declared their belief in his divine mis- 
sion to be baptized, and that after his resur- 
rection he commanded all nations to be bap- 
tized in tlie name of the blessed Trinity, has been 
already noticed (k). And we learn from the 
Acts, tliat the Apostles preached baptism as 
the appointed and necessary form of being ad- 
mitted into the religion of Jesus, and that those 
who embraced the Christian faith were inva- 
riably baptized. St. Peter, after his sermon on 
the day of Pentecost, which was the very first 
attempt to propagate the Gospel after the as- 
cension of our Saviour, said to his hearers, 
“ Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, in 
the name of Jesus Christ ; and they that gladly 
received his word %ere baptized (IJ." When 
the Samaritans “ believed Philip preaching the 
things concerning the kingdom of God and the 
name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, botli 
men and women ( mj.” Again, after Coroflius 

and 


(h) John, c. I. V. 19, &c. 

[ (?) Matt. c. 3. v. 13. 

Acts, c. 2. V. 38 and 41. 
1 Acts, c. 8, v. 12. 


(k) Art. 25.- 
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and his friends had received the Holy Ghost, 
and so were already baptized in that sense, Peter 
asked, “ Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptized, which have received the 
Holy Ghost as well as vie (n);" And at Ephesus 
St. Paul baptized several persons in the name of 
Jesus, who had already been baptized by John 
the Baplhst (0). When, therefore, John says, 
“ that he baptized with v/ater, but Clirist shall 
baptize with the Holy Ghost (p),'' he does not 
mean, that Christians should not be baptized 
M'ith water, but that they should have the Holy 
Ghost poured out upon them in consequence, 
and as the distinguishing privilege, of Christ’s 
baptism. When St. Paul says, that Christ sent 
him “ not to baptize, but to preach the Gos- 
pel (q)” he means that preaching w^as the prin- 
cipal thing he was to do in person; he might 
appoint others to baptize u^er him, and it ap* 
pears that he generally did.^* In like manner St. 
Peter did not baptize Cofh^^s and his friends 
himself, but commanded them to be baptized by 
others ; and we read in St. John’s Goepel, that 
“ JAus baptized not, but his disciples ( rj." 
Baptism, thus instituted by Christ, and prac- 
tised 

(n) Acts, c. 10. V. 47. (0) Acts, c. 19. v. 5. 

(p) Matt. c. 3. V. ri. f?) * y* 

(r) John, c. 4.V. 2. 


C G 3 
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tis6d by his Apostles, has been continued in every 
age of the Christian church. This fact is so 
universally acknowledged, that it is unnecessary 
to produce authorities in support of its truth; 
but it may bl useful to quote from the early 
ecclesiastical writers a few passages, which may 
serve to explain the customs formerly Used in the 
performance of this holy ordinance. * We will 
relate,” says Justin Martyr, in his Apology pre- 
sented to tlie Empeior Antoninus Pius, about 
forty years after the death of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, “ in what manner we dedicate ourselves to 
our God, being renewed by Christ, lest by 
omitting this w'C should apfiear to act unfairly in 
this account. , Whoever are persuaded and be- 
lieve that those things arc true, w'hich are taught 
and said by us, and promise to live agreeably to 
them, are instructed to pray and ask of God with 
fasting, forgiveness of their former sins ; and we 
also pray arid fast together with them. Then arc 
they led by us to place where there is water, 
and they are regenerated in the same manrfer we 
■ ourselves were regenerated ; for they arc washed 
in the name of God the Father and Lord of all, 
oT our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of tlie Holy 
Ghost. For Christ said, if ye be not regene- 
rated, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 

Q . heaven.” 

^ ^ ^ * 
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heaven And Tertullian, who lived alfeut 

sixty years afterwards, says, “ They that come to 
baptism must use the devotions of frcqtient 
prayer, fastings, kneelings, and watchings, and 
the confession of all their past sinsf that they may 
at least do as much as was done in John’s 
baptism ( t ).” From these passages it appears, 
that die. persons to be baptized were required 
to undergo certain preparations, and to make 
certain promises; and that tlie whole of this 
important business might be conducted with 
the greater regularity and solemnity, it was 
customary to perform baptism, except in cases 
,of necessity, only twice in the year, namely, 
at Easter and Whitsuntide. The candidates 
gave in their names several weeks before the 
day appointed ; they were in the mean time 
instructed and examined by the ministers of the 
church ; and it was indispensably necessaiyr that 
they should be able to give"some account of the 
grounds of their faith; ai]|^ besides this pre- 
vious instruction, they were called upon, at the 
time of their baptism, by answering certain 
questions, to declare their belief in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel, and to promise 
obedience to its precepts, in a manner similar to 
our form of baptizing adult persons ; and in case 

of 

(t) Tert. de Bap. 

G G 4 


(s) Apol. 2. 
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of%fants, sponsors answered, as they do with us, 
thofee questions, and made those promises in their 
name; and thus Augustine says, “ Infants do 
profess repentance by tJic words of them that 
bring them, flfcen they do by them renounce the 
devil and this world ( u ).” Baptism was always ac- 
companied with prayers suited to the occasion. 

The antient mode of baptizing was by immer- 
sion (wX or by dipping the whole body of the 
person, whatever was his age, into water ; and 
in the primitive times they made use of any 
water which w'as nearest at hand : “ It is the 
same thing,” says Tertullian, “ whether we be 
washed in the sea, or in a pond, or in a fountain, 
or in a river, in a standing or in a running 
water C^J.” But when churches were built, 
some part of the church, or a building near.it 
called the baptistery, was appropriated to this 

■ use ; 

(u) Lib. I. cap. ig. de Pec. Mor. 

(w) Wall, part 2. c.g. sect. 2. Mersatione enim, non 
perfusione, agi solitum hunc ritum baptismi per apostolos, 
impliratet vocis proprietas, et loca ad cum ritum delecta, 
Joan. c. 3. V. 23. Acta, c. 8. v. 38, ct allusiones multrc, 
in eorum scriptis, quse ad aspersionem referri non pos- 
sunt, Rom. c. 6. v. 3 et 4. Col. c. 2. v. 12. tjerius ali- 
quanto invaluibse videtur mos perfundendi sive aspergen- 
di, in eorum gratlam, qui in gravi morbo cubantes nomen 
daii Christo expetebant, quos cseteri xf^ivpais vocabant 
Grot. 

(1^ De Bapt. cap. 4. 
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use; and the ministers not only dipped ithe 
persons baptized, but tliey also plunged their 
heads three times under water, once when they 
pronounced the name of the Father, a second 
time when they pronounced the nifee of the Son, 
and a third time when they pronounced the name 
of the 'Holy Ghost. “ Our Saviour command^ 
• ed,” 8a3's Tertullian, “ that the Apostles should 
baptize unto the Father, and unto the Son, and 
unto the Holy Ghost; not unto one person, 
for we are ndt plunged once, but three times; 
once at the naming of each name (y)'' And 
one of the apostolical canons (z) (which are very 
antient, though they have no right to be called 
apostolical) orders, that any bishop or presbyter, 
who does not use the trine immersion, should be 
deposed. Jerome (a), Basil (b), and Chrysos- 
tom (c), all mention the three immersions in 
baptism. Gregory the Great considers it as a 
matter of no importance, whether a person be 
dipped once or thrice : “ In the same faith diffe- 
rent usages of the church do no hann; thus, 
whereas there is in the three persons but one 

substance. 


(y) Adv. Prax. cap. 26. Vide also dc Cor. Mil. cap. i, 
(i) Can. 50. in Cotderius’s edition of Apost. Fatlwis. 
(a) Epist. cont. Lucif. (b) De Spir. Sanct. 

(t) Horn, dc Fide. 
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sulifitance, there could be no blame in dipping the 
infant either once or thrice; for that by tl^ree 
immersions the three persons are r§presented, as 
by one the singularity of the substance is signi- 
fied {(1)^ Bdt though trine immersion was the 
usual mode of baptizing, yet in cases of sickness 
or weakness, they only sprinkled water upon the 
face. Both the general practice, and the cases of 
exception, fully appear from the following pas- 
sage of an epistle of Cyprian : “You enquire 
also, dear son, what I think of such as obtain 
tlie grace (that is, of baptism) in time of their 
sickness or infirmity, whether they are to be ac- 
counted lawful Christians, because they are not 
washed all over with the water of salvation, but 
have only some of it poured on them (e)f and 
after reasoning at a considerable length, he con- 
cludes, that such baptism is valid; and that if 
persons recover, it is not necessary tliat they 
should be baptized by immersion. However, in 
tlie early times they did not allow those who had 
received this clinic baptism, as it was called, to be 
admitted to the holy order of priesthood; and 
this was among the objections urged against tlie 
election of Novatian to the bishopric of Rome, 

that 


(d) Epist. apud Leand. Reg, 1 &. i cap. 41. 
(e^ Epist. 69. edit, Oxon. 
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that he had been baptized when sick in bed (fj. 
Baptism by affusion was also used upon other 
extraordinary occasions, as probably when three 
thousand persons were baptized at the same 
time CgJ, and when the gaoler 'land his family 
wae baptized in the night by Paul and Silas (IiJ. 
The earliest author who mentions baptism by 
aspersion, as a common practice, is Gennadius 
of Marseilles (ij, in the fifth century, who says, 
that baptism was administered indifferently, either 
by immersion or by sprinkling, in his time, in 
the Gallic church. In the thirteenth centuiy 
Thomas Aquinas says, “ that baptism may be 
given not only by immersion, but also by affu- 
sion of water, or sprinkling with it; but it is 
the safer way to baptize by immersion, because 
that is the more common custom fk).” Erasmus 
tells us, that in his time, that is, in the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth, it w’as the custom to 
sprinkle infants in Holland, and to dip them in 
England (IJ. When affusion was first substi- 
tuted in the room of immersion, they poured the 
water three times upon the face, as appears from 

the 


(f) Eus. Hist. Ecc. lib. 6. cap. 43. 

(g) Acts, c. 2. V. 41, (A) Acts, c. 16. V. 33. 

(i) De Eccl. Dogm, cap. 74. 

(k) 3 In, 66. Art. 7. ( 1 ) In Epist. 76. Cjp. 
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the Council of Angiers, in the thirteenth century, 
and the same practice continued in Germany as 
late as tlie middle of tlie fifteenth century (mj. 
In the Common Prayer book, printed in 1549 > 
the second year of King Edward the Sixtli’s reign, 
the minister is directed to dip the child in the 
water thrice; but in the Prayer Books pub- 
lished at the end of his rei^n the word thrice 
is omitted; and Watson, bishop of Lincoln, in 
a sermon published 1558, the last year of Queen 
Mary s reign, says, that, “ though the antient 
tradition of the church has been from the begin- 
ning to dip the child three times, yet that it is not 
of such necessity, but that if it be but once dip- ‘ 
ped in the water, it is sufficient; yea, and in time 
of great peril and necessity, if' the water be but 
poured on the head, it will suffice.” In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth immersion came by degrees 
into disuse; and this alteration was in great 
measure owing to the principles which some of 
our divines had imbibed at Geneva, where they 
had talien refuge during the reign of Queen 
Mary ; for Calvin (n)^ in his form of bap- 
tism, directs that the minister should pour water 
upon ^le infant, and this was the first public form 

of 

(m) Vide Wall, part 2. c. 9. 

. (n) Inst. lib. 4. cap. 15. 
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of baptism which prescribed affusion. Our present 
rubrick directs that the minister, “ if they shall 
certify him that the child may well endure it, 
shall dip it in the water ; but if they certify that 
the child is weak, it shall suffice to pour water 
upon it:” however, no certificate or inquiry lias 
for a long time been made upon this subject; 
but for these last two hundred years it has been 
the general practice in this country, perhaps^ with 
some exceptions at the beginning of that period, 
to baptize children by sprinkling them once with 
water. Immersion was left off in most of the 
western churches much earlier than in England, 
but it still continues the universal custom among 
the Christians of the East 
, No particular direction being given in Scripture 
concerning the manner in which water is to be ap- 
plied in baptism, we may allow immersion, affusion, 
or aspersion, and whether it be performed three 
times or once, to be equally valid. Immersion, 
that is, burying, as it were, the person baptized 
in the water, and raising him out of it again, may 
be considered as representing the death, burial, 
and resun'ection of Christ, and our being dead 
and buried to sin, and rising again to a Ij^fe of 
piety and virtue. “ We are buried,” says St 
Paul, “ with him by baptism unto death ; that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 

glory 
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glory of the Father, even so we also should walk 
in newness of life ( oj.” But pouring or sprink- 
ling of water may likewise suflBiciently express our 
purification from the guilt of past sins, and our 
obligation to keep ourselves, in future unspot- 
ted by those things which defile the inner 
man. This mode of baptism, moreover, repre- 
sents that “ sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Chri^ (p),” to which we owe our salvation; and 
the use of it seems not only to be foretold by the 
prophet Isaiah, who says of our Saviour, that 
“he shall sprinkle many nations (9))" that is, 
many shall receive his baptism ; and by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel, “ Then will I spinnkle clean water 
upon you, and ye shall be clean f'rj;'* but to 
be had in view also by the Apostle, where he 
speaks of our having “ our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water ( sj.” 

Another practice in baptism, common among 
early Christians, and adopted by our church, is, 
signing the forehead with the sign of the cross. 
Indeed the use of the cross w'as very frequent in 
the primitive times ; “ At every setting out,” 
sj^s^lprtulliany “ or entry upon business, when- 

’ever 


fe) Rom. c. 6. v. 4. W * P®** *• 2. 

Is. c. V. 15. Ezek, C.36. v.a5. 

OJ Heb. c. 10. V. 22. 
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ever we come into, or go out from, any place, when 
we 3ress for a journey, when we go into a bath, 
when we go to meat, when the candles are 
brought in, when we lie down or sit down, 
and whatever business we have, we make on 
our foreheads the sign of the cross (t)‘^' and 
upon another occasion, in speaking of baptism, 
he says, “ the flesh is signed, that the soul 
may be fortified (u)."^ The same practice is 
mentioned by many other writers as invariably 
used whenever a person was baptized; and it 
was done, as is expressed in our form of bap- 
tism, “ in token that hereafter he shall not be 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, 
and manfully to figlit under his banner against 
sin, the world, and the devil, and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldier and servant unto his life’s 
end.” 

In antient times a mixture of milk and honey 
was given immediately after baptism, and a white 
garment was put upon the persons baptized, as 
emblematical of the purity which they had nqw 
acquired; and from these white garments tlie 
day of Pentecost, which was one of the stated 
times for baptism, was called White-sunfUiy or 
Whitsunday. 

W'c now proceed to explain more particularly 

■ the 

fu^DeBapt. 


ft) De Cor. Mil. cap. 2. 
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tlie different parts of the article, which first de- 
clares that BAPTISM IS NOT ONLY A SIGN OF 
PROFESSION AND MARK OF DIFFERENCE, 

t 

WIlEREBy CHRISTIAN MEN ARE DISCERNED 
FROM OTHERS THAT BE NOT CHRISTENED, 
BUT IT IS ALSO A SIGN OF REGENERATION 
OR NEW-BiRTH. All men being, through the 
disobedience of our first parents, subject to death, 
tl^ rite of baptism, by which we are admitted 
into the religion of Jesus, “ who hatli abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to 
light ( v),” is with great propriety, called a 
sign of regeneration.” The original corruption 
of our nature is thus washed away, and we are 
born again to new hopes and new prospects, as is 
represented in the passage just now quoted from 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, in which he 
says, that “ w'e are buried with him by baptism 
into death, tliat like as Christ was raised up 
from tlie dead by the glory of the Father, even 
so we also should walk in newness of life ('wj.” 
And to Titus he says, “ According to his mercy 
he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
file renewing of the Holy Ghost (x ).” — By 
bapdll wc bofome “ dead unto sin, but alive 
unto uod through Jesus Christ our Lord fyf — 

“We 

(v) 2 Tim. c. I. V.' 10. (w) Rom. c. 6. v. 4. 

(x) Tit.c. 3. V. 5. (y) Rom. C.6. v. u. 
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“ We put off the old man with his deeds, and 
put on the new man, which is renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him that created 
him (zj ” — Thus is the inward effect of bap- 
tism constantly asserted in Scripture. We arc said 
to be “ born again of water ^d the spirit,” 
which are frequently mentioned together, the 
one applied externally, and the other operating 
internally. Baptism, therefore, is not a mere ex- 
ternal badge or token of our being Christians ; it 
is a new birth from the death of sin, and a rege- 
neration to a new life in Christ; it is a change 
and renovation of nature by the spirit and grace 
of God; it is an infusion of spiritual life into the 
soul, by which it is made capable of performing 
spiritual actions, and of living unto God. 

Wherebv they that receive baptism 

RIGHTLY ARE GRAFTED INTO THE CIIUPXH. 

For “ l)y one spirit we are all baptized into one 
body ( a ).” Every baptism is to be considered as 
a right baptism, wliich is administered with water, 
by persons duly authorized, in the name of tlie 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
and all they who are so baptized become mem- 
bers of one body in Christ, and ai||united 
holy Catholic church. ’ - 

The PROMISES of the forgiveness of sin, 

(z) Col. c. 3. V. 9 and 10. i Cor. c. 12. v. 13* 
VOL. II. H H 
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AXD OF OUR AnOPTIOJiT TO BE THE SONS OF 
OOD BY THE HOLY GHOST, ARE VISIBLY SIGNED 

AND SEALED. Baptlsui is tlic Sign and seal of tlje 
Cliristian covenant, the great characteristic doc- 
tiine of which is the promise of forgiveness of 
sins : “ Repent, and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of sins (bj-P and St. Paul, in the pas- 
sage already quoted from his Epistle to Titus, 
declares, that our salvation is accomplished by 
baptism, and by the regenerating influence of 
tlie Holy Ghost, which is the infallible conse- 
quence of our “ holding fast the profession of 
our faith (c)” which we make in baptism. But 
n e must remember what we learn from Sl Peter, 
that the “ baptism which saveth us is not the 
putting auay of the liltli of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ ( d).” The answer of 
a good conscience can be no otherwise secured 
than by a faitliful adherence to those engage- 
ments which we make in baptism; this it is 
which really saves us through the merits of 
Christ, and not the bare performance of the out- 
war^ ordina||e. 

The ADOPTION to be the sons of GOD is 

another 

(h) Acts, c. 2. V. 38. (c) Hcb, c. 1 0. V, 23. 

(d) I Pet. c. 3. V. 21. 
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another effect of baptism : “ For ye are all the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus ; for as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ (e).” 

Faith is confirmed and grace in- 
creased BY VIRTUE OF PRAYER VNTO GOD. 
This is the natural and constant effect of sincere 
and devout prayer; and we may rest assured that 
God will not fail to hear- those who call upon 
him at the performance of the holy rite of bap- 
tism. 

Baptism therefore is a foederal admission into 
Christianity; it is the seal of a contract in which 
all the privileges and blessings of the Gospel are 
on God’s part conditionally jiromised to the per- 
sons baptized ; and they on the other hand en- 
gage by a solemn profession and vow to main- 
tain the doctrines, and observe the precepts, of 
the Christian Religion. 

The spiritual effects of baptism are clearly 
asserted in tlie antient ecclesiastical writers ; and 
nothing can mark more strongly the high idea 
they entertained of the importance of this Sacra- 
ment, than the names which they applied to it: 
they called it a divine indulgence ; Wsi absolofton 
from sin; birth in water; a regeneration erf 
the soul; the laver of regeneration; the water 

si 

(e) Gal. c. 3. V. 26 and 27. 

U JI 2 
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of life ; the unction ; the seal of the Lord ; the 
illumination ; the salvation ; the garment of im- 
niortdlity ; the priesthood of the laity ; and the 
signature of the faith (f). 

The last part of this article asserts the lawful- 
ness of infant baptism. The command given to 
Abraham, and repeated by Moses, to circumcise 
children on the eighth day after their birth, 
plainly proves, that there is no impropriety in 
admitting infants into a religious covenant ; and 
this command, when applied to baptism, has the 
greater weight, as it is generally agreed that cir- 
cumcision was a type of baptism. The practice 
of the Jews in baptizing proselytes has been 
already noticed ; and it is farther to be observed, 
that if a proselyte had infant children born to 
him when he was himself baptized, tliey were 
also biiptizcd, though chiidrtn, born after the 
father liad embraced the Jewish religion, were 
not bap.tized. Ih^ptism was instituied by our 
Saviour in very general tertns, “ Go ye, and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost /'oy.” In this form of baptism there is 
no rcvJiictioin or c'cccptiou whatever. Nations 
consist of persons of all ages, and therefore in- 
fants, 

(f) Wall, and Eipgham, book ii. cb. i. 

(g) Matt. c. 28. V. 19. 
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fants, as Avell as adults, must be included in this 
command as the objects of baptism ; and this in- 
ference will be the more evident, when we re- 
flect tliat the commission was given to Jews, who 
were accustomed to sec infants baptized; and 
they would of course consider themselves au- 
thorized to receive converts to CJiristianily in 
the Same manner as they had received converts 
to Judaism. Had our Saviour intended any 
alteration in the Jewish jiractice of baptizing, 
or any limitation with respect to age, he 
would not have failed to specify it. “ If the 
baptism of infants,” says Dr. Lightfoot, “ had 
been as unheard of, as unseen, and as new be- 
fore the coming of John as circumcision was 
till it pleased God to enjoin it to Abraham, then 
there is no doubt but God would have either 
marked his approbation of it by an example, or 
have enjoined it by command, as we know that 
circumcision was enjoined. But since, among all 
the rites of the Jews, there was not a single one 
more public, or more known, than this very 
baptism of infants, which was as familial to 
them as their circumcision, whether w'c re- 
gard the time w'hcn John appeared, or many 
ages prior to him, it by no means follows, 
that an example, or an express command, 
H H 3 was 
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was as necessary concerning the baptizing of 
infants when John came, as it was concern- 
ing the circumcision of infants or others in 
the time of Abraham, as being a thing which 
had been neither heard- of, nor seen in all tlie 
world, before it was instituted by GodfAJ.” 
There is nothing in the nature of baptism, which 
rcnders it improper or unsuitable for children; 
it is a foederal rite instituted for the benefit of 
those who receive it; and parents, whose duty 
it is to provide for the eternal, as well as for the 
temporal, welfare of their children, are, by Uie 
law of nature, empowered to cause them to en- 
ter into this engagement, which they may tliein- 
selves hereafter ratify and confirm; and tlie 
Jewish writers state this as the ground upon 
which they required the infant children of 
proselytes to be bafjtized. If parents be coin- 
.manded to “ bring up their children in the 
.nurture and admonition of the Lord (i)” 
surely it is incumbent upon them to take care 
that they be made members of that religion, in 
the precepts and doctrines of which they are ta 
be instructed. If the promise be made to us 
and to our children, without any limitation of 
age> why should they not all, since they are t» 

partake 

(h ) Ilaim. in Joan. c. I. v. 25. 

(f) Eph. C.6 V.4. 
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partake of the promise, partake also of its sign ? 
especially since the'infants of tlie Jews were all 
admitted into the religion of Mcfecs by tliat so- 
lemn sign which was figurative of baptism ; and 
our Saviour and his Apostles called upon the Jews 
to relinquish the ordinances of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation for those of the Christian. Our Sa- 
viour encouraged those who brought little chil- 
dren to him ; he put his hands upon them, and 
declared that of such is the kingdom of hea- 
ven (hj. As the Apostles baptized whole fami- 
lies at ’once t'lj, and no mention is made in the 
.^cts or Epistles of adults only being baptized, 
we conclude that among others they baptized 
children. There are passages in the remaining 
works of Clement of Rome and Hernias, both 
apostolical fathers, which seem to indicate that 
infant- baptism prevailed when they wrote. Jus- 
tin Martyr and Irenseus fnj in the second 
century, and OngenCoJ in the beginning of the 
third, expressly mention infant-baptism as the 
constant practice of their times ; and the same 
thing appears from an application of Fidus, an 

African 

(i ) Mark, c. 10. v. 14. 

( 1 ) Acts, c. 10. V. 48. c. 16 V. 15 and 33. i Cor, 
G. I. V. 16. (m) Apol. 2 da. 

(n) Adv. Haer. lib. 2. cap. 39. 

(9} Horn. 14. in Lucam. 

11 H 4 
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African bishop, to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, 
in which he takes for granted the custom and 
propriety of baptizing infants, and only desires 
to know whether tliey may be baptized before 
the eighth day after their birth, that being the 
day on which circumcision was performed by 
the law of Moses. This question was considered 
in an African synod, held, a. d. 254, at which 
sixty-six bishops were present, and it was unani- 
mously decreed, that “ it was not necessary to 
defer baptism to that day ; and that the grace of 
God, or baptism, should be given to all, and 
especially to infants.” This decision was com- 
municated in a letter from Cyprian to Fid us (p). 
In the fourth century Ambrose says, that in- 
fants, who are baptized, are reformed from 
wickedness to the primitive state of their na- 
ture (q)] and at the end of that century the 
famous controversy took place between Augus- 
tine and Pelagius concerning original sin; in 
which the uniform {)ractice of baptizing infants 
from the days of the Apostles was admitted by 
both parties, although they assigned different 
reasons for it; and Cajlestius, a follower of Pela- 
gius, when examined before the Council of Car- 
thage,. A. n. 412, acknowledged that infants 
stand in need of baptism, and that they ought to 

be 

(p) Cyp. Ep. 59. (0 Comment, in Lncam, c, 10. 
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be baptized. Tertulliaa is tbe only antient 
autiiorfr^ who objects to infant-baptism; and 
his manner of opposing it shews evidently that 
it was the general practice in his time ; but even 
he contends that infants ought to be baptized if 
their lives be in danger, which is in feet allow- 
ing the principle upon which infent-baptism is 
founded. ' His opinion was so little regarded, 
that Augustine says, he never heard of any 
Christian, catholic or sectary, who taught any 
other doctrine than that infants are to be bap- 
tized Infant baptism is not mentioned in 
the canons of any council, general or provincial, 
nor is it inserted as an object of faith in any 
creed ; and thence we infer that it was a point 
not controverted at any period of the antient 
church ; and w’e know that it was the prac- 
tice in all established national churches. Wall^ 
says, that Peter Bruis, a Frenchman, who lived 
about the year 1030 (whose followers were called 
Pelrobrussians) was the first Anti-pajdobaptist 

teacher 

(r) Gregory Nazianzen gave it as his opinion, 
that children ought not to be baptized till they were three 
years old ; but as children of that age are certainly in- 
capable of answering for themselves, we are scarcely to 
consider him as an enemy to the principles of infaitt- 
haptisHi. 

(s) De Pecc, Mor. cap. 6- 
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teacher who had a regular congregation (i). 
The Anabaptists of Germany took their rise in 
the beginning of tlie fifteenth century, but it does 
not appear that there was any congregation of 
Anabaptists in England till the year 1640. 

Upon these grounds we conclude that the 

BAPTISM OF tOUNO CHILDREN IS IN ANVWISE 
TO BE RETAINED IN THE CHURCH AS MOST 
AGREEABLE WITH THE INSTITUTION OF CHRIST. 

It is to be observed, that it is not here asserted 
that the baptism of young children is itself com- 
manded in the Gospel, for there certainly is no 
such command ; it is only declared to be most 

AGREEABLE WITH THE INSTITUTION OF CHRIST \ 

that is, it is more conformable to the general 
tenor and principles of the Christian religion, 
that infants should be baptized, than that bap- 
tism should be deferred till they arrive at an age 
of maturity. 

The Papists admit of the baptism of infants 
by midwives, or any layman, upon tlie unautho- 
rized principle that no person whatever can be 
saved who has not been baptized. Lay-bap- 
tism. was also allov^ed in our church for a few 
jears after the Reformation; but in the year 
' 575 > hy which time the Scriptures were more 

examined. 


(i) Part 2. c. 7. 
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examined, and die nature of Sacraments was bet- 
ter undei'stood, it was unanimously decreed in 
convocation, that baptism should be administered 
by none but lawful ministers. The Papists also 
mix oil and balsam with the water; but water 
only is mentioned in the New Testament. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Of the Lord’s Supper. 

THE SUPPER OF THE LORD IS NOT ONLY A SIGN 
OF THE LOVE THAT CHRISTIANS OUGHT TO 
HAVE AMONG THEMSELVES ONE TO ANOTHER ; 
BUT BATHER IS A SACRAMENT OF OUR RE- 
DEMPTION BY Christ’s death ; insomuch 
THAT TO SUCH AS RIGHTLY, WORTHILY, AND 
WITH FAITH RECEIVE THE SAME, THE BREAD 
WHICH AVE BREAK IS A PARTAKING OF THE 
BODY OF CHRIST, AND LIKEAVISE THE CUP OF 
BLESSING IS A PARTAKING OF THE BLOOD OF 
CHRIST. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION (OR THE CHANGE OF 
THE SUBSTANCE OF BREAD AND AVINe) IN 
THE SUPPER OF THE LORD CANNOT BE 
PROVED BY HOLY AVRIT, BUT IS REPUG- 
NANT TO THE PLAIN AVORDS OF SCRIPTURE, 
OVERTHROAVETII THE NATURE OF A SACRA- 
MENT, AND HATH GIA’EN OCCASION TO MANY 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

THE BODY OF CHRIST IS GIA’^EN, TAKEN, AND 
EATEN IN THE SUPPER, ONLY AFTER A 
HEAA’-ENLY AND SPIRITUAL MANNER. AND 
THE MEAN, AVHEREBY THE BODY OF CHRIST 
IS RECEIVED AND EATEN IN THE SUPPER, 
IS FAITH. 


THE 
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THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORd’s SUPPER WAS 

NOT BT Christ’s ordinance reserved, 

CARRIED ABOUT, LIFTED UP, OR WORSHIPPED. 

The institution of the Sacrannent of the Lord’s 
Supper by our Saviour, as has been already ob- 
served, is recorded by the first three evangelists, 
and by the apostle St. Paul, whose words differ 
veiy little from those of his companion St. Luke ; 
and the only difference between St. Matthew and 
St. Mark is, that the latter omits the words 
“ for the remission of sins.” There is so gene- 
ral an agreement among them all, that it will 
only be necessary to recite the words of one of 
them, and I shall select those of St. Matthew: 
“ Now when the even was come, he sat down 
with the twelve” (to eat the Passover which had 
been prepared by his direction); “ and as they 
were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessedi it, 
and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, and 
said, Take, eat ; this is my body. And he took 
the cup and^ gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying. Drink ye all of it ; for this is my blood 
of the new testament, which is shed for many, 
for the remission of sins f' a )." The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, being thus instituted, was 
adopted by all early Christians, with very few 
exceptions ; and no modem sect rejects it, except 

the 


(a) Matt. c. 26. V. 20. 26, 27, and 28. 
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the Quakers, and some IVl^tics, who make the 

whole of religion to consbt of contemplative love. 

In the early times of the Gospel the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper was both frequent 
and numerously attended. Voluntary absence 
was considered as a culpable neglect ; and exclu- 
sion from it, by' the sentence of tlie church, as a 
severe punishment. Every one brought an offer- 
ing proportioned to his ability; these offerings 
were chiefly of bread and wine, and the priests 
consecrated as much as was necessary for the ad- 
ministration of the eucharist. The clergy had a 
part of what was left for their maintenance ; and 
the rest furnished tlie repast called Ayaim or love- 
feast, which immediately followed the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, and of which all the 
communicants, both rich and poor, partook. 
The AyetTrn is always mentioned by the fathers 
as an apostolical institution, and we have the fol- 
lowing account of it in Chrysostom : “ When all 
the faithful met together, and had heard the ser- 
mon and prayers, and received the communion, 
they did not immediately return home upon the 
breaking up of the assembly, but the rich and 
wealthy brought meat and food irom their own 
bouses, and called the poor, and made a com- 
mon table, a comm^^u dinner, a common ban- 
quet in the church! And so from the fellowsfaip 

in 

{ij In some places it was adaunistcred every day. 
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in eating, and from reverence of the place, 
tliey were all strictly united in charity one with 
another, and much pleasure and profit arose from 
thence to them all ; for the poor were comforted, 
and the rich reaped the fruits of their benevo- 
lence borii from those whom they fed, and from 
God (c)'' These feasts were at first conducted 
with great propriety and decorum ; but they were 
afterwards found liable to abuses, and were dis- 
continued. Indeed St. Paul saw occasion, in his 
time, to censure some irregularities which took 
place at the love-feasts at Corinth. 

As the Sacrament of Baptism was by no means 
novel in its kind to the Jews, so the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper greatly resembled the reli- 
gious feasts to which they were accustomed. At 
those feasts they partook of bread and wine in a 
serious and devout manner, after a solemn bless- 
ing or thanksgiving to God for his manifold 
mercies. And this was particularly the case at the 
feast of tlie Passover, which our Saviour was cele- 
brating with his Apostles when he instituted this 
holy Sacrament. At that feast they commemorated 
the deliverance of their own peculiar nation from 
the bondage of Egypt ; and there could not be 
a more suitable opportunity for establishing an 
ordinance which was to commemorate the in- 
£nitely more impoitant deliverance of all man- 
kind 


^c) Horn. ai.. 
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kind from the bondage of sin. The former deli- 
vemnce was typical of the latter ; and instead of 
keeping tlie Jewish Passover, which was now to 
be abrogated, they were to commemorate “ Christ, 
tlieir Passover, who was sacrificed for them;” 
the bread broken was to represent his body offer- 
ed upon the cross, and the wine poured out was 
to represent his blood, which was shed for the sal- 
vation of men. The nourishment, which these 
elements afford to our bodies, is figurative of the 
salutary effects which the thing signified has 
upon our souls. And as the celebration of the 
Passover was not only a constant memorial of the 
deliverance of the Israelites out of the land of 
Egypt, but also a symbolical action, by which 
they had a title to the blessings of the old cove- 
nant, so the celebration of the Lord’s Supper is 
not only a constant memorial of the death of 
Christ, but also a pledge or earnest to the com- 
municant of the benefits promised by the new 
covenant. As the Passover was instituted the 
night before the actual deliverance of the Israel- 
ites, so the Lord’s Supper was instituted the night 
before the redemption of man w'as accomplished 
by the crucifixion of the blessed Jesus. It is to 
be partaken of by all who look for remission of 
sins by the death of Christ ; we are not only to 
cherish that hope in our minds, and express it in 
our devotions, but we are to ^ve an outward 
9 proof 
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jproof of ouf reliance upon the ments of hk 
ptu^on as the means of our salvation, by eating 
'Aat bread and drinking that wiiie, which are 
typical representations of the body and blood of 
Christ, ** who by his one oblation of himself 
once ofiered, made a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world (d).” 

The article begins with stating, that the 

SUPPER OF THE LORD IS NOT ONLY A SIGN OF 
^HE LOVE THAT CHRISTIANS OUGHT TO HAVE 
'AEtbNG themselves ONE TO ANOTHER ; BUT 

V'"*? •* 

-l|ATHER IT 18 A SACRAMENT OF OUR REDEMP- 
TION BY Christ's death. The commemora- 
tion of Christ’s death, as the ground of our hop© 
of everlasting life, cannot but suggest to our 
minds a lively sense of Christ's love to mankind, 
and our obligation of mutual kindness to each 
other: “ Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends ; ye are my 
feiends, if ye do whatsoever I command you ( e 
— ** A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another ; as I have lovCd you, that ye 
also love one another : by this shall all men kno# 
that ye afe my disciples, if ye have love one to 
endther (/')** We are called upon jointly to 
' commd- 

..CofnraUnlon Service. 

■ OJ John, c. 15. V. 13 & 14, 

(/) John, c. 13. V. 34 & 33» 

V0L,II, It 
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coranteniorate the love of Christ, as the servante 
of one master, and the members of one body ; 
that while our hearts are warmed with religious 
gratitude and devout affection to' our heavenly 
^nefactor, the very act of uniting in the celebra- 
tion of this holy and important rite, may produce 
in us feelings of kindness and benevolence towards 
those, whom we see partaking of the same cove- 
nant of grace, and rejoicing in the same hope of 
everlasting happiness. But the death of Chriat 
was not merely a proof of his love to mankind, it 
was also an expiatory sacrifice for tiie sms of l;he 
whole world ; and therefore, the Lcard’s Supper,- 
which commemorates that sacrihce, may justly 
be denominated a sacrament of our re- 
demption, and more especially, since our Sa- 
viour, in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, as 
recorded by St. Matthew, expressly says, that 
the cup is to be drunk in remembrance, that his 
blood was shed “ for the remission of sins Cg).l’ 
Insomuch that to such as rightly, 

WORTHILY, AND WITH FAITH RECEIVE THE 
SAME, THE BREAD WHICH WE BREAK IB A 
PARTAKING OF THE BODY OF. CHRIST; AND 
LIKEWISE THE CUP OP BLESSING IS A PARr 
TAKING OF THE BLOOD OF CHRIST. V The 
cup of blessing,” says St Paul, wbfeh we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? 

the 


(g) Matt c; 26. V. 28. 
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tM«ad which we break, is it not the commu* 
nkwi of tiie body of Christ (h)}"' The expres-^ 
sions-in the article, ^artakiitg in the body 
AND' blood or CHRIST, and in St. Paul’s Epis* 
tie, ** The communion of the body and blood 
of Christ,” are 8yBon3rmous, and signify that 
tliose, who worthily receive the Lord’s Supper, 
share in the benefits which were purchased for 
mankind by the death of Christ, such as, recon- 
ciliation to God, the assistance of his Holy Spirit, 
the strengthening of faith, and final remission 
of sins ill riiose who continue to believe and obey 
1^ Gospfel.''S. The Lord’s Supper, therefore, fully 
answers the description of “ sacraments ordained 
by Christ,” as given in the twenty-fifth ai-ticle, 
that they “ are not only badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession, but rather tliey be 
certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace 
and God’s good will towards us, by the which 
he dotli work invisibly in us, and doth not only 
quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our 
&ith in him.” 

The article next condemns the popish doc- 
trine of tmnsubstantlatioa, or the change of the 
substance of bread and wine into the real sub^- 
stance of Christ’s body and blood, in the admi- 
mstration of the Lord’s Supper. 

(h) I Cor. c. IQ. V. i6. 


The 
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The idea of Christ’s bodily presence in the 
eucharist was first started in the beginning of the 
dghth century, and it owed its rise to the indis- 
cretion of preachers and waiters of warm imagina- 
tions, who, instead of explaining judiciously the 
lofty figures of Scripture language upon this sub- 
ject, understood and urged them in their literal 
sense. Thus the true meaning of these expres- 
sions was grossly perverted ; but as this conceit 
seemed to exalt the nature of the holy Sacrament, 
it was eagerly received in that ignorant and 
superstitious age ; and when once introduced, it 
soon spread, and was by degrees carried farther 
and farther, by persons still less guarded in their 
application of these metaphorical phrases, till at 
length, in the twelfth century, the actual change 
of tlie bread and w ine into the body and blood of 
Christ, by the consecration of the priest, was pro- 
nounced to be a Gospel truth, by the pretended 
authority of the church of Rome. The first 
writer who maintained tliis doctrine was Paschase 
Hadbert, in the ninth century, before it w^as 
firmly established j and the first public assertion 
of it was at the third Lateran Council, in the 
year 1215, after it had been for some time openly 
avowed by the popes, and, in obedience to 
their injunctions, inculcated by the clergy. It 
ie said to have been brought into England about 
1 'j 'the 
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the 'middle of the eleventh century, by Lanfranc» 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; but the 
term iramubstaniiation was not known till the 
thirteenth century, when it was invented -by 
Stephen, bishop of Autun This has always 
been a favourite doctrine of the church of Rome, 
as it impressed the common people w’ith higher 
notions of the power of the clergy, and tlierefore 
served to increase tlieir influence. It met how- 
ever with opposition upon its original introduc- 
|ipn, particularly from Bertram and John Scot ; 
and again at the first daiyn of the Reformation, 
both upon the continent and in this country. It 
w'as objected to by the Waldenses : and there are 
strong expressions against it in some parts of 
WicklifF’s works. Luther, in contradiction to 
the other reformers, only changed transubstan- 
tiation into consubstantiation, w'hicb means that 
the substance of Christs body and blood is pre- 
sent in the Ixoly sacrament with the substance of 
bread and wine ; and his perseverance in this 
opinion was a principal cause of the division 
among the reformed churches. He was opposed 
by Zuingle and Calvin, but the confession of 
Augsburg, which was drawn up by Melanchthon, 
favours consubstantiation. There is however con- 


siderable doubt concerning the real sentiments 

- 

(i) De Sacr, Alt, c. 13. 

lis 
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of Melancbthon upon this subject, especially in 
the latter part of his life. Some of our early 
English reformers were Lutherans, and conse* 
quently they were at first disposed to lean towards 
consubstantiation ; but they seem soon to have 
discovered their error, for in the articles of 1 55* 
it is expressly said, “ A faithful man ou^t not 
either to believe or openly confess the real and 
bodily presence, as they term it, of Christ’s flesh 
and blood in the sacrament of the lord’s Supper.” 
This part of the article w'as omitted in 1562^ 
probably with a view to give less offence to those 
who maintained the corporal presence, and to 
comprehend as many as possible in the esta* 
blisbed church. 

In arguing against this doctrine, we may first 
observe, that it is contradicted by our senses, 
since we see and taste that the bread and wine 
after consecration, and when we actually receive 
them, still continue to be bread and wine with* 
out any change or alteration whatever. And 
again, was it possible for Christ, when he insfi'* 
tuted the Lord’s Supper, to take his own body 
and his own blood into his own hands, and 
deliver them to every one of his Apostles ? Or 
was it possible for the Apostles to understand our 
Saviour’s command to drink his hlood literally, 
when they wore forbidden, under the severesi 
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poialties, to taste blood by the Law of Moses* 
of which not only they themselves* but Christ 
also ha(f been a strict observer? They expressed 
not the slightest surprise or reluctance when 
Christ delivered to them the bread and wine, 
which could not have been the case, had they 
conceived themselves commanded to eat the 
real body and drink the real blood of their 
Lord and Master. The bread and wine must 
have been considered' by tliem as symbolical; 
and indeed the whole transaction was evidently 
figurative in all its parts; it was instituted, as 
was just now observed, when the Jews, by kill- 
ing the paschal lamb; commemorated their deli- 
verance from Egyptian bondage by the hand of 
Moses, which was typical of the deliverance 
of all mankind from the bondage of sin by the 
death of Christ, the Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the world; and as the occasion was 
typical, so likewise were the words used our 
Saviour : “ This is my body which is broken, 
and this is my blood which is shed.” &it his 
body was not yet broken, nor was liis blood 
yet shed; and therefore the breaking of the 
bread, and the pouring out of the wine* were 
then figinrative of what was about to happen* 
as, , they* are now figurative of what has actually 
^appened. He ^so said* “This cup is the 

new 
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Hew testament in my blood (k)'” wliich words, 
conld not be meant in a literal sense ; the cup 
could not be changed into a covenantjithough 
it might be a representation or memorial of it 
Our Saviour called the wine, after it was conse- 
crated, the “ firuit of the vine (1)” which im-* 
plied that no change had taken place in its real 
nature. Since then the words, “ This is my 
body, and this is my blood,” upon which}>tthe 
Papists pretend to support thk doctrine, were 
manifestly used in a figurative sense, and must 
have been so understood by the Apostles, ta 
whom they were originally addressed, we may 
safely pronounce that tbansubstantiation, 
(or the change of the substance of bread 
AND wine) in the SUFFER OF THE LORD, 
CANNOT BE PROVED BT HOLY WRIT. 

That the early Christians understood our- Sa- 
viour's words in a hgurative sense, appears from, 
the writings of more than twenty fathers, with» 
out a single authorky on the opposite «de ,* I 
shall quote only two of the numerous passage 
which might be adduced upon this subject, 
the one from a Greek, and the other from 4 
Latm father. Origen says, that ‘^the undeiv 
standing our Saviour’s words, of eating his flesh, 
and drinking his blood, accprding to the letter, 

I is 

(hj I Cor. c. II, y. s^. (1) Matt; c. 26 . 
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is a letter that kills Augustine, in lay* 

iag down rules fbr judging of the figifrativ 
expressSns of Scripture, cites these words. 
Except ye eat the flesh and drink the blood 
the Son of man, ye have no life in you, which,” 
says be, “ seems to command a crime and ahor* 
rid action, and therefore it is a figure command-' 
ing us to communicate in the passion of out 
Lord, and to lay up in our memory with delict 
and profit, that his flesh was crucified and 
wounded for us(n).” To these authorities I 
will add that of Pope Gelasius, who lived at the 
end of the fifth century ; “ The Sacraments of 
the body and blood of Christ,” says he, “ ate a 
divine thing, for which reason we become 
by them partakers of the divine nature ; and 
yet tlie substance of bread and wine does not 
cease to exist, and the image and likeness of the 
body and blood of Christ ai’e celebrated in holy 
mysteries As a farther proof of the sen- 

timents of the early Christians upon this point, 
1 shall observe that the fathers constantly call 
tlie consecrated elements, the figures, die signs, 
the symbols, the types and antitypes, the com- 
memoration, the representation, the mysteiies, 

«n4 

(m) tioin. 7. In Levit. 

(n) Lib. 3. cap. 16. de Doct. Christ. 

^ Nat« Christ. - ' 
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and the sacraments of tne body and blood of 
Christ ; which expressions plainly shew that they 
did not consider the bread and wine as Changed 
into the very substance of Christ’s body and 
blood. 

But it is repugnant to the plain words 
OF SCRIPTURE ; for St. Paul says, “ As often as 
ye eat t/tis bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
shew the Lord’s death till he come (p):' iliiat 
therefore, which is eaten in the eucharist, is still 
bread. This text may of itself be considered 
as decisive against the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation; and the expression, “ Ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till he come,” is another proof that , 
the institution was figurative of the death of 
Christ. 

OvERTHROWETH THE NATURE OF A SACRA- 
MENT : for the nature of a sacrament is to be a 
sign or representation, whereas the doctrine of 
transubstantiation supposes that the real body 
and blood of Christ arc eaten and drunk in the 
eucharist 

And hath given occasion to many su- 
perstitions : This might be expected ; for those 
who supposed that the bread and wine were by 
consecration changed into the body and blood 
of Christ, would naturally fall into superstitious 

practices 


(p) t Cor. c. II. V. 26, 
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practices concerning them ; and accordingly we 
find that the Papists lift up the host with the 
most pompous solemnities, and “ add, (as arch- 
bishop Seeker expresses it,) idolatrous practice 
to erroneous belief, worshipping on thpir knees 
a bit of bread for the Son of God.” It is ttie 
custom of our church to kneel at the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper ; but we do it not to ac- 
kno'iVledge any corporal presence of Christ, but 
to worship him who is every where present, the 
invisible God. We consider kneeling as a pos- 
ture well suited to those prayers and prmses 
which we then* offer up to our heavenly Father, 
apd as expressive of that piety and humility 
which are essential to the worthy receiving of 
this holy sacrament. In the primitive church 
it was received by the communicants sometimes 
standing, and sometimes kneeling; but there is 
no trace in any antient writer of its Slaving ever 
been received sitting. The Papists also applied 
the consecrated wafer to the cure of diseases ; 
put the wafers into the mouths of the commu- 
nicants, lest a- single crumb should fall to the 
ground burnt what remained to ashes for the 
same reason, and were guilty of several other 
superstitious practices, which are enumerated in 
fhe last member of this article. 

The body of christ is. given, taken. 
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ANB EATEN IN THE SUPPER ONLY IN A HEA- 
VENLY AND SPIRITUAL MANNER ; AND THE 
MEAN WHEREBY THE BODY OE CHRIST IS RE- 
CEIVED AND EATEN IN THE SUPPER; IS FAITH. 

Tliis part of tlie ai ticle is evidently the conse- 
quence of wliat has been already proved. Since 
the body of Christ is not actually present in the 
eucharist, we can only eat it spiritually. Those 
that come duly prepared to this holy sacr^l^nt, 
and receive it rightly and worthily, are spiritually 
partakers of his body and blood ; “ they be- 
come one with Christ, and Christ with them 
and they really and truly partake /)f the benefits 
of his passion, as living members of his body,^ 
as Ije is the bread of life, they are then nou- 
rished, strengthened, and supported by him ; 
they receive him by faith ; by faith they feed 
upon him; and the divine life, which is thus 
begun in ^leir souls, is in a spiritual manner 
upheld and carried on in them : “ Whoso eateth 
my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life ; and I will raise him up at the last day j 
for my flesh is meat indeed, and , my blood is 
drink indeed ( q)." Thus, instead of maintaining 
the groundless doctrine of the corporal presence 
0|f tte body and blood, of the flash and 
bones of Christ, which is contradicted by our 

senses^ 


(q) John, c. 6. V. 54 and 55, 
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senses, is equally irreconcileable with reasoa and 
Scripture, and was unknown in the Christian 
church for the first seven centuries, we own a 
rpal spiritual presence of Him, wlio is “ tlie way, 
the truth, and the life (r)” and profess our 
belief, that while we worthily partake of tlie 
appointed emblems of his body and blood, an in- 
ward grace is communicated, which purifies our 
he^li, fortifies our minds against the temptations 
of tTS world, and animates our efforts “ in press- 
ing toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus (sj.'" 

The sacramejit of the cord’s supper was 
NOT BY Christ’s ORDINANCE reserved, car- 
ried ABOUT, LIFTED UP, AND W'ORSHIPPED* 
This last part of the article refers also to tlie 
Papists, among whom it is the custom to reserve 
part of the consecrated bread, for the purpose of 
giving it to the sick, or other absent persons, 
at some future time ; they also carry about the 
host, vvhen consetraied, in solemn procession, 
' elevate it with superstitious ceremony, and wor- 
ship it in the same manner as tliey would worship 
Christ himself. None of these practices are 
warranted by Christ's ordinance, or any autho- 
rity of Scripture; tliey are utterly inconsistent 

with 

(s) Phil. c. 3. V. 14. . 


(r) John, c. 14. v. 6. 
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with the simplicity and spiritual nature of 
Christian Sacraments; they were unknown in 
the primitive ages of the Gospel, and have evi- 
dently originated from the absurd doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 
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ARTICLE THE TWENTY-NINTH. 

Of thB Wicked which eat not the Body of 
Christ in the Use of the Lord’s Supper. 

THE WICKED, AND SUCH AS BE VOID OF A LIVELY 
FAITH, ALTHOUGH THEY DO CAENALLY AND 
VISIBLY PEESS WITH THEIE TEETH (aS ST. 
AilGUSTINE SAITH,) THE SACEAMENT OF THE 
BODY AND BLOOD OF CHEIST ; YET IN NO 
WISE AEE THEY PAETAKEES OF CHEIST, BUT 
RATHEE TO THEIR CONDEMNATION DO EAT 
AND DEINK THE SIGN OR SACRAMENT OF 
SO GREAT A THING. 

Xhis article is connected with the preceding, 
and follows from it ; it was probably directed 
against the Papists, who contend, that the mere 
'receiving of the Lord’s Supper procures remis- 
sion of sins ex opere operato, as it were mecha-i 
nically, whatever may be the character and dis- 
position of the communicant. And indeed if with 
the church of Rome w e believed the actual pre- 
sence of Christ’s body in the eucharist, then all 
persons, good and bad, who received the Sacra- 
ment, would equally receive the body of Christ. 
But we have shewn in the preceding article, that 

he 
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he is present only in a spiritual mannerj and that 
** the mean^ whereby the body of Christ is 
received and eaten, is faith consequently, they 
who have not faith, do not receive Christ, that 
is, THE WICKED, AND SUCH AS BE VOID OF A 
EIVELV FAITH, ALTHOUGH THEY DO CARNALLY 
AND VISIBLY PRESS AVITH THEIR TEETH (aS 
ST.AUGUSTINE SAITH)tHESACRAMENT OFTHE 
BODY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST, YET IN NO WISE 
ABE THEY PARTAKERS OF CHRIST. ' TheSacra- 
nient of the Lord’s Supper is a foederal act, and if 
men neglect to perform the conditions required 
of them by due preparation and suitable dispo- 
sition of mind, they will derive no benefit from 
eating and drinking the bread and wine, they 

WILL IN NO AVISE BE PARTAKERS OF 
CHRIST, that is, they will have no share what- 
ever in those blessings which Christ purchased 
by his death. 

But rather to their condemnation 

DO EAT AND DRINK THE SION OR SACRA- 
MENT OF SO GREAT A THING. The unwoi'- 
thy receiving of this holy Sacrament must neces- 
sarily be a sin ; it is a mark of presumption and 
insincerity ; it dishonours God, and profanes his 
institution ; and St. Paul assures us that it will 
draw doAvn punishment upon us, as has been 
noticed at the end of the twenty-fifth article; 

but 
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but we are oot' to sufT^ u^&juncted scruples upon 
this subject to deter us from the performance of 
an essential duty. 

Tfie doctrine of this article is clearly asserted 
in the antient fathers : Origen says, “ Christ is 
the true food : whosoever eats him shall live for 
ever ; of whom no wicked person can eat ; for 
if it were possible that any, who continues 
wipked, should eat the Word that was made 
flesh, it had never been written, Whoso eateth this 
bread shall live for ever fa ).” And again, “ The 
good eat the living bread which came down from 
heaven ; but the wicked eat dead bread, W'hich 
is death.” Jerome says, “ They that are not 
holy in body and spirit, do neither eat the flesh 
of Jesus nor drink his blood ; of which he said, 
he that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal lifef^J.” And Augustine, in the pas- 
sage alluded to in the article, after quoting thi^ 
verse in St. John’s gospel, “ He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and 
I in him f c )" adds, “ to dwell then in Christ, 
end to have him dwelling in us, this is to eat 
that food, and to drink that drink. And he 
“who by these means does not dwell in Christ, 
and in whom Christ does not dwell, without 

doubt 

(a) Comment, in Mat. c. I $. 

\h) In cap. 66 Isals. {c) John, c. 6. v 56. 

Vot. II. Kk 
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doubt neither spiritually eats his flesh, nor drinks 
lus blood, thou^ he carnally press with his teeth 
the sacrament of the body and blood of Christ ; 
but rather to his own condemnation he eatl and 
drinks the sacrament of so great a thing, because 
he has presumed to come impure to the sacrament 
of Christ, which none receive worthily but they 
who are pure, of whom it is smd, blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God (d).^' 


(d) Tractat. 26. in Joan. 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTIETH. 

Of Both Kinds. 

THE CUP OF THE LORD IS NOT TO BE DEItlED 

TO THE lay-people; for both the parts 

OF THE lord’s SACRAMENT, BY CHRIST’s 
ORDINANCE AND COMMANDMENT, OUGHT 
TO BE MINISTERED TO ALL CHRISTIAN MEN 
ALIKE. 


It appears fi'om the unanimous testimony of 
the fathers, and from all the antient rituals and 

set 

liturgies, that the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup*- 
per was, in the early ages of the church, admi- 
nistered in both kinds, as well to the laity as to 
the clergy. It is therefore unnecessary to quote 
authorities upon a point which has never been 
called in question ; but I will just state that pope 
Gelasius in the fifth century, whom I mentioned 
under the twenty-eighth article, having heard that 
the Manichaeans (a) attended the assemblies of 
the Christians, and partook of the bread, but not 
of the wine, in the Lord’s Supper,^ decreed, that 
all persons should either communicate in the 

Sacrament 

(a) It was a principle of the Manichaeans never to 
taste wine upon any occasion. 

K K 2 
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Sacrament entirely, or be entirely excluded from 
it; for that such a dividing of one and the same 
sacrament could not be done without a heinous 
sacrilege.” 

The practice of denying the cup to the laity 
arose out of the doctrine of transubstantiatiun. 
The belief that the sacramental bread and wine 
were actually converted into tlie body and blood 
of Christ, naturally produced, in a weak and su- 
perstitious age, an anxious fear lest any part of 
them should be lost or wasted. To prevent any 

thins of tills kind in the bread, small wafers 
® . • 
were used, which were put at once into the 

mouths of the communicants by the officiating 
ministers ; but no expedient could be devised to 
guard against the occasional spilling of the wine 
in administering it to large congregations. The 
bread was sopped in the wine, and the wine was 
conveyed by tubes into tlie mouth; but all in 
vain; accidents still happened, and therefore it 
was determined that the priests should entirely 
withhold the cup from the laity. It is to be sup- 
posed that a change of this sort, in so important 
an ordinance as that of the Lord’s Supper, could 
not be effected at once. The first attempt seems 
to have been made in the twelfth century; it 
was gradually submitted to, and w'as at last 
estaUished hy the autiiority of the Council of 

Constance, 
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Constance, a. n. 1414; but in their decree they 
acknowledged that “ Christ did institute this Sa- 
crament in both kinds, and that the faidiiu), in 
the primitive church, did receive in both kinds ; 
yet a practice being reasonably introduced to 
avoid some dangers and scandals, they appoint 
the custom to continue of consecrating in both 
kinds, and of giving to the laity only in one 
kind,” thus presuming to depart from the po- 
sitive command of our Lord respecting the man- 
ner of administering the sign of the covenant 
between himself and mankind. From that time 
it has been the invariable practice of the church 
of Rome to confine the cup to the priests. 
And it was again admitted at the Council of 
Trent, that the Lord’s Supper was formerly 
administered in both kinds to all the commu- 
nicants, but it was openly contended, that the 
church had power to make the alteration, and 
that they had done it for weighty and just causes. 
These causes are not stated in the canons of the 
council. The reformed churches, even the 
Lutheran, which maintained the doctrine of con- 
substantiation, restored the cup to the laity. In 
a convocation held in the first year of Edward 
the Sixth’s I'eign, it was unanimously voted that 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper should be 
received ia both kinds by the laity as as the^ 

KKS clergy; 
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clergy ; and therefore it is very remarkable that 
there was nothing upon this subject in the arti- 
cles of 1552 : both this, and the preceding arti- 
cle, were added in 1562. 

If we look at the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, as recorded by the evangelists, we shall 
not only find the same express and positive com- 
mand to the Apostles to partake equally of both 
kinds, but we may observe a difference M'ith 
respect to the cup, which must be decisive upon 
the question in the judgment of all who allow 
the Scriptures to be the rule of their faith and 
practice, and which difference is so marked, 
that it seems as it were a warning to the church 
against any corruption of this sort.* According to 
St. Matthew, when Christ delivered the bread 
he said, “ Take, eat, this is my body;” but 
when he gave the cup to them, he said, “ Drink 
ye all of it f 6 )” And St. Mark, after relating that 
Christ gave the cup to the Apostles, adds, “ And 
they^ all drank of it (a)f but he says nothing of 
die same kind concerning their eating the bread, 
altihough it is implied. Besides this application 
of the word all, to the wine and not to the bread; 
in these two instances, we may farther observe; 
that the words used upon giving the bread are 
not so full as those used upon giving the wine • 
in the fofnoer case Christ says, “ Take; dat, ftiis 

^ ‘ ia 
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is my body but in the latter he says, “ Drink 
ye all of it, for this is iny blood of the New 
Testament, which is shed for many, for the remis- 
sion of sins (a).” It is material to notice the rea- 
son assigned by our Saviour, why all the Apostles 
wte:e to drink of the cup, “ for this is my blood 
of the New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sins:” all, therefore, who 
stand in need of remission of sins, are to drink of 
the cup, tliat is, all mankind, laity as well as 
clergy. And St. Paul writes to the Corinthians 
as being accustomed to receive the Lord’s Supr 
per in both kinds ; “ As oiten as ye eat this 
bread and drink tliis cyp, ye do shew the Lord’s 
death till he come. Wherefore, whosoever shall 
eat this bread and drink this cup of the Lord 
unworthily, shall be guilty of the body and blood 
of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup (b )." And again, in the same epistle, h^^ 
says, “ By one spirit we are all bapUzed into 
one body, and have been all made to drink 
into one spirit (c)f whence it is evident that 
all the Corinthians had partaken of the cup. 
And whenever Scripture is thus explicit, we 
bo^d ourselves bound to obey and follow it, and 

maintain 

. (a) Matt. c. z6. v. Cor. c. 1 l. v. 

(4) j Cor. c. 12, V. 13. 

K K 4 
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maintain that it cannot be superseded by any 
authority of man. It is incumbent upon us to’ 
administer the Sacrament as prescribed by Christ; 
and it is impious either to alter the institution 
or question its propriety. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to mentiori% 
conceit of the Papists, who, finding it impossible 
to deny that the Apostles received the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds, pretend that they re- 
ceived it as priests, and not as sinners ; but this 
assertion is contradicted by our Saviour’s own 
words, just now quoted from St Matthew’s 
Gospel, in which he commands them to drink 
the cup “ for the remission of sins;” and in any 
case this Could never justify the distinction made 
by the Papists between the bread and the wine. 
And, besides, the Apostles did not receive their 
permanent commission to preach the Gospel till 
after the ^ resurrection of Christ, and the Lord’s 
^upper was instituted the night before the cruci- 
fixion. There is, in short, no one tenet of the 
church of Rome in more direct opposition to 
Scripture, nor has any one of its doctrines or 
practices given greater offence, than the denial of ■ 
the cup to the laity. Even many who believed' 
iii transubstantiation contend for the necessity 
of iving the Lord’s Supper in both kinds to all 
communicants, 


In 
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In a few passages of the New Testament (d} 
the breaking of bread is mentioned with re- 
ference to the Lord’s Supper, without any no- 
tice being taken of the wine. This arises from 
the conciseness with which the writers of the 
New Testament are apt to express themselves ; 
and it by no means proves that the breaking of 
bread was not accompanied by the drinking of 
wine ; it rather shews that they so constantly and 
necessarily accompanied each other, that to men- 
tion one was thought suflScient; but it is im- 
possible to contend that these passages authorize 
the practice of denying the cut of the lord 
TO the lay people. We may therefore con- 
clude, that BOTH PARTS OF THE LORd's SJtCRA- 
MENT, BY GIIRIST’s ORDINANCE AND COM- 
MANDMENT, OUGHT TO BE ADMINISTERED TO 
ALL CHRISTIAN MEN ALIKE. 

It was, for a short time, the custom of some 
churches to mix water with the wine in the 
Lord’s Supper ; and in the third century soma 
few persons thought that it was not necessary to 
use any wine in the administration of this Sacra- 
ment ; they used water only, and were thence 
called Aquarii; but these people 'were severely 
censured by Cypriai^; “ if it be not lawful,” 
says he, “ to loose any one of the least com- 
mandments 

(d) Acts, ci 2. V. 4a & 46. c. 20. v. 7. 
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Biandments of Christ, how much more is it 
unlawful to break so great and so weighty an one, 
which so very nearly relates to the Sacrament of 
our Lord’s passion, and of our redemption ; or 
by any human institution to change it into that 
which is quite different from the divine institu- 
tion (e)}" And in the seventh century it was 
the practice to dip the bread into the wine, and 
so to give both kinds together; but this mode 
was condemned by the Council of Bascara, as 
being plainly repugnant to the Gospel ; for 
Christ when he instituted the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper gave the bread and the wine se- 
parately to his Apostles, with a separate com- 
mand to eat and to drink. In none of these 
variations was there any distinction made between 
the laity and the clergy. 

(e) Ep. 63. ad Cscc, 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTY-FIRST. 

Of the one Oblation of Olirist finished upon 
the Cross. 

THE OFFERING OF CHRIST ONCE MADE, IS THAT 
PERFECT REDEMPTION, PROPITIATION, AND 
SATISFACTION FOR ALL THE SINS OF THE 
WHOLE WORLD, BOTH ORIGINAL AND AC- 
TUAL; AND THERE IS NONE OTHER SATIS- 
FACTION FOR SIN BUT THAT alone: WHERE- 
FORE THE SACRIFICES OF MASSES, IN THR 
WHICH IT WAS COMMONLY SAID, THAT THE 
PRIEST DID OFFER CHRIST FOR Th'E QUICK; 
AND THE DEAD, TO HAVE REMISSION OF 
PAIN OR GUILT, WERE BLASPHEMOUS FABLES 
AND DANGEROUS DECEITS. 


The Papists believing that tlie bread and lyine 
are by consecration changed into the real body 
and blood of Christ, consider Christ as offered 
up to God at every celebration of the eucharist; 
and maintain that this sacrifice of Christ will 
t»e the means of shortening the pains of pur- 
gatory, and of, reo*Pciling God to those who 
shall procure such masses to be said, whether 
they be Jiving or dead. Hence the ridh are 

induced 
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induced to give or bequeath money for this pur- 
pose, and masses are constantly said in Popish 
churches, in the name, and at the request, of par- 
ticular persons whose salvation they are supposed 
to promote. These are called solitary masses, 
as the priests only partake of them ; and it fre- 
quently happens that several of these masses are 
going on at the same time, at different altars in 
the same church. These masses were unknown 
among the early Christians ; and even at the 
Council of Mentz, at the end of Charlemagne’s 
reign, it was decreed, that no priest should say 
mass alone. Solitary Masses did not come into 
general use till the twelfth century, soon after 
the doctrine of transubstantiation ^as establish- 
ed ; but the belief that particular persons might 
be benefited by offerings made in their name 
at the Lord’s table was more antient ; and the 
custom of praying for the dead at the admini- 
stration of the Lord’s Supper, was as old as the 
time of Chrysostom. From these practices to 
that of oLering private masses for the dead or 
living, the transition was easy, with the assist- 
ance of the newly established doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; and more especially as these masse^ 
were made the source ofJj|great wealth to the 
clergy. 

Tht article now to be explained is directed 

against 
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against this doctrine and practice of the church 
of Rome, and it begins by asserting that the 

OFFERING OF CHRIST OtlCE MADE, IS THAT 

perfect Redemption, propitiation, and 

SATISFACTION FOR ALL THE SINS OF THE 
WHOLE WORLD, BOTH ORIGINAL AND ACTUAL- 

The truth of this proposition, which may be 
considered as preparatory to the main subject 
of the article, appears so clearly from the most 
pointed declarations of Scripture, that they 
seem, as we observed of the former article, to 
be a sort of prophetic warning against the cor- 
ruption which was afterwards to prevail in the 
Christian Church : “ We are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ, ence 
for all (a f — “ He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sius 
of the whole world (b)” — “ Who needeth not 
daily as those high priests, to oflfer up sacrifice, 
first for his own sins, and then for the people ; 
for this he did once, when he ofiered up him- 
sdf fc/” — “ Christ entered in once mto the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us, 
by his own blood ( d Christ was offered once 
•fo tear the sins of many (e ).” — “ Every priest 
0 standedi 

(a) Heb. c. 10. V. 10. (1) ^ John, c. 2 . v. 2 . 

(t) Heb.,c. 7-,v. 27. (d) Heb. c. 9.,v, lii. 

. (e) Hd>. c. 9. V. aS. 
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stai^deth daily ministering and ofiering centimes 
tile same sacrifices, whidi can never take away 
sin ; but tiiis man, after he had offered up one 
. sacrifice for sins, for ever sat down at the right 
hand of God (f).'* — “ And now once at the end 
of the world, he hath appeared to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself ( g ).” — “ Christ also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God (h)” The 
above texts most clearly prove the fulness and 
sufficiency of the redemption purchased for us 
by the death of Christ ; and we are expressly told 
that “ tliere remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sin (i)f or in the words of the article, there 

IS NONE OTHER SATISFACTION FOR SIN, BUT 
THAT ALONE. 

Wherefore the sacrifices of masses, in 

THE WHICH IT WAS COMMONLY SAID, THAT 
THE PRIEST DID OFFER CHRIST FOR THE QUICK 
AND THE DEAD, TO HAVE REMISSION OF PAIN 
OR GUILT, AVERE BLASPHEMOUS FABLES AND 
DANGEROUS DECEITS. There is no authority, 
either from Scripture, or from tlie practice of the 
primitive church, for calling the eucharist a sacri- 
fice in the strict sense of tlie word, that is, 
tiie same sense in which Christ himself is said.V^ 

- A » 

have 

(jy Hd». c. lo. V. 1 1 & I2. (gy Heb. c. 9. v. 26. 
(h)i Pet< c,'3. V. 18. ‘ (i) Heb. c. 40 . r. 26. 
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have been a sacrifice. It is true, tiiat any act of 
religious worehip may, by a sort of metaphor, be 
denominated a sacrifice, since something is offered 
to God ; and in that figurative sense the word 
is used both in the Old and New Testament : 
“ Let my prayer be set forth before thee as incense, 
and the lifting up of my hands as the evening sacri- 
fice (k ).” — “ Tlje sacrifice of God is a broken 
spirit ( IJ ." — We are exhorted “ to offer the sa- 
crifice of praise to God continually (m),'* and to 
present “ our bodies a living sacrifice /'w ).” In this 
larger sense we admit that the eucharist is a sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving, and it is so called 
in the office of communion in our liturgy ; but 
it is a commemorative and not a propitiatory sa- 
crifice ; it is not itself a sacrifice for sin, but it is 
a feast upon a sacrifice, at which we renew our 
covenant with God ; and by worthily partaking 
of this feast, our faith is strengthened, and tlie 
grace of God is conveyed to us to enable us to 
work out our salvation. 

But some in rejecting tl»e popish doctrine of 
the sacrifice of masses, have run into the op- 
posite extreme, and have considered the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper as barely a comme- 
morative ordinance : But,” says Dr. Hey, “ if 

you 

141. V.2. fl ) P». 51. 1.17? 

(m) Heb. c, v», 15. (») Rom. c. 12. v. i. 
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you make the Lord’s Supper, as it was instituted 
by Christ, a mere commemoration, you make it a 
strange and unintelligible rite j for what can be 
more strange than eating the flesh and drinking 
the blood of one who is to be regarded only as an 
instructor and benefactor? if we had been or-* 
dered in the sacrament to kill an animal, and shed 
its blood, or only to bfeak bread, and pour out 
wine, the rite would have been intelligible as a 
simple memorial ; it would have represented 
Christ’s death merely as a death ; but it would have 
been a different rite from ours. Now conceive 
it is a feast on a sacrifice, and all is easy and simple. 
We indeed are not in the habit of sacrifeing, but 
what is that ? Who could not undjerstand, that 
when sacrifices were in use, part of the victim was 
served up at a religious feast, and all who par- 
took (oj of the material feast, were understood to 
partake of the spiritual benefits of the sacrifice ? 
Chirst was our victim i on his body we do not 
feast literally, because it is in heaven } but he 
appointed bread to represent it ; on that we can 

feast, 

(e) “ See Potter’s Ant, vol. I. p. I4S> which, thouf^ 
about Heathens, is worth our notice. Heathens, cyihe- 
rating about Christianity, must have had their min& fi^. 
of ideas of heathen sacrifices •, and these ideas mustha^N^'*^ 
affected both their conversion and their religion after 
conversion, besides making it easier to them to tsonceive 
and celebrate the Christian sacrifice.”— Hey, 
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feast, and so partake of his body, that is, feast 
upon the victim. Such bread is the bread of 
life,” because by his own appointment it repre- 
sents his flesh (p).” 

It is manifest that the eucharist was not consi- 
dered as a sacriflce in the strict sense of the word, 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, since the 
Christians were reproached by the Heathen for 
belonging to a religion which had no sacrifice ; 
and the early apologists never defended them- 
selves by saying, that they had the sacrifice of 
the eucharist. This argument, although a ne- 
gative one, is very conclusive, as far as the opi- 
nion of die early Christians is concerned. Justin 
Martyr indeed expressly says, that “ the Chris- 
tians have no other sacrifice but prayers and 
praises (q)f and passages to the same effect are 
found in the works of Athenagoras, Minutius 
Felix, Origen, Tertullian, Clement and Cyril, 
both of Alexandria, and Arnobius ; and in none 
of the antient rituals is the eucharist considered 


as an offering of Christ to God. 

The principle upon which the popish _ masses 
are founded, is not authorized by Scripture, 
namely, that the offering of the elements in the 


ucharist by priests may be effectual to the 


sal- 


fp) Hey’s Lectures, vol. 4. p. 348, (f) Apol. 9, 

V01-. II. L 
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salvation of others ; or, that God will remit pain 
or guilt to persons whether living or dead, and in 
particular, that he will release the souls of the dead 
out of purgatory, on account of masses ofiFcred 
in their name by priests. The whole doctrine 
of purgatory has been shewn to be unfounded ; 
and the good effects of the eucharist are not only 
confined to the persons themselves who partake 
of it, but to those who partake of it worthily, 
that is, with proper dispositions. And in the 
institution of this sacrament, every one is com- 
manded to eat and drink as for iiimself, without 
the least hint of any vicariou8.Teceiving, or that 
one person may eat and drink 4n the name, and 
for the sake, of another. We fnaj^ indeed, at 
this solemn act of commemorating the death of 
our Saviour, offer up our prayers, that the whole 
body of the church, and all the world, may par- 
take of the merits of Christ’s passion ; but these 
prayers are distinct from the receiving of the eu- 
charist, and their efficacy does not depend upon 
it. The sacrifices of masses ( r) may, therefore, 
justly be called fables, since they have no 
rity in Scripture ; and they are BLASPHEiife^ 
inasmuch as they derogate from the sufficiency of 
the death and passion of Christ, as an expiatjon 

for 

( r) Masses was the name for the Lord’s Supper in 
England till the middle of die reign of King Edward 
the Sixth. 
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for the sins of mankind ; and they are danger- 
ous DECEITS, because they encourage wicked- 
ness, by holding out an easy method of pardon, 
and lead men to place their hope of salvation 
upon a false foundation. 


L L 3 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTYrSECQND. 
Of the Marriage of Priests. 

BISHOPS, PRIESTS, AND DEACONS, ARE NOT COM- 
MANDED BY god’s law either TO VOW THE 
ESTATE OF A SINGLE LIFE, OR TO ABSTAIN 

FROM marriage: therefore it is lawful 

FOR THEM, AS FOR ALL OTHER CHRISTIAN 
MEN, TO MARRY AT THEIR OWN DISCRE- 
TION, AS THEY SHALL JUDGE THE SAME TQ 
SERVE BETTER TO GODLINESS. 


There was scarcely any point more canvassed 
at the time of the Reformation, than the right of 
the clergy to marry. The celibacy of tjie Romish 
clergy was with reason considered to be a princi? 
pal cause of their irregular and dissolute lives j 
and the wisest of the Reformers were exceedingly 
anxious to abolish a practice which had been in? 
jurious to the interests of religion, by its tendency 
to corrupt the morals of those who ought to be 
examples pf virtue to the rest of mankind. 

The marriage of priests was so far from being 
forbidden by the Mosaic institution, that the 
priesthood was confined to the descendant of 
pne family, and consequently there was not only 
a permission^, but an obligation upon the Jewish 

priests^ 
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priests^ to marry ; and hence we conclude, that 
there is no natural inconsistency, or even unsuit> 
ableness, between the married state and the duties 
of the ministers of religion. 

There is not a single text in the New Testa- 
ment which can be interpreted into a prohibition 
against the marriage of the clergy under the Gos- 
pel dispensation, but, on the contrary, there are 
many passages, from which we may infer, that 
they are allowed the same liberty upon thb sub- 
ject as other men enjoy. One of the twelve 
Apostles, namely St. Peter, was certainly a mar- 
ried man (0)1 and it is supposed that several of 
the others wero likewise. Philip, one of the 
seven deacohs, was also a married va«Q.(b)i 
and if Christ did not require celibacy in the 
first preachers of the Gospel, there is no reason 
to tliink that it is necessary in tlieir suc- 
cessors. St. Paul says, “ Let eveiy man have 
his own wife (c)'” and that, “marriage is 
honourable in all (d)," without excepting those 
who are employed in tlie public offices of reli- 
gion. And he expressly says, that “ a bishop 
mu^ be tlie husband of one wife ('ej;” and he 
same direction concerning elders or 

priests, 

faj Matt. c. 8. V. 14. (J) Acts, c. 21. v. 8 and 9. 

(ej I Cor. c. 7. v. 2/ (d) Hcb. c. 13. v. 4. 

1 Tim* c. 3 » V. 2* Tit. C. r. v. 

LIS 
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priests, and deacons (g). When Aquila tra* 
veiled about to preach the Gospel, he wa§ not 
only married, but his wife Priscilla accompanied 
him (h)', and St. Paul insists that he might have 
claimed the privilege “ of carrying about a sister 
or wife (i), as other Apostles did.” — ^The “ for- 
bidding to marry (kf' is mentioned as a cha- 
racter of the apostasy of the latter times. Hence 
it appears, that bishops, priests, and deacons, 

ARE NOT COMMANDED BY GOd’s LAW, EITHER 
TO VOW THE ESTATE OF SINGLE LIFE, OB TO 
ABSTAIN FROM MARRIAGE, that is, they are not 

bound at the time of tlieir ordination to vow, 
or enter into a solemn engagement, that they 
will not marry, or to abstain from marriage 
without any such vow. 

Therefore it is lawful for them, as 

FOB ALL other CHRISTIAN MEN, TO MARRY 
AT THEIR OWN DISCRETION, AS THEY SHALL 
JUDGE THE SAME TO SERVE BETTER TO GOD- 
LINESS. This is a necessary consequence of the 
former part of the Article, since it is not compe- 
tent to the church to deprive the clergy of any 
of those natural rights in which Christ has left 
them free; or, if it should be contended ^a$ 
any church may prohibit its clergy from marry- 
ing, 

(g) I Tim. c, 3. V. 12. (h) Acts, c. 18. v. 2. 

(i) I Cor. C.9. V.5. (k) 1 Thn. c. 4. v. 3. 
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ing, it undoubtedly has no authority which can 
be binding upon succeeding times, or upon 
Chnstians of other communities. We admit of 
no laws of perpetual and universal obligation, 
which are not founded in Scripture. 

It is certain that the ministers of the Gospel 
were allowed to marry for several centuries after 
the days of the Apostles ( 1 ). There are now ex- 
tant two books of Tcrtullian, a presbyter of the 
second century, addressed to his wife; and we 
have also a letter from Hilary of Poictiers, writ- 
ten to his daughter when he was in exile, and 
from what can be collected concerning her age, it 
seems probable that she was born when he w'as a 
bishop. At the same time it must be owned that 
many things are said in prnise of a single life in 
the writings of the antient fathers, and that some 
attempts were made very early to impose celibacy 
upon the clergy. I'he allowed necessity of a 
Christian’s separating himself from the criminal 
pleasures and pursuits of this world, soon con- 
nected the ideas of holiness and solitude; and 
the reputed sanctity of those persons who con- 
demned themselves to live alone in the deserts, 
attached a degree of merit to celibacy, and by ' 
degrees led to those monastic institutions which 
have produced such various mischief, though not 

without 

( 1 ) Vide Bingham’s Ant. b.4. c. 5. 
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without a mixture of some good. Siricius, who 
according to Dufresnoy, died in tlie year 399, 
was the first pope that forbade the marriage of the 
clergy; but it is probable that this prohibition- 
was but little regarded, as the celibacy of the 
clergy seems not to have been completely esta- 
blished till the papacy of Gregory the Seventh, 
at the end of the eleventh century, and even 
then it was loudly complained of by many 
writers. The history of the following centuries 
abundantly proves tlie bad eflects of tliis abuse of 
church power. 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTY-THIRD. 

Of excommunicate Persons, how they are to 
be avoided. 

THAT PERSON, WHICH, BY OPEN DENUNCIA- 
TION OF THE CHURCH, IS RIGHTLY CUT OFF 
FROM THE UNITY t)F THE CHURCH, AND EX- 
COMMUNICATED, OUGHT TO BE TAKEN OF 
THE WHOLE MULTITUDE OF THE FAITHFUL 
AS AN HEATHEN AND PUBLICAN, UNTIL HE 
BE OPENLY RECONCILED BY PENANCE, AND 
RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH BY A JUDGE 
THAT HATH AUTHORITY THEREUNTO. 


I T is an essential property of every society, that 
it has power to make such laws as are necessary 
for its preservation and support, according to 
the end and design for which it was originally 
formed ; and every society has also power to 
punish those who offend against its laws. This 
power of punishment must always extend to the 
“ cutting off” those who, by tlieir con<}act, have 
■proved themselves unworthy to continue man- 
ners of the society. Thus, every civil govern- 
ment has ttie power of inflicting banishment or 
deatii, where tlie beinousness of the crime will 

justi^ 
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justify such rigour; and eveiy Chiistian church 
has power to excommunicate in cases of gross 
immorality or obstinate disobedience. A wilful 
contempt of order and authority includes in it 
the source of every irregularity ; it destroys the 
respect, by which all tlie other ends of religious 
society are to be attained, and tends directly to 
the dissolution of the whole body. This prin- 
ciple has been so generally understood in the 
world, that exclusion from sacred rites, when 
occasion required it, was practised under the 
heathen forms of worship, and was always 
esteemed a severe punishment f a',! : as an ex- 
ample, we may quote what Caesar says of the 
Di'uids of Gaul ; “ Si quis aut privates aut pub- 
licus eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis inter- 
dicunt. Hasc poena apud eos est gravissiina: 
quibus ita est interdictum, in numero impiorum 
ac sceleratorum babentur; iis omnes decedunt, 
aditum eorum sermonemque defugiunt, ne quid 
ex contagione incommodi accipiant; neque iis 
petentibus jus redditur, neque honos ullus com- 
municatur The Jews were expressly com- 

manded “ to cat off from tlie congregation (cf* 
those who bad been gqiUy of certain offerees; 

and 

(a) Potter’s Ant. v. I. p. 245. ^ , 

(b) Czsar de Bell. Gall. lib. 6. cap. ij, 

(c) Ex. c, 1 2. V. 19. Lev. c. 7. v. 20, c, 17. v. 14. 
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and it appears from the New Testament, that 
the practice “ of casting or putting out of the 
synagogue” prevailed among them in the time of 
our Saviour ( d). 

Under the Gospel dispensation, St. Paul di- 
rected the Corinthians to excommunicate a 
man who had been guilty of an incestuous mar- 
riage fcj; and afterwards, upon his giving proojfe 
of repentance, he ordered them to receive him 
again into the church (f). The same Apostle 
said to Titus, to whom he had entrusted tlie 
care of the Cretan churches, “ A man that is 
an heretic after the first and second admonition, 
reject/'^/” And our Saviour himself said to 
his disciples, “ If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone. If he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother ; but if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church; 
but if he neglect to hear the church, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man, and a pub- 
lican And if lyrist gave this direction 

concerning 

( d ) C.12.V.42. c. 16.V.2. 

(e) 1 Cor. c, 5. V. 13. (f) a Cor. c. 2. v. 6. 

(gj Til. t. 3. V. 10. (b) Matt.c. 18. V. 15, &c. 
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concerning the private trespass of one Christian 
against another, tlie same authority ought surely 
to be allowed to the church in case of public 
offences ; and it is incumbent upon all its mem- 
bers no longer to consider such offenders as be- 
longing to their society, that is, that person, 

WHICH BY open DENUNCIATION OF THE 
CHURCH IS RIGHTEY CUT OFF FROM THE 
UNITY OF THE CHURCH, AND EXCOMMU- 
NICATED, OUGHT TO BE TAKEN OF THE 
WHOLE MULTITUDE OF THE FAITHFUL AS 
AN HEATHEN AND PUBLICAN. “ Mark them 

which cause divisions and offences contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid 
them Those who gave any countenance 

to persons under the public censures of the 
church were, in early times, liable to the same 
punishment as the offenders themselves. This 
was necessary for the support of the discipline of 
the church. 

The Article very properly adds, until he 
BE OPENLY reconciled BY PENANQE, AND 
RECEIVED INTO THE CHURCH BY A JUDGE 
THAT HATH AUTHORITY THEREUNTq. As the 
efficacy of repentance, iHi^Bgaining the tavour of 
God, is unequivocally declared in Scripture, it 
becomes us to pay all possible regaift| to it in 

' the 


CO Rom. c. i6. ▼< 17. 
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the present world ; and therefore if we have rea* 
son to believe that an excommunicated person 
sincerely repents of his crimes, we ought to re- 
ceive him, and treat him again as a fellow Chris- 
tian. And for this we have the example of St. 
Paul, in the case of the incestuous person at Co- 
rinth ; but as excommunication is a public sen^ 
tence pronounced by a lawful magistrate, so re- 
storation of an excommunicated person to com-r 
munion with the church, ought to be a public 
act, executed bt a judge who hath autho- 
iiiTY THEREUNTO, and with such forms, and 
after such acts of public penance, as the church 
has thought proper to prescribe. 

Excommunication was practised in the early 
limes of the church for certain offences, and 
excommunicated persons were upon repentance 
again restored to communion. There were two 
sorts of excommunication, the less, and the 
greater ; by the former, men were excluded 
from partaking of the eucliarist, but they were 
allowed to attend the otlier parts of divine ser- 
vice; by the latter they were entirely expelled 
from the church, and were not permitted to be 
present at the perfoni|{ince of any public office 
of religion ; toe forniCT Was temporary, but toe 
latter ^^erpetual, unless the delinquent gave 
full profflpTof his repentance. These punish- 
ments, 
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snents, while there was a just sense of religion, 
and separation from the public worship was con- 
sidered as a great evil, were found to have a very 
salutary effect j but the power of excommu- 
nication, which was at first kept within due 
bounds, was gradually enlarged, and was at last 
carried to an exorbitant height, and perverted to 
the worst purposes by the popes of Rome; 
they inflicted it upon the most trifling and im- 
projjer occasions, and in a manner authorized 
neither by reason nor Scripture, and utterly 
unknown in the more anticnt times. Among 
the early Christians, excommunication did not 
deprive a person of any of his natural or civil 
rights; but the popes pretended, by their ex- 
communications, not only to take away the 
common rights of nature and of social life, such 
as the obedience due from children to their pa- 
rents, and protection from the magistrate, but 
also to depose princes from their thrones, and 
absolve subjects from their allegiance ; they even 
interdicted whole churches and nations, and 
forbade them the use of the Sacraments ; they 
endeavoured, for the nilost frivolous and unjust 
causes, to dissolve every tie which keeps man- 
kind united, and to depyive whole countries of 
every social and religious comfort. The conse- 
quence of this extravagant and mischievous 
10 usurpation 
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usurpation of authority was, that, in process of 
time, papal excommunication fell into total dis* 
regard ; and at the Council of Trent it was ex- 
pressly acknowledged, “ Cum experientia docea^ 
si excommunicatio temere aut leribus ex causis 
incutiatur, magis contemn! quam formidari, & 
perniciem potius parere quam salutem.” Most 
of the reformed churches asserted the power of 
excommunication ; it makes a part of our church 
discipline (kX but it has of late years been veiy 
rarely exercised. 

(k) Vide Slackstone and Bara. 
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' ARTICLE THE THIRTY-FOURTH. 
Of the Traditions of llie Church. 

JT IS NOT NECESSARY THAT TRADITIONS AND 
CEREMONIES ,DE IN ALL PLACES ONE, OR UT- 
TERLY LIKE ; FOR AT ALL TIMES THEY HAVE 
BEEN DIVERSE, AND MAY BE CHANGED, AC- 
CORDING TO THE DIVERSITIES OF COUN- 

. TRIES, TIMES, AND MEn’s MA-N3^ERS, SO THAT 
NOTHING RE ORDAINED AGAINST GOd’s 
WORD. WHOSOEVER, THROUGH HIS PRIVATE 
JUDGMENT, WILLINGLY AND PURPOSELY 
DOTH OPENLY BREAK THE TRADITIONS AND 
CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH, WHICH BE NOT 
REPUGNANT TO THE WORD OF GOD, AND BE 
ORDAINED AND APPROVED BY COMMON 
AUTHORITY, OUGHT TO BE REBUKED OPENLY 
(that OTHERS MAY FEAR TO DO THE LIKE) 
AS HE THAT OFFENDETH AGAINST THE COM- 
MON ORDER OF THE CHURCH, AND HURTETH 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE MAGISTRATE, AND 
WOUNDETII THE CONSCIENCES OP WEAK 

brethren. 

EVERY PARTICULAR jOB NATIONAL CHURCH 
HATH AUTHORITY TO ORDAIN, CHANGE, AND 
ABOLISH CEREMONIALS OR RITES OF THE' 

' * CHURCH 
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CHURCH ORDAINED ONLY BY MAn’s AUtHO* 
RITY, SO THAT ALL THINGS BE DONE TO 
EDIFYING. 

Before we fenter upon the explanation of th& 
article, it may be proper to remark, that the 
word “ traditions” is not here used in the same 
sense in which it was used in the explanation of 
the sixth article. It there signified unwritten ar- 
ticles of faith, asserted to be derived from Christ 
or his Apostles ; in this article it means customs 
or practices relative to tlie external worship of 
God, which have been delivered down from 
former times : that is, in the sixth article, tradi- 
tions meant traditional doctrines of pretended 
divine authority, and in this it means traditional 
practices acknowledged to be of human insti- 
tution. 

It was shewn under the twentieth article, that 

the Church hatli power to decree rites and 
ceremonies,” with this limitation, that it does 
not “ ordain any thing that is contrary to God’s 
w<^rd written.” The Christian religion is de- 
signed to be universal and perpetual; and the 
Gospel contains nothing which is not suited to 
the men of all ages, and to the inhabitants of 
all countries. It leaves us, as has been already 
observed, at full liberty with respect to external 

VoL. II. M V forms ; 
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tbrms ; and there is no command, or even the 
'■remotest intimation, that these forms should be 
the same at all times and in all places. As there 
is a gi'eat diversity in the customs and manners 
of men at dilFcrent periods, and in different parts 
of the norld, the traditions and ceremonies re- 
lative to the form of public vrorship ought to be 
accommodated to existing circumstances ; they 
may be changed from time to time, and they 
may also vary in diiTerent churches. Institutions 
■of this kind are only provisions made for the 
])urpose of promoting the great ends of religion 
according to tl'.e present state of things ; and, as 
the affairs of men are ever fluctuating, what was 
formerly well adapted to the condition of the 
Christian world, might now be useless or im- 
practicable. Tliat difference, therefore, and con- 
stant chanse, which arc observable from the first 
promulgation of the Gospel to the present day, 
are not only allowed in Scripture, but are 
founded in the nature of human things ; and con- 
sequently we hesitate not to accede to the first 
part of the Article, it is not necessary that 

TRADITIONS AND CEREMONIES BE IN ALE 
PI.ACES ONE, OR UTTERLY LIKE J FOR AT ALL 
TIMES THEY HAVE BEEN DIVERSE, AND MAY 
CHANGED, ACCORDI.VG TO THE DIVERSITY OF 
GOXJNTRILS, TIMES. AND MEn’s MANNERS, SO 
1 L ' THAT 
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THAT NOTHING B£ ORDAINED AGAINST GOd’s 
VOKD. 

It is expressly said, that the traditions and ce« 
remonies to which this Article relates, are such as 

ARE NOT REPUGNANT TO THE WORD OF GOD. 

No church can have a right to impose terms 
of communion, which are contraiy to the de- 
clarations of Scripture ; and if it does attempt 
it, we are by no means bound to comply with 
them, since we are to “ obey God rather thhn 
men (a)” But in matters of indifference, where 
Scripture is silent, it is the duty bf every one to 
conform to institutions established by proper au- 
thority, as the only means of preserving peace 
and union in the church of God, and of promot- 
ing that love and charity which ought to subsist 
among Christians. Those who act otlierwise, not 
only offend against the general tenor of the Gos- 
pel, but tliey violate its express commands: — 
“ Obey them that have rule over you, and sub- 
mit yourselves (b )” — “ Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers Any conduct^ 
therefore, which militates against these principles, 
ought surely^ not to pass without animadversion 
and reproof; that is,* whosoever, through 

HIS PRIVATE JUDGMENT, WILLINGLY AND 

PURPOSELY 

. (a) Acft, c. 5. V. 49. (b) H«b. c. 13, v. 17.. 

(c) Rom. c. 13. V. I. 

MM2 
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TVi&VQSELY doth O'PENtV BREAK THE TRA- 
DITIONS AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH, 

Sfhich be not repugnant to the word OF 

GOD, AND BE ORDAINED AND APPROVED BY 
COMMON AUTHORITY, OUGHT TO BE REBUKED 
OPENLY (that others MAY FEAR TO DO THE 
like) as he that OFFENDETH AGAINST THE 
COMMON ORDER OF THE CHURCH. Tllis is agrCC- 

^able (o the direction of Sf. Paul, “ Them that 
sin, rebuke before all, that otliers also may 
fearff/J." It is scarcely necessary to ^idd, tliat 
if every individual were at liberty to Ose his own 
private judgment in opposition to the orders and 
decisions of the church, uniformity of worship 
would be instantly destroyed, and the dissolution 
of the church itself w ould quickly follow. 

AkV HUKTETH the AUTHORITY OF THB 

MAGISTRATE. It is evident, from the nature 
of human society, that every wilful violation of 
an established religious ceremony must weaken 
law ful authority, and tend to introduce disorder 
and confusion ; but at no period of the workl 
.has this truth been so conspicuous as in the pre- 
sent times. 

And woundeth tIie consciences of 
w'EAK BRETHREN,; by Violating rules which 
• . they 

(Jj M Tim. c. 5. r, ao» 
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they think ought to be observed ; by leading 
then^ by the force of example into practices 
which they themselves condemn : by raising pre- 
judices and scruples in their minds, and by mak- 
ing them dissatisfied with the establishment un- 
der which Urey live ; “ and when ye sin so against 
the brethren, and wound their weak conscience, 
ye sin against Christ CeJ.” 

Eve5,y particular or national church 

HATH AUTHORITY TO ORDAIN, CHANGE, AND 
ABOLISHCEREMONIESORRITESOFTHECIIURCH, 
ORDAINED ONLY BY MAN’s APTHORITY, SO 
THAT AEL THINGS HE DONE TO EDIFYING. 

The church of every independent kingdom or 
nation can best judge what rit^s and ceremonies 
are suited to its own peculiar circumstances, and 
every such church is free from the influence and 
control of all other churches. The law's of a 
church made in one age do not necessarily bind 
succeeding ages. Whatever power any church 
possessed at one period, since the flays of the 
Apostles, it possesses at all periods. But though 
there may sometimes be sufliejent groimd fo|^ 
ordaining new ceremonies, or for altering of 
abolishing old ones, it is to be remembered, that 
changes in established forms are not to be made 
for slight causes, or without full deliberation ; 

and 

(c) I Cor. c. 8. V. la. 
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and we are always to keep in view the aposto> 
Ikal precept alluded to in the article : iM 
us follow after the things which make for 
peace, and things wherewith we may edify one 
another (fj.” 

The prmciple, upon wMcli die popish ceremo- 
nies were rejected Rt the time of tlie Reforma- 
tion, was of a higher nature than that upon 
wiiich we have been now arguing; they were 
ccttidemned because they were inconsistent with 
the simplicity of Christian w'orship, and were 
calculated to jrerpetnate that superstition to 
which they owed their origin. It is sometimes 
objected to the discipline of Our church, that 
several of its ceremonies are still tlie same as 
those of the Roman church ; but to this it may 
be answered, that we have retained none which 
are not authorized by the practice of the early 
Christians, or suited to tlie important purposes 
of religious worship. Such were the modera- 
tion and wisdom of our Reformers, that they did 
not think it necessary to abolish rites, merely 
^cause they were used by the church of Rome, 
l^ougb they loudly exclaimed against the anti- 
christian power w'hich it had usurped, and were 
fully aware of its numerous corruptions, yet 
they were sensible that it retained some of the 

fundamental 

(fj Rom. c. 14. V. 19. 
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fandamental doctrines of the Gospel, and that, 
some of its practices were founded in Scripture 
and reason, and conformable to the constant- 
usages of the early Christians ; and . by Ukjs. 
keeping their minds unbiassed by any improper, 
prejudice, they were eimbled to make a just dis- 
crimination, and to avoid those absurdities and 
excesses into which some protestant clmrches 
unfortunately fell. The ceremonies of our 
public offices are grave, simple, and significant, 
calculated to excite devotion in the mind, 
while “ all tilings are donp decently, and in 
order (g)." 

In tlie primitive times, every particular church 
ordained, and varied at its pleasure, its own rites 
and ceremonies; and there was a considerable 
difference in the rituals of difie/'cnt churches, 
very near to the days of the Apostles. The early 
general councils did not attempt, or claiip U 
right, to impose rules of this kind. Tlie tyranny 
of subjecting particular churches to fonns and 
practices, which might be' inconvenient or uiit 
suited to them, was not known among ChrL^ 
tians, till the popes of Rome aimed at universIT 
sovereignty in religious matters. 

I shall conclude the exposition of this articlp 
with a quotation from an epistle of Augustine 

tq 

I Cor. c. 14. V. 40. 
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to Januarius, who bad consulted him concern- 
ing the obedience which was due to the different 
customs of different churches, in which we shall 
see reason to admire the candour and good sense 
of that eminent father: “Alia vero quae per 
loca terraruip regionesque variantur, sicuti est, 
quod aJii jejunant sabbato,' alii npn ; alii quo- 
^die communicant corpori^’et sanguini Domini, 
alii certis diebqs accipiunt: Alibi nullus dies 
prsetermittitur, quq non offeratur, alibi sabbato 
tantum et dominico, alibi tantum dominico. 
Ec si quid aliud hujusmodi animadverti potest^ 
tptum hoe genus rerum liberas habet observ’a- 
tiones : nec disciplina ulla est in hjs raelior gravi 
prudentique Christiano, quam ut eo modo agat, 
quo agere viderit ecclesiam ad quaip forte deve- 
nerit. Quod enim neque contra fidem, neque 
contra bonos mores esse convincitur, indifferen- 
^r est habendum; ct propter eorum inter quo^ 
vivitur societatem, servandum est (h)” 

(h) Aug. ad Jap. Ep. i. cap. 2, 
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ARTICLE THE TH IRTY-FI FTlf. 

Of the Homilies. 

TTHE SECOND JIOOK OF HOMILIES, THE 8 EVEB 4 li 
TITLES WHEEEOF WE HAVE JOINED UHDXB 
THIS ARTICLE, DOTH CONTAIN A GODLY AND 
WHOLESOME DOCTRINE, AND NECESSARY FOB 
THESE TIMES, AS DOTH THE FORMER BOOB 
OF HOMILIES, WHICH WERE SET FORTH TK 
THE TIME OF EPWAED THE SIXTH; ANJ? 
THEREFORE WE JUDGE THEM TO BE READ Ilf 
CHURCHES BY THE MINISTERS, DILIGENTLf 
and DISTINCTLY, THAT THEY MAY BE UMt 
DERSTANDED OF THE PEOPLE. 

THE NAMES OF THE HOMILIES; 

1 . OF THE RIGHT USE OF THE CHURCH, 

2 . AGAINST PERIL OF IDOLATRY. 

3. OF REPAIRING AND KEEPING CLEAN OF 

CHURCHES. 

4. OF GOOD WORKS. FIRST OF FASTING. 

5. AGAINST GLUTTONY AND DRUNKENNESS, 

6. AGAINST EXCESS OF APPAREL. 

7. OF PRAYER. 

8. OF THE PLACE AND TIME OF PRAYER. 

p. THE COMMON PRAYERS AND SACRAMENTS 
OUGHT TO BE MINISTERED IN A KNOWN 
TONGUE. 


10. OF 
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lb. OF THE REVERENT ESTIMATION OF GOD’s 
WORD. 

11 . OF ALMS DOING. 

12 . OF THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 

13. OF THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 

14. OF THE BESORKECTION OF CHRIST. 

15. OF TH^ WORTHY RECEIVING OF THE SA- 
CRAMENT OF THE BOapC AND BLOOD OF 
CHRIST. 

16. OF THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

17. FOR THE ROGATION DAYS. 

18. OF THE STATE OF MATRIMONY. 

19. OF REPENTANCE. 

20 . AGAINST IDLENESS. 

21 . AGAINST REBELLION. 


In this Article, the doctrine contained in the 
Homilies is asserted to be godly and whole- 
some, in opposition to Papists, who condemn 
them as heretical; and the reading of them in 
churches is authorized in opposition to the 
puritans, w'ho contend that nothing ought to 
be publicly read in churches except the holy 
Scriptures. 

•Homily is a Greek word, originally signifying 
conference or conversation. -It was applied to 
those familiar discourses or exhortations, which 

were 
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were delivered by ministers to Christian con^e- 
gations assembled in churches. In the first 
ages of Christianity, preaching was chiefly con- 
fined to bishops ; ^ut afterwards presbyters, and 
In process of time deacons also, were permitted, 
to preach, even when bishops were present.- 
The Homilies or Sermons of Chrysostom, Au- 
gustine, Gregory, many otlier of the fathom, 
are still' extant. 

At the time of the Reformation in England, 
many of the clergy were exceedingly illiterate, 
and it was also suspected that some of them 
still favoured the tenets of the Church of Rome; 
“ therefore to supply the defects of some, and 
to oblige the rest to teach according to tire 
form of sound doctrine, there were two books 
of Homilies prepared; the first was publislied 
in king Edward the Sixth’s time; the second 
was not finished till about the time of bis death,; 
so it was not published before queen Elizabeth’s 
time (a). The design of them was to mix spe- 
culative points with practical matters: some 
explain the doctrine, and others enforce the rules 
of life and manners. These are plain and short 
discourses, chiefly calculated to possess the nation 
with a sense of the purity of tlie Gospel, in 

opposition 

(a) The first book of Homilies was published in 1547, 
and was supposed to be written cliiefly by Cranmer; the 
second in 1360J and was probably written by Jewell. 
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opposition to the corruptions of Popery, and to 
re£:^tn it from those crymg sins that had been 
80 much connived at under Popery, while men 
knew the price of them, how to compensate for 
them, and to redeem themselves from the guilt 
of them by masses and sacraments, by indul- 
gences and absolutions (b J.’* 

These two books of Homiliw, upon their first 
publication, were distributed throughout the 
kingdom, and the parochial clergy were com- 
manded to read them in their churches. When 
compared witii the age in which they were writ-' 
ten, they may be considered as very extraordi- 
nary compositions, though perhaps every argu-r 
meat and expression in them is not to be ap- 
proved ; but whoever will peruse them with can- 
dour and attention will be convinced that they 
contain a godly and wholesome doctrine. 
The compilers of the Articles thought them 
NECESSARY FOR THE TIMES in which they lived, 
and directed them to be read in churches 
BY THE ministers DILIGENTLY AND 
DISTINCTLY, THAT THEY MAY BE UNDER- 
STANDED OF THE PEOPLE. The English lan- 
^lage has changed so much since these Homilies 
were written, that they would scarcely now be 
understood by a common congregation ; and 

therefore 


(b) gurnet. 
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therefore the reading of them publicly, as it 
would no longer answer any good purpose, has 
fallen into general disuse, with the tacit consent 
of the governing jxirt of the church. The Clergy 
however may still study them with advantage to 
themselves, and may, with advantage to others, 
transfer parts of them into tlieir sermons, with 
such alterations 3% tlie change of circumstances 
may render expedient (c). It is remarkably 
tliat the titles of the Homilies as enumer^ed 
in this Article, are liot precisely the same as die 
titles prefixed in the book of Homilies. 

The want of learning in the clergy at the 
time of the Reformation has been already no- 
ticed ; and indeed so incompetent were they to 
the duty of preaching, that it was forbidden by 
four successive sovereigns of very different reli- 
gious principles, by Henry the Eighth, Edward 
the Sixth, queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth. 
Towards the end -of queen Elizabeth's reign, 

the 

(c ) Since I wrote the above, I have met with a work 
published by the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon, Bart, entitled. 

Discourses on several Subjects ; being the substance of 
some select Homilies of the Church of England, rendered 
in a modem style, and fitted for the general use, and 
Christian instruction of the community at large j” in two 
volumes octavo, printed for Stockdale. Thp editor ap- 
pears to me to have performed his part with great judg- 
ment, and I desire to recommend these books to the paro- 
chial clergy. 
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the cl«rgy were considerably improved in point 
of literature ; but even at that time Neal reckons 
that there were 8000 parishes without preaching 
ministers. James the First made a canon, di- 
that a sermon sliould be preached every 
Sunday, in every parish church vrhich had a 
minister licensed for that purpose ; but by an- 
odier canon, unlicensed mini^rs were permitted 
.only to read a Homily. And our present form 
of ordering deacons does not empower them to 
preach, unless they “ l>e thereunto licensed by 
the bishop himself;” but to a priest, the bishop 
Bays, “ Take thou authority to preach the word 
of God.” 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTY^IXTH. 
Of the Consecration of Bishops and Ministers. 

THE BOOK OP CONSECEATIOX OF ARCHBISHOPS 

F - "A- 

AND BISHOPS, AND ORDERING OF PRIESTS 
AND DEACONS, LATELY SET FORTH IN THE 
TIME OF EDWARD THE SIXTH, AND CON- 
FIRMED AT THeSaME time BY AUTHORITY 
OF PARLIAMENT, DOTH CONTAIN ALL THINGS 
NECESSARY TO SUCH CONSECRATION AND 
ordering; NEITHER HATH IT ANY THING 
THAT OF ITSELF IS SUPERSTII lOUS OR UN- 
GODLY. AND THEREFORE WHOSOEVER ARE 
CONSECRATED OR ORDERED ACCORDING TO 
THE RITES OF THAT BOOK, SINCE THE SECOND 
YEAR OF THE FORENAMED KING EDWARD 
UNTO THIS TIME, OR HEREAFTER SHALL BE 
CONSECRATED OR ORDERED ACCORDING TO 
THE SAME rites; WE DECREE ALL SUCH TO 
BE RIGHTLY, ORDERLY, AND LAWFULLY 
CONSECRATED AND ORDERED. 


We treated of the different orders of ministers 
in the antient church, and in our own, under 
the twenty-third article: this article is copdned 
to the mode of “ Consecration of Bishops and 
Ministers,” as directed by our church. 


Though 
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Though bishops, priests, and deacons are dl 
expressly mentioned in the New Testament^ yet 
we have no particular account of the forms by 
Which they were appointed to their refspective 
offices, except that it was done by imposition 
of hands, accompanied with prayers (a)-, nor 
kre any directions ^veri upon this subject to hd 
observed in succeeding ages : the church there- 
fore is left to prescribe such forms as it may 
judge most suitable and convenient. 

The book of coxsechation or archbi- 
shops AND BISHOPS, ANDOUDERING OF PRIESTS 
AND DEACONS LATELY SET FORTH IN TH£ TIME 
OF EDWARD THE SIXTH, AND CONFIRMED AT 
THE SAME TIME BY AUTHORITY OF PARLIA- 
AIENT, DOTH CONTAIN ALL THINGS NECES- 

iAiiy Tosuott consecrati6n and ordering; 

NEITHEA HAfti IT ANY fHING THAT OP ITSELF 
Is suPEttsTiTiobs OB UNGODLY. This book ("dj 
not only contains every thing which is neces- 
sary for the appointment of persons to the' se-* 
veral ministerial functions, without being liable 

(aj Acts, c. 6. V. 6. 

(IJ When the Liturgy was revised immediately after 
the Restoration, some alterations were made in the forms 
of consecrating bishops, and ordaining priests and dc^ 
cons; but these alterations were but few, and of no great 
importance ; and therefore 1 consider this part of 
Article as referring to our present forms. 
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in any one respect to the imputation of supersti- 
tibn or ungodliness; but whoever reads it, will 
be convinced^that it is drawn up Mvlth the ut* 
most caution, and with every possible atten^ 
tion to propriety ; it guards against the ad- 
mission of unworthy persons into the order of 
deacons and priests, by enjoining previous exa- 
mination into their moral (c) and literary cha* 

racter, 

(€)1 caftinot omit this opportunity of expressing a 
most earnest wish, that both parochial clcigymen and the 
governing part of collegoi in our universities, would be 
more correct upon the subject of signing testimonials, 
than it is to be feared they are at present. They should 
reflect, that the interests of religion are deeply concerned 
in the moral chaiacter of its ministers; that for the 
moral conduct of the candidates for orders, bishops must 
necessarily depend upon the testimony of others ; and 
tliat whoever recommends for ordination an unworthy 
youngman, makes himself responsible for all the mis hief 
of which he may be the cause when invested with Ho^ 
Orders, A greater degree of strictness upon this point 
would, f am convinced, be productive of very extensive 
IxMiefit ; and colleges in particular would quickly ex- 
perience a material difFeience ki the behaviour of those 
who are designed for our holy profession. Young men 
would naturally become more diligent, more regular, 
more virtuous in every respect, if they knew that they 
should fail in the main object of their education, that all 
the hopes and expectations of themselves and their friends 
would be disappointed, unless by their positive good con^ 
duct they merited that recominenclat4on to the bishopi 

VoL. II. N N which 
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racier, and also' into their religious knowledge 
apd piincrples : it requires, at the time both 
of ordinadon and consecradon, an explicit d&r 
claration and solemn promise," relative to the 
great points of faith and practice : the prayers 
are devout and appropriate, and all the tieremO' 
nial parts of these offices are simple and grave, 
and admirably adapted to tlieir respective occa> 
siona. The service for the ordination of priests 
is indeed so solemn and impressive, -and' con- 
-tains such an excellent summary of the* duties of 
ministers of the Gospel, and such earnest ex- 
hortations to the discharge of those duties, that 
every deigyman, whatever may be his age or 
his statfon in the church, would do well to read 
it carefully and attentively at least once in eveiy 
year. 

Anp therefore whosoever are conse- 

CRATEP or ORPAINEO ACCORPING TO THE 
RITES OF THAT BOOK, SINCE THE SECONP YEAR 
OF THE FORENAMED KING EDWARD UNTO THIS 

TIME, • 

wliich now they trust, and in most cases I fear with too 
inuch reason, that they shall certainly obtain, unless they 
be guilty of some gross immorality. 1 say not tbisirotn 
any want df respect for the Universities, but from a real 
rbgard for their best interests, and from a conviction 
that the discipline which they observe is of great im- 
portance to the cause of religion, and to the welfare of 
the kingdom at large. ' ' 
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TrME, OR HEREATTER SHALL BE CONSECRATED 
OR ORDERED ACCORDING TO THE SAME RITES; 
WE DECREE ALL SUCH TO BE RIGHTLT, ORDERS 
LY, AND LAWEITLLY CONSECRATED AND OR- 
DERED. This latter part of the Article has a 
trospective view, and the reason of adding it 
was this ; a new form of ordination was com- 
posed by the bishops, and approved by King 
Edward the Sixth, in the third year of his reign ; 
and two years afterwards it was confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, togetlief with the Book of 
Common Prayer, of which the form of ordina- 
tbn was declared to jt>e a part. In quecrt 
Mary’s reign this Act was repealed, and the Botdc 
of Common Prayer, and the Book of Ordination, 
w'ere by name condemned. When Elizabeth 
came to the throne, queen Mary s Act was re- 
pealed, and King Edward’s Prayer Book was 
again authorized; but the Book of Ordination 
was not expressly named, because it had beeii 
a part of the Common Prayer Book ; and there- 
fore it was no more thought necessary to specify 
the • office of ordination, than any other office 
of the Common Prayer Book.' But bishoiJ 
Bonner contended, that as the Book of Ordina- 
tion had been by nanw condemned %i queen 
Mary’s reign, and had not been since revived 
fey 'name, tliat it W’as still condemned in law ; 

N N 2 and 
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anfl.con^uentiy, that all ordinations, conferred 
according to that form, were illegal and invalid.. 
To obviate this Direction, it was declared in a 
subseqment session of parliament, that the office 
of ordination was considered as a part of the 
Common Prayer Book ; and it was farther de- 
clared, that all ordinations, which bad been per-/ 
formed ' accordiiig to that office, were valid; 
and upon the, same prii^ciple a similar clause was 
inserted in. this article. 

With respect to those who are now cojfsE-* 

CRATED OR ORDERED, ACCORDING TO THE RITES. 
OF THAT BOOK, as thcse rites are prescribed by 
just and proper authority, and are conformab’c 
to the practice of the Apostles, as far as it is 
known, it follows that such persons are right* 

EY, ORDERLY, AND LAWFULLY, CONSECRATED 
AND ORDERED. 

It appears from a variety of authorities, that 
in the early ages of Christianity, the ordination 
of priests and deacons was performed by bishops. 
The second of the apostolical canons directs that 
a presbyter should be ordained by one bishop. 
In the first Council of Constantinople it was 
decreed, that all ordinations performed by Maxi- 
mus werl?' invalid, because he himself was not 
a* lawful bishop, having been consecrated by 
presbyters only. The Council of Sardis, and also 
, a couocU 
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a council held at Alexandria, decreed the saniie^^ 
thing concerning Ischyfas. “ How came Is- 
chyras,” says Athanasius, in his Sedond Apology, 
“ to be so much as a presbyter^ Who ohkfned 
him? Did CJolIiithus.^ This is all that can b4 
pretended. But as Colluthus died a presbyter/ 
all ordinations by his hands were invalid, and ail 
persons ordained by him are still laicsl” And‘ 
even Jerome, at a moment when he was end^> 
vouring to lower episcopacy, asked, “What does 
a bishop do, except ordaining, which a presby- 
ter may not do ” 


K N 3 
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ARTICLE THE TH1RTY.SEVE5|TI|. 

Of tl^e Civ|l Ma^strates. 

THE queen’s majesty HATH THE CHIEF TOWER 
IN THIS REALM OF ENOLAND, AND .OTi^ER 
HER DOMINIONS, UNTO WHOM THE CHIElf 
GOVERNMENT OF ALL ESTATES OF TJIIS 
REALM, WHETHER THEY BE ECCLESIASTICAL 
ORCIVIL, IN ALL CAUSES, DOTH ATPERT AIN ; 
AND IS NOT, NOR OUGHT TO RE, SUBJECT 
TO ANY FOREIGN JURISDICTION. 

R'HERE WE ATTRIBUTE TO THE QUEEn’s MA- 
JESTY THE CHIEF GOVERNMENT, (bY WHICH 
TITLES WE UNDERSTAND THE MINDSOFSOME 
SLANDEROUS FORKS TO BE OFFENDED ;) AVE 
GIVE NOT TO OUR PRINCES THE MINISTER- 
ING either OF god’s word, OB OP THE 

sacraments; the which thing the in- 
junWions also lately set forth by 

ELIZABETH OUR QUREN', DO MOST PLAINLY 
TESTIFY ; BUT THAT ONLY PREROGATIVE 
WHICH WE SEE TO HAVE BEEN G^VEN AL- 
WAYS TO ALL GODLY PRINCES IN HOLY 
SCRIPTURES BY GQD HIMSELF; THAT IS, 

THAT They should rule all estates 

/ ’ 

and’ degrees committed to their 
charge by god, whether they ,RB'.EC- 

CLESIASTlC^L 
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CLESIASTICAL OR TEMPORAL, AND RESTRAIN 
WITH THE CIVIL SWORD THE STUBBORN AN© 
EVIL DOERS. 

THE BISHOP OF ROME HATH NO JURISDICTION 
IN THIS REALM OF ENGLAND. 

THE LAWS OF THE REALM MAV PUNISH 
CHRISTIAN MEN WITH DEATH, FOR HEI‘ 
NODS AND GRIEVOUS OFFENCES. 

IT IS LAWFUL FOR CHRISTIAN MEN, AT THE 
COMMANDMENT OF THE MAGISTRATE, TO 
WEAR WEAPONS, AND SERVE IN THE WARS. 


The queen’s majesty hath the chief 
POWER IN this realm OF ENGLAND, AND 
OTHER HER DOMINIONS, UNTO WHOM THE 
chief GOVERNMENT OF ALL ESTATES OF THIS 
REALM, WHETHER THEY BE ECCLESIASTICAL 
OR CIVIL, IN ALL CAUSES, DOTH APPERTAIN, 
AND IS NOT, NOR OUGHT TO BE, SUBJECT TO 
ANT FOREIGN JURISDICTION. The authority 
here declared to belong to the sovereign of these 
realms, is givtn to him by die laws of our 
country ; and a little inquiry will convince , us, 
that this authority is properly vested in him 
widi respect to ecclesiastical subjects, which is 
the point to be principally attended to in the 
exposition of kids Article. 

N N 4 We 
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■ We learn from the Old Testament, that under 
^ Mosaic dispensation the kings exercised the 
chief power in all matters which appertained to 
reli^on, and that 'their authority was acknowT, 
ledged by the priests and Levites : Abimelech 
appeared before Saul, and answered the accosa^ 
tions which the king urge^gainst him, a» high 
priest (a). David made many fegulationa-cdni^ 
eerning the public worship of God and particu- 
larly he instituted the courses of the priests (b). 
Solomon removed Abiaihar from the high priest- 
hood (c), and the succeeding kings frequently 
gave directions and orders, w'hich were readily 
obeyed, in cases relating solely to CQclesiastical 
persons and things. 

Our Saviour commanded his followers to 
“ render unto Caesar the things that are 
Cassar s from which precept it is inferred 

that the religion of Christ w-as not intended tq 
interfere with the established government of a 
country ; and that it is the duty of ah Christians 
to yield obedience to the civil magistrates, when- * 
ever their commands are pot contradictory to 

the Wordof God. Theseinferetices are supported 
hy several passa^a ip the Epistles ,* “ I^t every 

«)ul 

(a) > Sam. c. If. v. li. .(b) i Chr. 6. 

j I Kings* c. a'. V.' 26 ^ 27. (d) Luke* c. 2o. v. 
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soul be subject to the higher powers (t)r- 
‘*Put them in mind to be subject to princi** 
palities and powers, to obey magistrates (J'J ." — 
“ Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king 
as iSupreme, or unto governors, as unto them, 
that are sent by hilp foi the punishment of 
evil doers, and for the praise of, -them that do 
well is to be observed, that these, and 

other precepts of the like nature, are general,; 
and include tbe clergy as well as the laity; and 
consequently they give *equal power to the civil 
magistrate over both descriptions of persons, in 
ecclesiastical as well as civil matters. Indeed, 
ecclesiastical and civil matters are so closely con- 
nected together, that it would often be difficult, 
if not impossible, to separate and discriminate 
them. 

It is well known, that for the first three cen- 
turies the Christian religion was not embraced or 
protected by any Homan emperor. Conjitfuitine, 
the first Chris dan emperor, and many of hisr 
successors, enacted laws which are now.pRtant ia< 
the codes qf Theodosius wad Jusiinian, relative 
to ecclesiastical iqatters. Councils were called^ 
and their decrees confirmed by the emperors; 

and 

c. 13. V. l» (f) Tit. c. 3. V. 'x. ‘‘ 

I Pet,.c#a, V. 13 14. , ‘ V * 
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and when the empire of Home maa divided 
into independent kingdoms, the sovereigns ex* 
ercised the same authority over ail their subjects 
without any distinction, and made such regu- 
lations, free from all foreign control, as appeared 
to them expedient for the good govei’nment of 
their respective churches. This continued to be 
the case till the aspiring ambition of the bishops 
pf. lloraa prompted them to claim universal 
dominion, not only over ecclesiastics, but over 
princes, throughout the Christian 
world. t.l|: 

It is, besides, absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of public tranquillity, and for the due 
administration of public justice, that tlie autho- 
rity of the ciyil magistrate should extend over 
all orders of men, and over every description of 
causes. Exceptions, of whatever kind they are, 
fiiust unavoidably introduce disorder and con- 
fusion ; and the interference of any foreign power 
in the internal government of a country, is utterly 
inconsistent with tlie character of an independent 
kingdom. * 

The aatbority, therefore, which the cohstitn- ' 
tion Great Britam gives to omr sovereign in 
ecclesiastical affairs, is founded in Scripture ; Js 
conformable to tbe practice of the times pre- 
vious to the corruptions and usurpations pf* pa- 
pery | 
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pery; and is perfectly agreeable to the reas<» 
nnd nature of things. 

‘ But though the king’s supremacy rests upon 
these strong grounds, yet when it was first as- 
serted in the sixteenth century, it gave great of- 
fence, and was grossly misrepresented ; the ar- ' 
tide, therefore, proceeds to limit and explain it. 
Where we attribute to ’ the queen’* 

MAJESTY THE CHIEF GOVERNMENT (BY WHICfl' 
TITLES WE UNDERSTAND THE MINDS OF SOAi; 
SLANDEROUS FOLKS TO BE OFFENDED) WSGIVll' 
NOTTOOUR PRINCES tIIe MINISTERING EITHER 
OF god’s WORD OB 01^ THE SACRAMENTS, TIIE 
WHICH THING THE INJUNCTIONS ALSO LATELY 
SET forth BY ELIZABETH OUR QUEEN DO MOST 

PLAINLY testify. The rejection of the pope’s- 
authority in these kingdoms, and tlie making of 
our sovereign . the head of our church, were 
among the Steps which led to a reformalScih 
ef our established religion. But tiiis supijcraacy 
tioes not convey to our kings a. riglit to adm^- 
pista* God’s word or sacraments. • Ibese holy 
fimctions can be exercised by' none but those 
who are lawfully appointed to tiienr; nor has 
sich a right beep ever claiitted ’by any Christian 
prince. The Jewish priests submitted to king 
Uzziah in all things which were* not fisrladden 
by ^e iaw qf Moses ; but when he attempted to 

bum 
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J)urn incense m the temple, whidi \Vas perinittdl 
to none but priests, they openly resisted hinr; 
and the sacrilegious tnonarcli, while be -held a 
censer in his hand, was suddenly smitten by God 
with a leprosy, “ and was a leper unto the day 
of his deatli (h).” The words slanderous 
FOLKS referred to the Puritans, wHo^enied the 
right of the civil magistrate to interfere. -hr '^any 
ecclesiastical matters; and the injunction's here 
mentioned were published in the year 1559, 
seon after queen Elizabeth succeeded to the 
crown; they related totlfe affairs of the church, 
and began with asserting the queen's Supre- 
macy. 

But that only prerogative which we 

SEE TO HAVE BEEN GIVEN ALWAYS TO ALL 
GODLY PRINCES IN HOLY SCRIPTURES BY GOD 
HIMSELF, THAT IS, -THAT THEY SHOULD RULE 
ALL estates and DECREES COMMITTED TO 
THEIRCHARGE BY GODj WHETHER THEY BEEC- 
CLES'IASTICAL or TEJ«PdRAL ; AND RESTRAIN 
WITH THEiCIVIL SWORD THE STUBBORN ^ ASfif 

EVIL DOERS. The prophet Samuel said to Saul,' 
the first king of Israel^ “ When thou wasflittle 
in thine town sight, - wAstthdu not hihde the head' 
of. the tribes of Israel ; and the Lord anointed 
^ee king qver fcrRel fijf Here -is no 

; a . V . .^eptioni 
(h) 9 Chr. c. 316. V, 16, &c. (ij i Snip. i^. 
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Qi tbe tribe of Levi ; and we learn from 
tlie bistory of the Old Testament, that Saul and* 
bis successors (k) exercised a general indiscri- 
minate jurisdiction over all persons and things. 
And in dike manner the clergy as well as the 
laity« causes ecclesiastical as well as temporal, are 
subject to the autliority* of our sovereign. As 
the first executive magistrate of a free and indet 
pendent kingdom, be restrains and pnni^es 
without any distinction of rank or profession, and 
exempt from the control or cognizance of any 
foreign jurisdiction ; “ fee beareth not the sword 
in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil (1)” 
according to the -laws and constitution of our 
country. 

The bushop of home hath no jukisd|ction 
IN THF- reaew of ENGLAND. It is unnecessary 
in.th^e days to enlarge upon this point; eveiy. 
thing which lias been already said concerning any 
foreigu jurisdiction in tl>ese kingdoms, is appli- 
cable; to the bishops of Home ; and 1 will only 
add, that tlie authority usurped by tlie popes in 
tl^; 5 l|trk ages of the. church,- and which extended' 
into thb island, bad- no fouislatiDn whatever' 

. ■ in* 

-( k ) t ‘Kings, c. 3. V. 26. ' 4 Chr. C 19. V. 5—9. 
c.' 29 . y. 4, &c. c. 30. V. I. e. 31. v. 2. 

fO Rom,c. 13, v.s.. 
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in Scri^tuire ; nor Was it asserted, or even noen- 
tioiMfd, in the primitive ages of Christianity., 
trenseus has left an account of a dispute which 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, had with Anicetus, 
bishop of Rome, concerning the observation of 
Easter; but in this account no mention is 
made of any superior authority which belonged 
to Anicetus; and in fact Polycarp, and the 
church under his jurisdiction, continued to,ob- 
sei’ve Easter according to. his judgment, and in 
opposition to that of Anicetus, It is indeed cer* , 
tain, that for several centuries the bishops t)f 
Roinc neither exercised nor claimed any power 
out of Ihek own diocese. Cyprian, bishop of 
Carthage, in the third century, expressly says, 
“ Nor hath any one of us set himself up for a 
bishop of bishops, nor by any tyrannical usage 
terrified his colleagues or iellow bishops into a 
necessity of stooping and cringing to him, being 
duly sensible that every bishop is at liberty to 
use his power according to his discretion, and is 
neither to judge nor to be judged by another ( m}”.' 
And upon another occasion he says, that “ all 
the Apostles were equal in power, and t|iat al| 
bishops were also equal, since the whole oflSce 
and episcopate was one entire thing, of wbi<^. 
every bishop had a complete and equal share (nXI-, 
. . ThV 

• (m) Concil. Carthag. (n) De Unit. Ecc» 
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The next paragraph of Uie article asserts the 
lawfulness of capital punishments. The law of 
Moses, derived from God ^himself, inflicted capi- 
tal punishments for a variety of offences j and 
tlierefore we conclude, tliat they are not incom- 
patible with tlie essential principles of justice and 
mercy. It is also certain, that the emperors of 
Rome, at the time of the first propagation of the 
Gospel, had tlie power of life and death, which 
has -indeed been vested in almost all supreme 
governors, under greater or less limitations, in 
every period of the world. The New Testament 
does not condemn that power ; and by enjoin- 
ing obedience and submission to magistrates, 
without any restiiction or exception of this kind, 
it gives a sanction to it. And we may farther 
observe, that the passage, just now quoted from 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, seems to admit 
the power of sovereign princes over the lives of 
their subjects, in cases of heinous criminality s 
“ He beareth not the sword in vain ; for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil (0).'’ The sword is 
alwayi^ considered as the instrument of doatlij 
and therefore to say, that “ the magistrate bear-* 
efli not the sw’ord in vain,” 'is to acknowledge 
that lie has a right to punish with death. St 

PauL 

(ej Rom. c. 13. v, 4. 
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» 

Paul allowed the possibility of his having com- 
mitted a crime for which be ought to die, and 
expressed his rcadinejm|in that case to submit to 
the laAv; “ If I be an oftender, or have com- 
niitted any thing worthy of death, I refuse not to 
diefj&J.” Upon thcse*grounds we may safely 
admit, that hie eaws of the heaem, siav 

,tUNISH CHRISTIAN WEN WITH HEATH FOR 
HEINOUS AND GRIEVOUS OFFENCES. 

The last paragraph relates to the lawfulness of 
Christians serving in the wars. When soldiers 
came to be baptized by John, he did not com- 
mand them^ to relinquish their way of life, and 
conscqucnily he did not consider it as incompa- 
tible with the engagements into which they were 
entering ; but he ordered them “ to do violence 
to no man, to accuse no man falsely, and to be 
content with their w'ages ( </),” which w'as in fact 
permitting them to remain soldiers; nor did 
ISt. Peter command Cornelius to give up his si- 
tuation in the Homan army when he embraced 
Christianity f r). St. Paul speaks of Sbldiers 
without any censure upon their profession, but 
rather considers it as furnishing full employment 
for those who engaged in it: “No mafi that 
w arreth entangieth himself with the affairs of this 

litC} 

tp) ActSjC. 25. V. ir. (>1) Luke, c. 3. v. 14. 

) Acts, c. 10. V. 1, &c. 
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tnay* pledSe him whd ha^ diosen^ 
hioi^to 49 % a sol(h^ (s) f and by this example 
ofiboldiiBffi he eihorts Tim|[toy to diligence in his 
calKng. It DH^ h^e agednlje observed, that the 
ii^nnctions in the New Testament to obey the 
dvil ma^strate are general, and therefore they 
extfflad to the case of serving in the wars ; and it 
is manifest that no nation cotild maintain its in- 
dependence, if it did not resist by force the ag- 
gressions of its ambitious neighbours. We learn 
from TertulliMi, that th^ primitive Christians 
served in war nnder heathen emperors (tj ; and' 
Augustine etdls soldier^ ** nenr homiddas sed 
minisbos le^—sajntis publicjc defensores (u)” 
Vegetius, ’Writer upon the art of war in the 
fourth century, gives this account of the oath taken 
by the Otfistian soldiers, “ Jurant per Deum 
et per Christum, et per Spiritum Sanctum, et per 
ma^tatem imperatoris, quae secundum Deum 
generic IpioiahO'diligenda est et colenda Cjp).’' 
But' though Iheste reasons and authorities may 
cofrirhmS us that in the present state of things, 
IT7^S lawful for CHRISTIAN MEN, AT THE 

cc^mma'^ment of the magistrate, to wear 

AND SERVE IN THE WARS, yet 

'< * •' ^ every 

(t) % Tina. c. a. v. 4. (t) De Cor. Mil. 

(u} Cont< Faust. 22. 74. . 

(xj.llm. R<i Mil, lib. 2, cap. 5. 

VoL, II. Oo 
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every one will acknowledge, that if the .mild and 
benevolent religion of Jesus had a general and 
complete influence, jjot only private quarrels and 
dissensions, but public wars also, would cease 
throughout the world. 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

Of Christian Men’s Goods, which are not 
common. 

THE RICHES AND GOODS OF CHRISTIANS ARE 
NOT COMMON, AS TOUCHING THE RIGHT, 
TITLE, AND POSSESSION OF THE SAME, AS 
CERTAIN ANABAPTISTS DO FALSELY BOAST. 
NOTWITHSTANDING, EVERY MAN OUGHT, 
OF SUCH THINGS AS HE POSSESSETH, LIBE- 
RALLY TO GIVE ALMS TO THE POOR, AC- 
CORDING TO HIS ABILITY. 

This article consists of two parts ; the former 
declares that private property is not inconsistent 
with the profession of tire Gospel ; and the lat- 
ter asserts the Christian duty of charity to the 
poor. 

The riches and coors of Christians 

ARE NOT COMMON, AS TOUCHING THE RIGHT, 
title, and POSSESSION OF THE SAME, 
.CERTAIN ANABAPTISTS DO FALSELY BOAST. 

The admonitions in the New Testament to the 
practice of charity ; the particular precepts ad- 
dressed to the hij^h and to the low, to the rich 
and to the poor ; and the commendation of those 
O o 2 virtues. 
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virtues, which can be displayed only in the 
lower ranks of life, all plainly prove that the 
Gospel was not designed to introduce a commu- 
nity of goods. It appears, that m the days of 
the Apostles several of the new converts deli- 
vered up all their wealth and possessions for the 
use of their Christian brethren (a) ; but this 
was a voluntary act ; a charitable contribution 
springing from their own zeal, and not com- 
uiauded by their inspired teachers ; on the con- 
trary, St. Peter said to Ananias, “ While it re- 
mained, was it not tliinc own ? After it wa.s 
sold, was It not in thine own power /'/jJ ? ” Thus 
St. Peter admitted the right of Ananias to have 
retained the whole of his property, although he 
reproved and punished him for his dissimulation 
and falsehood. It is evident that private pro- 
perty is essential to the very existence of civil 
society ; and it is not to be believed that tlie 
Gospel, which “ has tlic promise of this life as 
well as of that which is to come Cef” would de- 
stroy, or in any respect weaken, a principle which 
is the foundation of every social comfort ; and 
indeed none of the early sectaries ever tliought 
of maintaining such an opinion. But in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Anabap- 
tists of Germany, among other absurd and dan- 
k's) Acts, c. 4. V. 32. {ij Acts, c. 5. V. 4. 
fcj 1 Tim. c. 4. V, 8. 


gerous 
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gerous tenets, contended for the necessity of a 
community of goods among Christians. This 
doctrine was warmly and successfully opposed by 
the most enlightened part of the Reformers upon 
the continent ; it made but very little progress 
in this country ; and our present Anabaptists 
entirely reject it. Luther gives the following 
account of the Anabaptists of his time : “ Do- 
centes Christiano nihil esse possidendum, non ju- 
randum, nullos raagistratus habendos, non exer- 
cenda judicia, neininem tuendum aut defenden- 
dum, uxores et liberos d'eserendos, atque id genus 
portenta quamplurima { c J.” 

No duty is more frequently or more earnestly 
inculcated in the New Testament than charity i 
and therefore every man ought of such 

THINGS ASlIE POSSESSETH UIBEHALLY TO GIVE 
ALMS TO THE POOR, ACCORDING TO HIS ABI- 

EiTV. No specific rule is laid down in Scriptuie 
concerning the proportion which a man is bound 
to give of his property in acts of benevolence : 
but the great importance annexed to the per- 
formance of this duty by Christ and his Apostles 
makes it highly incumbent upon every one to 
practise it to the utmost of his means. 

(c) Pref. ad Ex, in Mat. 5, 6, 7. 


O o 3 
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ARTICLE THE THIRTY-NINTH. 

Of a Christian Man’s Oath. 

AS WE CONFESS THAT VAIN AND KASH SWEAR- 
ING IS FORBIDDEN CHRISTIAN MEN BV 00 R 
LORD JESUS CHRIST AND JAMES HIS APOSTLE, 
SO WE JUDGE THAI THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION DOTH NOT PROHIBIT, BUT THAT A 
MAN MAY SWEAR MMIEN THE MAGISTRATE 
REQUIRETH, IN A CAUSE OF FAITH AND 
’ CHARITY, SO IT BE DONE ACCORDING TO 
THE prophet's TEACHING, IN JUSTICE, 
JUDGMENT, AND TRUTH. 

As WE CONFESS THAT VAIN AND RASH 
SWEARING IS FORBIDDEN CHRISTIAN MEN 
BY OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST AND JAMES HIS 
APOSTLE : The passages here referred to are 
the following ; our Saviour in his sermon upon 
the Mount says, “ Swear not at all, neither by 
heaven, for it is God’s throne; nor by the earth, 
for it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for 
it is the city of the great King ; neither shalt 
thou swear by thy head, because thou canst ndt 
make one hair white or black; but let your 
communication be yea, yea, nay, nay, for what- 
soever 
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soever is more than these cometh of evil ( a )." 
And St. James in his Epistle says, “ Above all 
things, my brethren, swear not, neither by hea- 
ven, neither by the earth, neither by any other 
oath, but let your yea be yea, and your nay, 
nay; lest ye fall into condemnation (b).” The 
Jews, in the time of our Saviour, were very much 
addicted to the use of oaths of various sorts 
in common conversation, and the above pas- 
sages %vere directed against that practice : this 
appears from the expression, “ I.ct your com- 
munication be yea, yea, nay, nay,” nhich words 
plainly allude to the ordinary intercourse of- 
social life, and arc not applicable to the solem- 
nity of judicial proceedings. And this also is 
evident from the enumeration of things not to 
be sworn by, namely, “ Heaven, Earth, Jeru- 
salem, and the Head,” none of which oaths were 
ever used before magistrates; and the general 
precepts “ Swear not at all,” and “ Swear not by 
any other oath,” must be considered as prohi- 
biting only all such oaths as are like tliose which 
are particularly specified, that is, every kind of 
VAIN AND RASH SM'^EARING, but not Oaths 
administered by proper authority, and upon pro- 
filer occasions. 


(a) Matt. c. j. V. 34, &c. 

(b) James, c. 5. v. la. 


So 
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So WE JUDGE TH AT THKCIlHlSlT AN RELIGION 
DOTH NOT PROIIIRIT, BUT THAT A MAN MAV 
SWEAR WHEN THE MAGISTRATE REQUIUETII, 
IN A CAUSE OF FAITH AND CHARITY, SO IT BE 
DONE ACCORDING lO THE PKOFUEt’s TEACH- 
ING, INJUSTICE, JUDGMENT, AND TRUTH. All 

decisions in courts of judicature, and proceed- 
ings before magistrates, must be founded upon 
evidence ; anti therefore whatever promotes tlie 
veraciiy of w itnesses contributes to the preserva- 
tion of justice and order in the world. The 
^^sangest obligation to truth, which can operate 
'Upon the minds of men, is a solemn appeal to 
Ciod ; and upon that principle oaths have been 
constantly used in the administration of muni- 
cipal and criminal law. Tlicse oaths are not 
forbidden in Scripture; and therefore magi- 
strates are at liberty to require them, in the 
execution of their office, as the best means of 
attaining the great ends of civil government. The 
article says, in a cause of faith and cha- 
rity, tliat is, w'hen faith or truth is to be esta- 
blished, and charity or good-will among men 
can be promoted by putting an end to strife, 

“ for an oath for confirmation is an end of all 

\ 

controversy (c)," which words admit tlie law-^ 
fulness^ oi" an oath, when applied to tlie settle- 
ment 


(c) Heb. c. 6. V. i6. 
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ment of points in litigation. St. Paul in his 
Epistles frequently calls God to witness the truth 
of what he asserts ((l)^ which proves that all 
oaths are not unlawful in Christians. 

Profane swearing is forbidden by the third 
commandment; but that prohibition was evi- 
dently not designed to extend to every use of 
oaths ; for Moses expressly says, “ Thou shall 
fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt 
swear by his name ( c)." And under the Jewish 
dispensation, judges had a power to adjure in 
the name of God, either to draw a 
from an accused person, or a faithful 
from a witness : “ if a soul sin, and hear the ' 
voice of swearing (or adjuration) and is a wit- 
ness whether he hath seen or known it ; if 
he do not utter it, then he shall bear his ini- 
quity (f)” And thus our Saviour hiinseltj in 
obedience to this law of Moses, although he had 
before been silent, answei-ed the high priest, 
when he adjured him by the living God (g), 
that is, called upon him to answer upon oath. 
The form of administering oaths among us is 
different from that formerly practised among the 

Jews; 

(d) Rom. c. I. V. 9. c. 9. V. I. 2 Cor. c. i. v. j8. 

Gal. c. I. V. 20. * 

(e) Deut. c. 6. v. 13. 

(f) Lev. c. 5. V. I. Vide Patrick in loc. 

(g) Matt. c. 26. V. 63. 



testimony , 
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Jews ; but the obligation they catry with them, 
and the principle upon which they rest, are pre- 
cisely tlie same. 

The prophet’s teaching, mentioned at 
the end of this article, refers to the following 
passage in Jeremiah : “ And thou shalt swear, 
The Lord liveth, in truth, in judgment, and in 
righteousness (h).” 

I HAVE thus endeavoured to explain tlie 
meaning of “ the Thirty-nine Articles of Reli- 
gion,” and to prove that they are founded in 
Scripture, and conformable to the opinions of 
the early Christians. All persons, when they enter 
into holy orders, or are admitted to any ecclesi- 
astical cure or benefice, are required by law to 
subscribe these articles, with a design that those 
who are employed in the ministry of our esta- 
blished church, whether as curates or incum- 
bents, should unfeignedly believe the truth of 
the doctrines which they contain. “ The avoid- 
ing of diversities of opinion, and the establishing 
of consent touching true religion,” was the pro- 
fessed object of these articles ; and consequently 
they lo.se their effect, if they do not produce a 
general agreement among such as subscribe them. 
“ I do willingly and ex animo subscribe to 

the 


(h ) Jer. c. 4. V. a. 
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the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England,”- is the indispensable form of sub- 
scription; and therefore it behoves every, one, 
before he offers himself a candidate for holy 
orders, to peruse carefully tlie articles of our 
church, and to compare them with the written 
Word of God. If, upon mature examination, he 
believes them to be authorized by Scripture, he 
may conscientiously subscribe them ; but if, on 
the contrary, he thinks that he sees reason to dis- 
sent from any of the doctrines asserted in them, 
no hope of enjolurnent or honour, no di'ead tff 
inconvenience or disappointment, should induce 
him to exp! OSS his solemn assent to propositions, 
which in feet he does not believe. It is not 
indeed necessary that he should approve every 
word or expression, but he ought to believe all 
the fundamental doctrines, of the articles; all 
those tenets in which our church differs from 
other churches, or from other sects of Christians. 
He ought to feel that he can from his own con- 
viction maintain the purity of our established 
i^ligion, and sincerely and zealously enforce those 
points of faitli and practice, which our cnurch 
declares to be the revealed will of God. This 
appears to me the only just ground of con- 
. scientious subscription to tlie articles ; and let it 
be ever remembered, that in a business of this 


serious 
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serious and important nature, no species whatever 
of evasion, subterfuge, or reserve, is to be allowed, 
or can be practised, without imminent danger 
of incurring the wrath of God. The articles are 
to be subscribed in their plain and obvious sense, 
and assent is to be given to. them simply and 
unequivocally. Thus only can a person offer 
himself at the table of the Lord as his minister 
with safety ; thus only can hie expect to receive 
the divine blessing upon that course of life to 
which he then solemnly devotes himself. 


F I N I S 
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